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As the explanation of this Plate is inſerted in the text, all I ſhall 
ſay of it here is this, that all the forms of flowers, which have a di- | 
rect relation to the Sun, may be reduced to thoſe five primary pat- 
terns of flowers, to reverberated perpendicular, conic, ſpheric, el- 

liptic, and plane or parabolic ; and flowers which have negative re- 
lations to the Sun, to the five other patterns of flowers in paraſol, 
which are here repreſented in contraſt with. the firſt. At the ſame 
time, though theſe laſt be of forms much more diverſified than re- 
verberated flowers, all their negative ſpecies may be referred to 
thoſe five poſitive forms, 

I am of opinion, that if there were added to thoſe five poſitive, 
or primordial forms, a certain number of accents, to expreſs the 
modifications of them, we ſhould have the true characters of the 
florification, and an alphabet of that agreeable part of vegetation. 
I likewiſe preſume, that by means of this alphabet, it might be poſ- 
ſible to characterize, on geographical Charts, the different ſites of 
the vegetable kingdom. It weuld be ſufficient to apply the ſigns of 
them to the foreſts which are there repreſented ; for on ſeeing in 
the Chart, for the ſake of ſuppoſition, that of the reverberated per- 
pendicular, expreſſed by an ear of corn, or a prominent cone, we 

| ſhould inſtantly diſtinguiſh in it the foreſts of the North, or thoſe of 
cold and lofty mountains. Particular accents, ſuperadded to this 
Character of prominent cone, would diſtinguiſh from each other 
the pine, the epicea, the laryx, and the cedar; and rays iſſuing 
from theſe modified characters, would indicate the extent of the 
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As the expla nation of this Plate is inſerted in the text, all I ſhall 
ſay of it here is this, that all the forms of flowers, which have a di- 
rect relation to the Sun, may be reduced to thoſe five primary pat- 
terns of flowers, to reverberated perpendicular, conic, ſpheric, el- 
| liptic, and plane or parabolic; and flowers which have negative re- 
lations to the Sun, to the five other patterns of flowers in paraſol, 
which are here repreſented in contraſt with the firſt. At the ſame 
time, though theſe laſt be of forms much more diverſified than re- 
verberated flowers, all their negative ſpecies may be referred to 

thoſe five poſitive forms, 

I am of opinion, that if there were added to thoſe five politive, 
or primordial forms, a certain number of accents, to expreſs the 
modifications of them, we ſhould have the true characters of the 
florification, and an alphabet of that agreeable part of vegetation. 

I likewiſe preſume, that by means of this alphabet, it might be poſ- 
ſible to characterize, on geographical Charts, the different ſites of 
the vegetable kingdom. It weuld be ſufficient to apply the ſigns of 
them to the foreſts which are there repreſented ; for 'on ſeeing in 
the Chart, for the ſake of ſuppoſition, that of the reverberated per- 
pendicular, expreſſed by an ear of corn, or a prominent cone, we 
ſhould inſtantly diſtinguiſh in it the foreſts of the North, or thoſe of 
cold and lofty mountains. Particular accents, ſuperadded to this | 
character of prominent cone, would diſtinguiſh from each other | 
the pine, the epicea, the laryx, and the cedar; and rays iſſuing | 
from theſe modified characters, would indicate the extent of the | 
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kingdoms of thoſe different ſpecies of trees. The thing is not ſo 
difficult as may be imagined. Geography eaſily repreſents foreſts 
upon maps; all that would be farther requiſite, therefore, is to affix 
to them certain ſigns, i in order to aſcertain their ſpecies, and theſe 
ſigns might likewiſe characterize, as we have ſeen, the latitude, or 
the elevation of the ſoil. Beſides, we ſhould leave out of ſuch bo- 
tanical Charts a multitude of political diviſions, the names of which, 
in large characters, uſeleſsly fill up a great deal of room. We 
ſhould repreſent in them the domains of Nature only, and not thoſe 
of men. Thus, by means of theſe botanical ſigns, we might diſ-- 
tinguiſh, at a ſingle glance, on a map, the productions natural to 
each ſoil, the foreſts, with their different ſpecies of trees, nay, the 
meadows toe, with the varieties of their herbage. There might 
be farther conveyed the humidity or the dryneſs of the territory, 
by adding to the ſigns of the flowers, the characters of the leaves 
and ſeeds of vegetables. To theſe might afterwards be affixed, on 
the cities and villages repreſented, ciphers expreſling the number 
of Families who inhabit them, as I have ſeen in Turkiſh maps; thus 
we ſhould have Charts really geopraphic, preſenting at the firſt 
glance, an image of the richneſs and of the temperature of the ter- 
ritory, and of the number of its inhabitants. After all, this is not 
a plan which I preſume to preſcribe, but ideas which I have ven- 
tured to ſuggeſt, to be purſued, improved, and brought to perfec · 
tion. Sy > IN 
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VOLATILE GRAINS. PLATE Iv. 
| VOLUME II. 


HERE is preſented, on 5 one hand, the ſpartha, or ruſh of the 
Spaniſh mountains, hollowed into a gutter, for the purpoſe of re- 
ceiving the rain water; and, on the other, the cylindric or full 
ruſh of the marſhes. The grain of this laſt reſembles, in its ſtate 


of expanſion, the eggs of a lobſter. I have not been able to procure 


any of the grains of the ſpartha; but I have no doubt that, in op- 

tion to thoſe of the ruſh of the marſhes, it muſt have a volatile 
character. I do not ſo much as know whether the ſpartha fructi- 
fies in our climate. Meſſrs. Thou in, the principal gardeners of the 
Royal Garden at Paris, could eaſily have gratified my curioſity in 
this reſpect. To theſe gentlemen I ſtand indebted for furniſhing 


me with moſt of the grains and leaves which I have got engraved _ 
for this Work, among others the cone of the cedar of Lebanon; but 


accuſtomed, in my ſolitary ſtudies, to inveſtigate, in Nature alone, 
the ſolution of the difficulties which ſhe throws in my way, I did not 
make application to them, though their hearts are replete with lib- 
crality and complaiſance, toward the ignorant as well as the learned. 
Whatever the caſe may be as to this, it is to the fruit that Na- 
ture attaches the character of volatility; and it is by the leaf that 
ſhe indicates the nature of the ſite in which the vegetable is deſtined 
to grow. Accordingly we perceive, in this plate, the cone of the 
cedar to be compoſed of thin flakes like the artichoke. Every flake 


carries its kernel : Suchis the one here repreſented, detached from 


the cone ; and each of them, as the fruit comes to maturity, flies 
off, by the help of the winds, toward the ſummit of the lofty moun- 
tains, to. which it is deſtined. Remark, likewiſe, that the leaves of 
the cedar are filiform, in order to reſiſt the winds, which are vio- 
lent on lofty mountains, and they are aggregated into cluſters re- 
ſembling pencils, for the purpoſe of collecting, in the air, the va- 
pours which float about in it. Each leaf of this tree has more than 
one aqueduct traced in it lengthwiſe ; but as it is extremely minute, 
it was impoſſible to expreſs it in the engraving. Farther, that fili- 
form and no ſhape, fo well adapted to reſiſting the winds, 
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as well as that which is of the track blade form, is common tg 


vegetables of the mountains, ſuch as pines, larches, cedars, palm 
trees; it is, likewiſe, frequently found on the edge of waters equal- 


ly expoſed to violent winds, as in ruſhes, reeds, the leaves of the 
willow ; but the foliage of theſe laſt differs eſſentially from that of 
the firſt, in that there is no aqueduct in it, whereas the leaves of 
mountain vegetables have one; neither is their aggregation ſimilar. 
* The dandelion grows, like the cedar, in dry and elevated ſitua. 
tions. Its grains are ſuſpended to a complete ſphere of ſhuttle 
cocks, which forms outwardly a very regular polyedron, having a 
multitude of hexagonal, or pentagonal faces. Theſe faces are not 
expreſſed in the print, becauſe it has been copied after that of a 
highly valued botanical Work, but which, like books in every de. 
partment of literature, collects only the characters which make 
for a favourite ſyſtem. The leaf of the dandelion particularly deter- 
mines its natural ſite ; it is broad and fleſhy, becauſe expanding 
itſelf cloſe to the ground, on which it forms ſtars of verdure, it has 
nothing to fear from the winds ; It is deeply indented, like the teeth 
of a ſaw, for the purpoſe of opening a paſſage to the graſſes; and its 
indentings are bent inward to catch the rain water, and convey it to 
the roots. Thus Nature adapts the means to each ſubject, and re- 
doubles her attention in proportion to its weakneſs. The ſphere of 
the dandelion is more artfully formed than the cone of the cedar, 
and, beyond all contradiction, much more volatile. It requires a 
tempeſt to carry the ſeeds of the cedar to any conſiderable diſtance ; ; 
but the breath of the zephyr is ſufficient to reſow thoſe of the dan- 
delion. A Lebanon is likewiſe neceſſary for planting the firſt, but 
the ſecond needs only. a mole hill. This ſmall vegetable is like- 
wiſe more uſeful i in the World than the cedar; it ſerves for food 
to a great many quadrupeds, and to a variety of ſmall birds, which 
fatten on its grains. It is very ſalutary to the human ſpecies, eſ- 
pecially in the Spring ſeaſon. We accordingly find great numbers 
of poor people, at that time, picking up its young ſhoots in the fields. 
It i is, moreover, the only plant which Nature preſents gratuitouſly 


to Man in our Climates. It univerſally thrives i in dry places, and 


even in the ſeams of the pavement. It frequently carpets the court 
yards of Hotels, the maſters of which are not overburthened with 
vaſſals, and ſeems to invite the miſerable to walk in. Its gold col- 
oured flowers very agreeably enamel the foot of walls, and its feath- 
ered ſphere, raiſed upon a long ſhaft, in the boſom of a ſtar of ver- 


dure, is by no means deſtitute of beauty. 
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It is the leaf, then, which particularly determines the natural 
fite of a vegetable; for, as we have ſeen, there are aquatic plants 
which have their grains volatile, becauſe they grow on the brink 
of lakes or marſhes, which have no currents, ſuch as the willow 
and the reed; but their leaves, in that caſe have no aqueduct. 
Nay, there are ſome which have a pendent direction, and which, 
from that attitude refuſe to admit the water from Heaven. The 
maple of Virginia, which delights in the brinks of lakes, marſhes, 
and creeks, has grains attached to membranous wings, reſembling 


thoſe of a fly, as the ſeeds of the mountain maple repreſented in the- | 


plate. But there is this remarkable difference between them, that 
the broad leaf of the firſt is pendent, and attached to a long tail ; 
that this tail, ſo far from being furniſhed with an aqueduct has a 
ridge ; and that the leaf of the mountain maple, which is of à mod- 
erate ſize, angular and barky, for reſiſting the winds, riſes almoſt 


vertically, and bears : an n aqueduct on its tail, to receive the waters 
of Heaven. 


Vo L. 11. 


ſes in the boſom of mountains. But from the form of the pod of 
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AQUATIC GRAINS. PLATE V. 


VoLUME M. 


Ad ATIC grains have characters entirely oppaſite to thoſe 
which are produced on the mountains ; if we. except, as has been 
faid, thoſe which thrive on the brink of ſtagnant waters; but even 
theſe poſſeſs, at once, volatile and nautical characters, for they are 
amphibious. They ſwim along the ſurface of the water, and they 
fly through the air; ſuch is that of the willow, and ſeveral others. 
It is the leaf which determines the ſite, as we have obſerved, for 
aquatic plants never have any aqueduct on their leaves. Nay, moft 
of them repel the water. The leaves of the nymphæa and of the 
reed are never wet. It is likewiſe ſo with thoſe of the naſturtium, 
which are never humid, however copiouſly therain may fall, though 
that plant is exceſſively fond of the water ; for the culture of it con- 
ſumes an incredible quantity. I am perſuaded that if a moraſs were 
ſown with plants of this ſort, it would be ſpeedily dried up. The 
leaf of the martinia of Vera Cruz, which is here repreſented among 
aquatic plants, is, on the contrary, always humid. It has even, in 


its firſt expanſion, a fluting on its tail. From this double mountain 


character, Iam diſpoſed to ſuſpect that the martinia naturally grows 

on the parched and ſandy fhores of the Sea; for Nature, in the. 
view of varying her harmonies, extends very dry places along the 
brink of the waters, juſt as ſhe depoſits ſheets of water and moraſ- 


the martinia, which reſembles a hook for fiſhing gilt heads, I be- 
lieve it to be deſtined to grow in ſituations expoſed to inundations 
of the Sea, as is, in fact, the caſe with the territory of Vera Cruz, 
from whence this ſpecies originally is. I preſume, therefore, that 
when the ſhores of Vera Cruz are overflowed by high tides, you 


muſt ſee fiſhes caught by this plant, for the ſtem of its pod is not ea- 


Gly broken off; its two crotchets are pointed like fiſhing hooks, are 

elaſtic, and hard as horn. Beſides, when it is ſoaked in water, its 
furrows, ſhaded with black, ſhine as if they were filled with globules 
of quickſilver. Now, the luſtre of this light is a farther bait to 
attract the fiſhes. I preſent theſe merely as conjectures ; but I 
found them on a principle which is indubitably certain, namely, 


That Nature has made nothing in vain. 


END OF EXPLANATION or THE PLATES. 
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STUDY TENTH. 


o SOME GENERAL LAWS OF NATURE. 
DN | AND, FIRST, 
OF PHYSICAL LAWS. 


W & fhall divide theſe Laws into Laws phyſical, and Laws | 
moral, We ſhall firſt examine, in the ſequel of this Vol- 
ume, ſome phyſical Laws common to all the Kingdoms 
of Nature; and, in the following Study, ſhall make the 
application of them to plants, in conformity to the Plan 
propoſed in the commencement of this Work. We ſhall, 
afterwards, proceed to the conſideration of moral Laws ; 
and ſhall endeavour to unfold in theſe, as well as in the 
phiſical Laws, the means of diminiſhing the ſum of hu- 
man wretchedneſs. 8 TER 
1 muſt make frequent appeals to the candor of my 
Readers. I am preſuming to open a path hitherto unat- 
tempted. I dare not flatter myſelf with the belief, that 
my progreſs and ſucceſs keep pace with the ardor of my 
imagination, and the anticipations of my heart. But the 
imperfect materials, which I have buſied myſelf in col- 
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lecting, may, perhaps, one day, aſſiſt men of greater abil- 
ity, and in a happier ſituation, in raiſing to Nature a tem- 
ple more worthy of her. Recolle&, my dear Reader, 
that all I promiſed you" the frontiſpiece and the ru- 
ins of it. 


OF CONFORMITY.* _ ; 


Though Conformity be a perception of our reaſon, I 
place it at the head of phyſical Laws, becauſe it is the 
firſt feeling which we endeavour to gratify in examining 
natural objects. Nay, there is a connex1on ſo intimate 
between the phyſical character of thoſe objects, and the 
inſtin& of every being poſſeſſed of ſenſibility, that a col- 
our, ſimply, is ſufficient to rouſe the paſhons of animals. 
A red obje& puts the bull into a rage, and ſuggeſts to 
moſt fowls and fiſhes the idea of prey, The objects of 
Nature diſplay, in Man, a feeling of a higher order, inde- 
pendent of his wants ; 1t 1s that of conformity. It is by 
means of the multiplied conformities of Nature that Man 
has formed his own reaſon; for reaſon means nothing 
elſe but the relation, or conformity, of things that exiſt, 


Thus, for example, it I examine a quadruped, the eyelids, 


I do wot know any ſingle word in our language which expreſſes cloſe- 
ly the import of the French word convenance. It ſignifies ſuttableneſs, cor- 
reſpondence, the exact adaptation of one thing to another. I employ the 
term conformity, as coming the neareſt to our Author's idea of any one that 
occured to my mind, Whoever has attempted tranſlation muſt, frequently, 
have felt the difficulty of rendering certain words by exactly equivalent 
words, thovgh he was at no loſs where general meaning and expreſſion were 
concerned; for there is no perfect contenance between language and lan- 
guage. I wiſh it to be underſtood, then, that wherever the word conformity. 
occurs, in the immediate ſequel of this Tranſlation, the meaning is, a com- 
plete coincidence, congruity, or tallying of object with object, as a bone 
Fitted to its ſocket, as the undulations of a paper check to thoſe of its coun- 
ter check, as eye to eye, hand to hand, foot t. to foot; and it applies equally 
10 natural and to moral . | II. H. 


STUDY X. 13 
which it can raiſe or let fall, at pleaſure, preſent to me 
conformities with light; ben I look at the form of his 
feet, I ſee a conformity to the ſoil which he is deſigned to 
inhabit. It is impoſſible for me to conceive a determinate 
idea of theſe, without combining, on the ſubject, various 
feelings of conformity, or of the want of it. Nay, the 
moſt material objects, and ſuch as have not, in ſtrictneſs 
of ſpeech, any decided form, cannot preſent themſelves 
to us without thoſe intellectual relations. A ruſtic grot- 
to, or a ſteep rock, pleaſe or give pain, according as they 

reſent to us the ideas of repoſe or of obſcurity, or per- 
ſpective or of precipice. | 

Animals have a ſenſibility only of objects which have 
particular conformities to their wants. It may be affirm- 
ed that they have, in this reſpect, a ſhare of reaſon as per- 
fect as our own. Had Newton been a bee, he could not, 
with all his geometry, have conſtructed his cell in a hive, 
without giving 1t, as the honey bee has done, fix equal 
partitions.' But Man differs from animals, in his capaci- 
ty of extending this ſentiment of conformity to all the re- 
lations of Nature, however foreign they may be to his per- 
ſonal demands. It is this extenſion of reaſon which has 
procured for him, by, way of eminence, the denomination | 
of a rational animal. 

It is unqueſtionably true, that if all the particular ra- 
tionality of all animals were united, the ſum would prob- 
ably tranſcend the general reaſon of Man ; for human rea- 
ſon has deviſed moſt of its arts and n entirely from 
an imitation of their productions; beſides, all animals 
come into the world with their peculiar induſtry, whereas 
Man is under the neceſſity of acquiring his, at the ex- 
penſe of much time and reflection; and, as I have juſt ob- 
ſerved, by imitating the induſtry and ſkill of another. 
But Man excels them, not only by uniting, in himſelf 
alone, the intelligence ſcattered over all the reſt, but by 
his capability of riſing upward to the ſource of all con- 
formities, namely, to GOD himſelf. The only character, 
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which eſſentially diflinguiſhes Man from the e, is 
this, He is a religious Being. 

No one animal partakes with him of this ſublime "a 
ulty, It may be conſidered as the principle of human in- 
telligence. © By it Man is exalted above the inſtinct of 

| the beaſts, ſo as to be enabled to form a conception of the 
. general plans of Nature; and which led him to ſuppoſe 
il an order of things, from having caught a glimpſe of an 
3 


Author. By it he was emboldened to employ fire as the 
firſt of agents, to croſs the Ocean, to give a new face to 
== the Earth by agriculture, to ſubje& all animals to his em- 
= - Pire, to eſtabliſh Society on the baſis of a religion, and to 
attempt to raiſe himſelf up to DEITY by his virtues. It 
= was not Nature, as is commonly. believed, which firſt 
| pointed out GOD to Man, but it is a ſenſe of the DzrTY, 

in Man, which has indicated to him the order of Nature, 

The Savages are A —_ before they are Natur- 
aliſts. | 

| Accordingly, by the ſentiment of this e con- 
ee Man is ſtruck with all poſſible conformities, 
thou Tong they may be foreign to him. He takes an inter- 

the hiſtory of an inſect; and if his attention is not 
er, in behalf of all the inſects which ſurround him, 
it is becauſe he perceives not their relations, unleſs there 
be ſome Reaumur at hand to diſplay them to him; or elſe, 
the conſtant habit of ſeeing them renders them inſipid; 
perhaps it-may be ſome odious or contemptible prejudice ; 
for he is affected ſtill more by moral than by phyſical 
ideas, and by his paſſions more than by his reaſon. 

We ſhall farther remark, that all the ſentiments of con- 
formity ſpring up in the heart of Man, at the fight 
of ſome uſeful end, which, frequently, has no manner of 
relation to his own perſonal wants : It follows, that Man 

Wt is naturally good, for this very reaſon, that he is rational; 
16 ſeeing the aſpect alone of a conformity, though entirely 
I foreign to him, communicates a ſenſe of pleaſure.. It is 
hi from this natural ſentiment of goodneſs, that the ſight of 
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a well proportioned animal conveys to us agreeable ſenſa- 
tions, which increaſe in proportion as the creature un- 


| folds its inſtinct. We love to ſee a turtle, even in an avi- 


ary ; but that bird pleaſes ſtill more, when at large in the 
foreſt, uttering the murmurs of love from the top of an 
elm, or when we perceive her buſily conſtructing in it a 
neſt for her young, with all the ſolicitude of maternal ten- 
derneſs. | ; 

Once more, it is from a reſult of this cancel goodneſs 
that want of conformity communicates a painful ſenſation, 
which is always excited at fight of any thing. i incongruous. 
Thus we are ſhocked on looking at a monſter. It gives 
us pain to ſee an animal wanting a foot or an eye. This 
feeling is independent of every idea of pain relatively to 
ourſelves, let Philoſophers ſay what they will; for we 
ſuffer in ſuch a caſe, though we are aſſured that the ani- 
mal came into the world in that defective ſtate. We are 
pained at the ſight of incongruity, even in inſenſible ob- 
jets. Withered plants, mutilated trees, an ill aſſorted 
edifice, hurt our feelings. Theſe ſenſations are pervert- 
ed, or ſuppreſſed, in Man, only * prejudice, or by edu- 


cation. 
OF ORDER. 


A ſeries of conformities, which have a common centre, 
conſtitutes order. There are conformities in the members 
of an animal; but order exiſts only in the body. Conform- 
ity refers to the detail, and order to the combination. Or- 
der extends our pleaſure, by collecting a great number of 
conformities, and it fixes them, by giving them a deter- 
mination toward one centre. It diſcovers to us at once, 
in a ſingle object, a ſucceſſion of particular conformities, 
and the leading conformity to which they all refer. Thus, 
order gives us pleaſure, as beings endowed with a reaſon 
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which embraces all Nature; ad it pleaſes us ſtill more 
perhaps, as being weak and limited creatures, Ms of 
taking 1 in only a ſingle point at once. 

It gives us pleafure, for example, to view the relations 
between the proboſcis of a bee, and the neftareous juices 
of flowers; between thoſe of her thighs, hollowed into 
ſpoons, and briſtled with hairs, to the fine powder of the 
ſtamina which ſhe there collects; between thoſe of her 
four wings, to the booty with which ſhe is loaded, (a re- 
ſource by Nature denied to flies which travel without a 
burthen, and which, for this reaſon, are furniſhed with two 
only * ;) finally, the uſe of a long ſting, which ſhe has re- 
ceived for the defence of her property, and all the confor- 
mities of the organs of this ſmall inſect, which are more 
ingenious, and in much greater number, than thoſe of the 
largeſt animals. 

But the intereſt grows upon us, when! we ſee her cov- 
_ ered all over with a yellow powder, her thighs pendent, 
and half oppreſſed with her burden, directing her flight 
through the air, acroſs plains, rivers and ſhady groves, 


under points of the wind, with which ſhe is well acquaint- | 


ed, and alighting, with a humming ſound, on the cavern- 
ous trunk of ſome aged oak. Here again we perceive a 
ſucceſſive order, on ſeeing a great multitude of little indi- 
viduals, ſimilar to her, coming out, and going in, accord- 
ing as the buſineſs of the hive may require. That one, 
whoſe particular conformities we have been admiring, is 
only a ſingle member of a numerous Republic ; and this 
Republic itſelf is but a ſmall Colony, of the immenſe Na- 
tion of bees, ſpread over the whole Earth, from the Line 
up to the ſhores of the frozen Ocean. 

This Nation, again, is ſubdivided into different ſpe- 


cies, conformably to the various ſpecies of flowers; for 


The ichneumon, or aquatic Reign fly, is, in like manner, provided 
with four wings, becaufe ſhe too was intended to fly under a load, I 
have ſeen her catch butterflies in the air, 
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there are ſome which, being deſtined to live on flowers 
which have no depth, ſuch as the radiated, are armed with 
five hooks, to prevent their ſliding on the petals. Others, 
on the contrary, ſuch as the bees of America, have no 


ſtings, becauſe they conſtruct their hives in the trunks of 


rickly trees, which are very common in that part of the 
world: Such trees, accordingly, are their protection. 
There are many other conformities, among the other ſpe- 
cies of bees, with which, we are totally unacquainted. 
Nevertheleſs, this vaſt Nation, ſo varied in its colonies, 


and whoſe poſſeſſions are ſo extenſive, is but one little 


family of the claſs of flies, of which we know, in our own 
Climate alone, near fix thouſand ſpecies, moſt of them as 
diſtin from each other, as to forms and inſtincts, as bees 
themſelves are from other flies, | | 

If we were to compare the relations of this volatile 
claſs, fo numerous in itſelf, with all the parts of the veg- 


| etable and animal kingdoms, we ſhould find an innumera- 


ble multitude of different orders of conformity; and were 
we to add to them, thoſe which are preſented to as in the 
legions of butterflies, ſcarabs, locuſts, and other inſects 
which likewiſe fly, we ſhould multiply them to infinity. 
All this, fill, would be but a ſmall matter, compared to 
the various induſtry of the other inſects which crawl, 
which teap, which ſwim, which climb, which walk, which 
are motionleſs ; the number of theſe 1s incomparably 
greater than that of the firſt; And the hiſtory of theſe 
laſt, added to that of the others, would, after all, be the 


hiſtory of only one puny race of this great Republic of 


the World, repleniſhed as it is with innumerable ſhoals 
of fiſhes, and endleſs legions of quadrupeds, RR 
animals, and birds. 7 
All their claſſes, with their diviſions, and ſubdiviſions, | 
the minuteſt individual of which preſents a very exten- 
live ſphere of conformities, are themſelves only particu- _ 
lar conformities; only rays and points in the general 
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ſphere, of which Man 4 occupies the en and ap- 
prehends the immenſity. 

From a ſenſe of the general order, two other ae 
obviouſly reſult ; the one which throws us imperceptibly 
into the boſom of the DE IT, and the other, which recals 
us to the perception of our wants; the one which exhib- 
its to us, as the original cauſe, a Being infinitely intelli- 
gent, without us, and the other, as the ultimate end, a 
very linfited being, in our own perſon. 'Thefe two ſenti- 
ments characterize the two powers of which Man is con- 
ſtituted, the ſpiritual and the corporeal. This is not the 
place to unfold theſe: It is ſufficient for my purpoſe to 
remark, that theſe two natural ſentiments are the general 
ſources of the pleaſure which we derive from the order of 
Nature. Animals are affected only oy the ſecond, and 
that in a very limited degree. 

A bee has a ſentiment of the order of her Toy ; but ſhe 
knows nothing beyond that. She is totally ignorant of | 
the order which regulates the ants in their neſt, though 
ſhe may have frequently ſeen them proſecuting their la- 
bours. To no purpoſe would ſhe reſort, in the event of 
her hive's being deſtroyed, to ſeek refuge, as a republican, 

in the midſt of their Republic. To no purpoſe, in the 
hour of diſtreſs, would fhe attempt to avail herſelf of the 
qualities which ſhe has in common with them, and which 
make communities to flouriſh, temperance, a diſpoſition 
to induſtry, the love of Country, 'and, above all, that of 
equality, united to ſuperiour talents: She would. meet, 
from them, with no hoſpitality, no conſideration, no com- 
| paſſion. Nay, ſhe would not find an aſylum even among 
11 bother bees of a different ſpecies: For every ſpecies has 
11 its proper ſphere aſſigned to it, and this by an effect of 
1 the wiſdom of Nature; for if it were otherwiſe, the beſt 
By organized ſpecies, or the ſtrongeſt, would expel the oth- 
BY ers from their domains. Hence it follows, that the ſocie- 
ty of animals could not ſubſiſt independent of the pat- 
Hens, nor human ſociety independent of virtue. Man a- 
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lone, of all animals, poſſeſſes the ſentiment of univerſal 
order, which is that of the DE1TY himſelf; and by car- 
rying over the whole Earth, the virtues wk are the 
fruits of it, whatever may be the differences which preju- 
dice interpoſes between man and man, it is ſure of allur- 


ing all hearts to itſelf. It was by this ſentiment of uni- 


verſal order which governed your life, that you have be- 
come the men of all Nations, and that you intereſt us ſtill, 
even when you are no longer with us, Ariſtides, Socrates, 
Marcus Aurelius, divine Fenelon, and you, likewiſe, un- 


fortunate ohn James / 


HARMONY. 


Nature oppoſes beings to each other, in order to pro- 
duce between them agreeable conformities. This Law 
has been acknowledged from the higheſt Antiquity. It 


is to be found in many paſſages of the Holy Scriptures. 


I produce one from the Book of Eccleſiaſticus :* Omnia 
duplicia, unum contra unum, & non fecit quidquam deefſe, 
„All things are double, one againſt another; and He 
- * hath made nothing unperſect: One ching ellabliſheth 
* the good of another.” 

I conſider this great truth as the key of all Philoſophy. 
It has likewiſe been fruitful in diſcovery, as well as that 
other; Nothing has been created in vain. It has been the 
dug of taſte in the arts and in eloquence. Out of con- 
traries ariſe the pleaſures of viſion, of hearing, of touch- 
ing, of taſting, and all the attractions of beauty, of what- 
ever kind it may be. But from contraries, likewiſe, a- 
riſe uglineſs, diſcord, and all the ſenſations which fill us 
with diſguſt, In this there is 8 very wonderful, 


* Jerkefattichs, chap. xlii, ver. 24, 25. 
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that domes ſhould analy the ſame cauſes to produce ef 
fects ſo different. When ſhe oppoſes contraries to each 
Other, painful affections are excited in us; but when ſhe 
blends them, we are agreeably affected. From the oppo- 
ſition of contraries ſprings diſcord, and from their union 
reſults harmony. | 
Let us endeavour to find in Nature ſome proofs of this 
great Law. Cold is the oppoſite of heat, light of dark- 
neſs, earth of water; and the harmony of theſe contrary 
8 elements produces effects the moſt delightful: But if cold 
iucceeds rapidly to heat, or heat to cold, moſt vegetables 
and animals, expoſed to ſuch ſudden revolutions, are in 
danger of periſhing. The light of the Sun is agreeable ; 
but if a black cloud ſuddenly, intercepts, or bears upon, 
the luſtre of his rays, or if a gleaming flame, ſuch as that 
of lightning, burſts from the boſom of a very dark night, 
the eye, in both theſe caſes, undergoes a painful ſenſation. 
The horror of a thunder ſtorm is greatly increaſed, if the 
tremendous exploſions are interrupted by intervals of pro- 
found ſilence ; and it is heightened inexpreſſibly, if the 
oppoſitions, of thoſe celeſtial fires and obſcurities, of that 
tumult and tranquility, make themſelves felt in the gloom 
and ſi lence of night. 
Nature oppoſes, in like manner, at ſea, the white foam 
of the billows to the black colour of the rocks, in order 
we to announce to the mariners from afar the danger of ſhal- 
wal | lows. She frequently preſents to them forms analagous 
| to deſtruction, ſuch as thoſe of ferocious animals, of edi- 
$i fices in ruins, or of the keels of ſhips turned upward. She 
even extracts from theſe awful forms hollow noiſes re- 
ſembling groans, and broken off by long intervals of ſi- 
lence. The Ancients believed that they ſaw in the rock 
of Scylla, a female of a hideous form, whoſe girdle was 
ſurrounded by a pack of dogs, which barked inceſſantly. 
Mariners have given to the rocks of the Bahama channel, 
ſo noted tor ſhipwrecks, the name of the Martyrs, becauſe 
they preſent, through the ſpray of the billows which break 
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on them, the horrid ſpectacle of men impaled, and expoſ- 
ed on wheels. You would even imagine, that you heard 
ſighs and ſobbings iſſuing from theſe diſmal ſhallows. 
Nature employs, in like manner, thoſe claſhing oppo- 
ſitions, and thoſe omnious ſigns, to expreſs the characters 
of ſavage and dangerous animals of all kinds. The lion 


' ſtrolling, by night, through the ſolitudes of Africa, an- 


nounces his approach from a great diſtance, by roarings, 
which have a ſtriking reſemblance to the rolling of thun- 
der. The vivid and inſtantaneous flaſhes of fire which 
dart from his eyes in the dark, exhibit, beſides, the ap- 
pearance of that formidable meteor, lightning. During 
the Winter ſeaſon, the howlings of the wolves in the for- 
eſts of the North reſemble the whiſtling of the winds as 
they agitate the trees ; the cries of birds of prey are ſhrill, 
piercing, and now and then interrupted by hollow notes. 
Nay, there are ſome which emit the ſounds of a human 
being in pain. Such is the lom, a ſpecies of ſeafowl, 
which feeds on the ſhelvy coaſt of Lapland,* on the dead 
bodies of animals which are there put aſhore: He cries 
like a man a drowning. 

Noxious inſects exhibit the ſame oppoſitions, and the 
ſame ſignals of deſtruction. The gnat, thirſting after hu- 
man blood, announces himſelf to the eye, by the white 
points with which his brown coloured body is ſtudded, 
and to the ear, by his ſhrill notes, which diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the grove. The carnivorous waſp. is ſpeckled, 
like the tiger, with black ſtripes on a yellow ground. You 


frequently find in our gardens, about the roots of trees 


which are decaying, a ſpecies of bug, of a longiſh form, 
which bears on its red body marbled with black, the maſk 
of a death's head. Finally, the inſects which attack our 
perſons more immediately, however ſmall they may be, 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by glaring oppoſitions of colour to 
the field on which they ſettle. 5 


1 


# See John Schaeffer's Hiſtory of Lapland. 
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But when two contraries come to be blended, of what- 
ever Kind, the combination produces pleaſure, beauty and 
harmony. I call the inſtant, and the point, of their union, 
Harmonic expreſſion. This is the only principle which J 


have been able to perceive in Nature; for the elements 


themſelves, as we have ſeen, are not ſimple: They always 
preſent accords formed of two contraries to analyſes mul- 
tiplied without end. Thus, to reſume ſome of the inſtan- 


ces already adduced, the gentleſt temperatures, and the 
'moſt favourable, in general, to every ſpecies of vegetation, 


are thoſe of the ſeaſons in which cold is blended with 


heat, as in the Spring and Autumn. They are then pro- 


ductive of two ſaps in trees, which the ſtrongeſt heats of 
Summer do not effect. The; moſt agreeable production 
of light and darkneſs are perceptible at thoſe ſeaſons when 
they melt into each other, and form what Painters call the 
clear obſcure and half hghts. For this reaſon it is, that 


the moſt intereſting hours of the day are thoſe of morning 
and evening: Thoſe hours, when, in the beautiful imag- 


ery of La Fontaine, in his charming fable of Pyramus 
and Thi/be, the ſhade and the light ſtrive for the maſtery 
in the azure fields. The moſt lovely proſpetts are thoſe 
in which land and water are loſt in each other ; this ſug- 
geſted that obſervation of honeſt Plutarch namely, that 
the pleaſanteſt land journies are thoſe which we make a- 
long the ſhore of the fea ; and the moſt delightful voyages 
thoſe which are a coaſting along the land. You will ob- 
ſerve theſe ſame harmonies reſult from ſavours and ſounds 
the moſt oppoſite, in the e of the palate, and of 
the ear. 

We ſhall proceed to examine the uniformity of this 
Law, in the very principles by which Nature gives us the 
firſt ſenſations of her works, which are colours, forms and 


mations. 


ITUDY x. 


Of Colours. 


I ſhall be carefully on my guard not to give a defini- 
tion of colours, and ſtill more, not to attempt an explana- 
tion of their origin. Colours are, as Naturaliſts tell us, 
refractions of the light on bodies, as is demonſtated by the 
priſm, which, by breaking a ray of the Sun, decompounds 
it into ſeven coloured rays, which diſplay themſelves in 
the following order; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo and violet. Theſe are, as they will have it, the ſeven 
primitive colours. But, as has been already obſerved, 
We do not know what is primitive in Nature. I might 
object to them, that if the colours of objects are produced 
only from the refractioh of the light of the Sun, they 
ought to diſappear at the hight of a taper, for the light of 
a taper is not decompounded by the priſm : But I ſhall. 
confine myſelf to a few reflexions reſpecting the number, 
and the order of thoſe ſeven pretended primitive colours. 

Firſt, it is evident that four of theſe are compounded ; 


for orange is made up of yellow and red; green, of yel- 


low and blue; violet, of blue and red; and indigo is noth- _ 
ing more than a tint of blue farcharged which black. This 
reduces the ſolar colours to three primordial; namely, 
yellow, red and blue; to which if we add white, which is 
the colour of light, ad black, which is the privation of 
it, we ſhall have five ſimple colours with which may be 
compounded all imaginable ſhades of colour. 

I muſt here obſerve, that our philoſophical machinery 
deceives us with its affectation of ſuperior ietelligence, 


not only becauſe it aſcribes falſe elements to Nature, as 
when the priſm diſplays compound for primitive colours, 


but'by ſtripping her of ſuch as are true; for how many 
white and black bodies muſt be reckoned colourleſs, con- 
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ſidering that this ſame priſm does not exhibit their tints 
in the decompoſition of the ſolar ray! 

This inſtrument leads us farther into an error reſpeR« 
ing the natural order of theſe very colours, by making 
the red ray the firſt in the ſeries, and the violet ray the 
laſt. The order of colours in the priſm, therefore, is on- 
ly a triangular decompofition of a ray of cylindrical light, 
the two extremes of which, red and violet, participate 
the one of the other, without terminating it ; ſo that the 


principle of colours, which is the white ray and its pro- 


greſſive decompoſition, is no longer manifeſted in it. I 
am very much diſpoſed to believe, that it is even poſſible 
to cut a chryſtal with ſuch a number of angles, as would 


give to the refractions of the ſolar ray an order entirely 


different, and would multiply the pretended primitive 
colours far beyond the number of ſeven. The authority 
of ſuch a polyedron would become altogether as reſpecta- 
ble as that of the priſm, if the Algebraiſts were to apply 
to it a few calculations, ſomewhat obſcure, with a ſeaſon- 
ing of the ratiocination of the corpuſcular philoſophy, as 
they have done with regard t to the effects of the triangular 
inſtrument. 

We ſhall employ a method, not quite ſo learned, to 
convey an idea of the generation of colours, and of the 
decompoſition of. the ſolar ray. Inſtead of examining 
them in a priſm of glaſs, we ſhall conſider them in the 
Heavens, and there we ſhall behold the five primordial 
colours unfold themſelves in the order which we have in- 
dicated. 7 

In a fine ſummer's night, when the ſky is ſerene, and 
loaded only with ſome light vapours, ſufficient to ſtop, 
and to refract, the rays of the Sun, as they traverſe the 
extremities of our Atmoſphere, walk out into an open 
plain, where the firſt fires of Aurora may be perceptible. 
You will firſt obſerve the Horizon whiten at the ſpot 
where ſhe is to make her appearance; and this kind of 
radiance, from its colour, has procured for it, in the 


1 2 


French language, the name of aube (the dawn) from the 


Latin word alba, which ſignifies white. This whiteneſs 
inſenſibly aſcends in the Heavens, and aſſumes a tint of 


| yellow, ſome degrees above the Horizon; the yellow, as 


it riſes ſome degrees higher, paſſes into orange ; and this 
ſhade of orange riſes upward into the lively vermilion, 


| which extends as far as the Zenith. From that point you 


will perceive in the Heavens, behind you, the violet ſuc- 
cceding the vermillion, then the azure, after it the deep 
blue or indigo colour, and laſt of all, the black quite to 
the weſtward. 

Though this diſplay of colours preſents an infinite mul- 
titude of intermediate ſhades, which ſucceed each other 
with conſiderable rapidity, nevertheleſs, there is a mo- 
ment, and, if my recollection of it be accurate, it is the 


moment when the Sun 1s juſt going to exhibit his diſk, 


that the dazzling white is viſible in the Horizon, the 


pure yellow, at an elevation of fortyfive degrees; the fire 


colour, in the Zenith; the pure blue, fortyfive degrees 
under it, toward the Weſt; and, in the very Weſt, the 
dark veil of night ſtill lingering on the Horizon. At 
leaſt, I think, I have remarked this progreſſion between 
the Tropics, where there is ſcarcely any horizontal refrac- 
tion to make the light prematurely incroach on the dark- 
neſs, as in our Climates. | 

J. J. Rouſſeau obſerved to me one day, that though the 
field of thoſe celeſtial colours be blue, the yellow tints 
which melt away into it, do not produce by that mixture 
the colour of green, as is the caſe in our material colours, 
when theſe two ſhades are blended. But, I replied, that I 
had frequently perceived green in the Heavens, not only 
between the Tropics, but over the Horizon of Paris. 
That colour, in truth, is hardly ever ſeen with us, but in 
ſome fine Summer "evenings. I have likewiſe ſeen, in 
the clouds of the Tropics, all the colours perceptible on 
the earth, particularly at ſea, and in ſtormy weather. 


You may then ſee ſome of them copper coloured, ſome 
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of the colour of the ſmoke of a tobacco pipe, ſome brow, 
reddiſh, black, grey, cheſnut, livid, the colour of a heated 
oven's mouth, As to thoſe which appear there 1n fine 


weather, ſome are ſo lively and brilliant, that no palace 


can exhibit any thing to vie with them, were it enriched 

1 all the gems of the Great Mogul, | 
Sometimes the trade winds, from the Northeaſt, or 

Southeaſt, which conſtantly blow there, card the clouds 


through each other, like ſo many tufts of ſilk; then ſweep 


them away to the Weſt, croſſing and recrofling them over 
one another, like the oſiers interwoven in a tranſparent 


| baſket. They throw over the ſides of this chequered 
work, the clouds which are not employed in the contex. 


ture, and which are in no ſmall number, roll them up into 
enormous maſſes, as white as ſnow, draw them out along 
their extremities in form of a crupper, and pile them upon 
each other, like the Cordeliers, of Peru, moulding them 


into the ſhape of mountains, of caverns, and of rocks; 
_ afterwards, as evening approaches, they grow ſomewhat 


calm, as if afraid of deranging their own workmanfhip, 
When the Sun comes to ſet behind this magnificent net- 


ting, -you ſee a. multitude of luminous rays tranſmitted 


through each particular interſtice, which produce ſuch an 
effect, that the two fides of the lozenge illuminated by 
them, have the appearance of being begirt with a fillet of 
gold, and the other two, which are in the ſhade, ſeem 
tinged with a ſuperb ruddy orange. Four or hve diver- 
gent ſtreams of light, emanated from the ſetting Sun up 
to the Zenith, clothe with fringes of gold, the undeterm- 
inate ſummits of this celeſtial barrier, and proceed to ſtrike 
with the reflexes of their fires the pyramids of the collat- 
eral aErial mountains, which then appear to conſiſt of fil. 
ver and vermillion. At this moment of the evening are 
perceptible, amidft their redoubled ridges, a multitude of 
valleys extending into infinity, and diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves at their opening 6 by ſome ſhade of fleſh, or of roſe 
golour, 
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Thoſe celeſtial valleys preſent, in their different contours, 


inimitable tints of white, melting away into white, or 
ſhades lengthening themſelves out, without mixing over 
other ſhades. You ſee, here and there, iſſuing from the 
cavernous ſides of thoſe mountains, tides of light precip- 


| ;tating themſelves in ingots of gold and ſilver, over rocks 


of coral. Here it is a gloomy rock, pierced through and 
through, diſcloſing, beyond the aperture, the pure azure 
of the firmament ; there it is an extenſive ſtrand, covered 
with ſands of gold, ſtretching over the rich ground of 
Heaven; poppy coloured, ſcarlet, and green as the em- 
erald. | | 

The reverberation of thoſe weſtern colours diffuſes itſelf 
over the Sea, whoſe azure billows it glazes with ſaffron 
and purple. The mariners, leaning over the gunwale of 
the ſhip, admire in ſilence thoſe aerial landſcapes. Some- 
times this ſublime ſpeQacle preſents itſelf to them at the 
hour of prayer, and ſeems to EE to lift up their 
hearts with their voices to the Heavens. It changes its 
appearance every inſtant : What was juſt now luminous 
becomes in a moment coloured, {imply ; and what is now 
coloured will, by and by, be in the ſhade. The forms 
are as variable as the ſhades ; they are, by turns, iſlands, 
hamlets, hills clothed with the palm tree ; vait bridges 
ſtretching over rivers, fields of gold, of amethyſts, of 
rubies, or rather, nothing of all this; they are celeſtial 
colours and forms which no pencil can pretend to im- 
tate, and which no language can deſcribe. 

It is very remarkable, that all travellers who have, at 
various ſeaſons, aſcended to the ſummits of the higheſt 
mountains on the Globe, between the Tropics, and be- 
yond them, in the heart of the Continent, or in Iſlands, 
never could perceive, in the clouds below them, any thing 
but a gray and lead coloured ſurface, without any varia- 
tion whatever as to colour, being always ſimilar to that of 
a lake, The Sun, notwithſtanding, illuminated thoſe 
clouds with his whole light ; and his rays might there 
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From this obſervation it follows, and I ſhall repeat it in 


| manifeſt themſelves only in the lower region of the clouds, 


N 


1 


five colours, with their intermediate ſhades, generating 


only a ſtrong tint of that which precedes it, and a faint 
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combine, without obſtruction, all the laws of refraction 
to which our ſyſtems of Phyſics have ſubjected them. 


another place, becauſe of its importance, that there is not 
a ſingle ſhade of colour employed in vain, through the 
whole extent of the Univerſe; that thoſe celeſtial decora- 
tions were made for the level of the Earth, and that their 
magnificent point of view is taken Hom the habitation of 
Man. | 


Theſe admirable concerts X lights and forms, which 


the leaſt illuminated by the Sun, are produced by laws 
with which I am totally unacquainted. But let their va- 
riety be what it may, the whole are reducible to five col. 
ours ; yellow appears to be a generation from white ; red 
a deeper ſhade of yellow; blue, a tint of red greatly 
ſtrengthened ; and black, the extreme tint of blue. It is 
impoſſible to entertain a doubt reſpecting this progreſſion, 
if you obſerve, in the morning, as I have mentioned, the | 
expanſion of light in the Heavens. You there ſee thoſe 


each other nearly in this order: White, ſulphur yellow, 
lemon yellow, yolk of egg yellow, orange, Aurora colour, 
poppy red, full red, carmine red, purple, violet, azure, in- 
digo, and black. Each of thoſe colours ſeems to be 


tint of that which follows; thus the whole together ap- 
pear to be only modulations of a progreſſion, of which 
white is the firſt term, and black the laſt. 

In this order, whereof the two extremes, white and 
black, that is, light and darkneſs, produce, in harmoniz- 
ing, ſo many different colours, you will remark, that the 
red colour holds the middle place, and that it is the moſt 
beautiful of the whole, in the judgment of all Nations. 
The Ruſſians, when they would deſcribe a beautiful girl, 
ſay ſhe is red. They call her craſtna devifſa: Red and 
beautiful being with them ſynonimous terms. In Mext- 
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60 and Peru, red was held in very high eſtimation. The 
moſt magnificent preſent which the Emperor Monte- 


zeuma could deviſe for Cortez, was a necklace of lobſters, 
which naturally had that rich colour.* The only demand 


made upon the Spaniards by the King of Sumatra, on 
their firſt landing in his country, and preſenting him with 
many famples of the commerce and induſtry of Europe, 


was ſome corals, and ſcarlet coloured ſtuffs ;F and he 


| promiſed to give them, in return, all the ſpiceries, and oth- 


er merchandiſe, of India, for which they might have oc- 
caſion. | | 
There is no ſuch thing as carrying on trade, to any ad- 


| vantage, with the Negroes, the Tartars, the Americans, 


and the Eaſt Indians, but through the medium of red cloths. 
The teſtimonies of travellers are unanimous reſpecling 
the preference univerſally given to this colour. Of this 
I could produce proofs innumerable, were I not afraid of 
being tedious, I have indicated the univerſality of this 
taſte, merely in the view of demonſtrating the falſhood of 
the philoſophic axiom which aſſerts, that taſtes are arbi- 
trary, or which amounts to the ſame thing, that there are 
in Nature no laws for beauty, and that our taſtes are the 
effects of prejudice. The direct contrary of this is the 
truth; it is prejudice that .corrupts our natural taſtes, 
which would otherwiſe be the ſame over the whole Earth. 
From a prejudice of this kind, the Turks prefer green to 
every other colour, becauſe, according to the tradition of 
their Theologians, this was the favourite colour of Ma- 
homet, and his deſcendents alone, of all the Turks, have 
the privilege of wearing the green turban. 

But from a ſimilar, though oppoſite prejudice, the 
Perſians, their neighbours, deſpiſe green, becauſe they re- 
jett the traditions of thoſe Turkiſh Theologians, and, ac- 
cordingly, do not acknowledge that conſanguinity of their 
Prophet, being followers of Ali. 


* See Herrera. 


+ See General Hiſtory of Voyages by the Abbe Prevgft. 
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From another chimera, yellow appears to che Chineſe 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all colours, becauſe it is that of 
their emblematical dragon. Yellow 1s, in China, the im- 

rial colour, as green is in Turkey. The Chineſe, nev. 
ertheleſs, if we may depend on the authority of 1/brants 
Ides, repreſent their Gods and Heroes, on the ſtage, with 
their faces ſtained a blood colour.* All theſe Nations, 
the political colour excepted, conſider red as the moſt 
beautiful, which is ſufficient to eſtabliſh with Maas to 
it, an unanimity of preference, 

But, without dwelling longer on the variable teſtimony 


of Man, we have only ta appeal to that of Nature. It is 


with red that Nature heightens the moſt brilliant parts of 
the moſt beautiful flowers, She has given a complete 
clothing of it to the roſe, the Queen of the Garden : She 
has beſtowed this tint on the blood, which 1s the princi- 
ple of life in animals : She inveſts moſt of the feathered 
race, in India, with a plumage of this colour, eſpecially 
in the ſeaſon of love. There are very few birds, on 
which ſhe does not then beſtow ſome ſhades, at leaſt, of 
this rich hue. Some have their heads covered with it, 
ſuch as thoſe which are called Cardinals ; others have a 
breaſt plate of it, a necklace, a capuchin, a ſhoulder knot. 
There are ſome which preſerve entirely the gray, or 
brown ground of their plumage, but glazed over with red, 
as if they had been rolled in carmine. Others are be. 
ſprinkled with red, as if you had blown a ſcarlet powder 
over them. Together with this ſome have a mixture of 
ſmal} white points, which produces a charming effect. 
A little bird of India, called Bengali, is painted in this 
manner. | 
But nothing can be more lovely than a turtledove of 
Africa, who bears on her pearl gray plumage, preciſely 
over the place of the heart, a bloody ſpot conſiſting of 
different kinds of red blended, perfectly reſembling a 


* Journey from Moſeo w, to China, page 141. 
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wound: It ſeems as if this bird, dedicated to "Joe was del. 
tined to wear her maſter's livery, and had ſerved as a mark 
to his arrows. What is ſtill: more wonderful, theſe rich 
coraline tints diſappear in moſt of thoſe birds as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon of love is over, as if they were robes of cere- 
mony, lent them by the benevolence of Nature, only dur- 
ing the celebration of their nuptials. 

The red colour, ſituated in the midſt of the five primor- 
dial colours, is the harmonic expreſſion of them, by way 
of excellence; and the reſult, as has been ſaid, of the 
union of two contraries, light and darkneſs. There are, 
beſides, tints extremely agreeable, compounded of the op- 
poſitions of extremes. For example, of the ſecond and 
fourth colour, that is, of yellow and blue, is formed green, 
which conſtitutes a very beautiful harmony, and which 
ought, perhaps, to poſſeſs the ſecond rank in beauty, 
among colours, as it poſſeſſes the ſecond in their genera- 
tion. Nay, green appears, in the eyes of many perſons, 
if not the moſt beautiful tint, at leaſt the moſt lovely, be- 
cauſe it is leſs dazzling than red, and more congenial to 
the eye.“ 


* It is harmony which renders every thing perceptible, juſt as monotony 
makes every thing to diſappear. Not only are colours the hatmonic conſo- 
nances of light: But there is no ont coloured body whofe tint Nature does 
not heighten by the contraſt of the two extreme generative colours, which 
are white and black. Every body detaches itſelf by means of light and 
ſhade, the firſt of which is akin to the white, and the ſecond to the black. 
Every body, accordingly, bears upon it a complete harmony. 

| This is not the effect of chance, Were we enlightened, for example, by 
a luminous air, we ſhould not perceive the form of bodies; for their out- 
lines, their profiles, and their cavities, would be overſpread with an uni- 
form light, which would cauſe their prominent and retreating parts te diſ- 
appear, With a providence, therefore, completely adapted to the weaks 
neſs of our viſion, the AuTyor of Nature has made the light to iſſue from 
a ſingle point of Heaven: And with an intelligence that equally challenges 
our admiration, He has given a motion of progreſſion to the Sun, who is 
the ſource of that light, in order to form, with the ſhades, harmonies vary- 
ing every inſtant, He has likewiſe modified that light, on terreſtrial objects, 
in ſuck a manner, as to illuminate both immediately and mediately, by re- 
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I ſhall inſiſt no longer on the other harmonic ſhades 
which may be deduced, in conformity to the laws of their 
generation, from colours the moſt oppoſite ; and of which 


might be formed accords and concerts, ſuch as Father 


Caſtel produced from his celebrated Harpſichord, I muſt, 
however, remark, that colours may have a powerful in- 
fluence on the paſſions ; and that they, as well as their 


harmonies, may be referred to the moral affections. For 


example, making red the point of departure, which 1s the 
harmonic colour ſupereminently, and proceeding toward 
white in an aſcending progreſſion, the nearer you ap- 
proach to this firſt term, the more lively and gay are the 


colours. You will have in ſucceſſion the poppy, the or- 


ange, the yellow, the lemon, the ſulphur, the white. 
On the contrary, the farther you proceed from red to- 
ward black, the ſadder'and more lugubrious are the col- 


ours; for this is the progreſſion ; purple, violet, _—_ 


indigo and black. 
In the harmonies which may be formed, on both ſides, 


by the union of oppoſite colours, the more that the tints 


of the aſcending progreſſion predominate, the more lively 


* 


fraction and by reflection, and to extend its tints, and its harmonies, with 
thoſe of ſhade, in a way that no words can expreſs. 

J. J. Rouſſeau one day made this obſervation: © Painters can give the 
«© appearance of a body in relief, to a ſmooth ſurface ; I ſhould be very 
„glad to ſee them give the appearance of a ſmooth ſurface to a raiſed 
« body.” I made no reply at the moment; but having fince reflected on 
the ſolution of this problem in optics, I by no means conſider the thing as 
impoſſible, The whole that is neceſſary, according to my idea, is to de- 
ſtroy one of the harmonic extremes which render bodies prominent. For 
inſtance, if the obje& aimed at were to flatten a baſs relief, it would be 
neceſſary to paint the cavities white, or the prominent parts black. Ac- 
cordingly, as they employ the harmony of the clare obſcure, to give the 
appearance of a ſolid body to a plane ſurface, they might employ the ino- 
notony of one ſingle tint, to make what is actually raiſed and ſolid to dif- 
appear, and become to the eye a plane ſurface. In the firſt caſe, paint - 
ing renders that viſible which is not tangible ; in the ſecond, we ſhould 
have a body that might be touched, without being viſible, This laſt de- 
ecption would be fully as ſurpriſing as the other, 


* 
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will be the harmonies produced ; 5 ts contrary will 
| take place, in proportion as the colours of the deſcending 
harmony ſhall prevail. From this harmonic effect it is, 
that green, being compounded of yellow and blue, is ſo 
much more gay, as the yellow has the aſcendant, and ſad 
in proportion as the blue predominates, 

Farther, from this harmonic influence i: is, that white 
transfufes moſt gaiety into all other tints, becauſe it is 
light itſelf. Nay, it produces, from oppoſition, a moſt 
4 ne" effect in the harmonies, which I call melancho- 

; for, blended with violet, it gives the delicious hue of 
* lilach flower; mixed with blue, it makes azure; and 
with black, produces pearl gray; but melted away into 
red, it exhibits the roſe colour, that enchanting tint, 
which 1s the. flower of life. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the predominance of black in colours which are 


have reſulted from unmixed black. This becomes per- 
ceptible on blending it with yellow, orange and red, 
Wwhich are thereby rendered dull and gloomy colours. 
Red gives life to every tint into which it is infuſed, as 
hite communicates gaiety, and black ſadneſs. _ 

If you would wiſh to produce effe&s entirely oppoſite 


have only to place the extreme colours cloſely by each 
other, without mingling them. Black, oppoſed to white, 
produces the moſt mournful, and the harſheſt effett. 
Their oppoſition 1 is a badge of mourning among moſt Na- 
ions, as it is the ſignal of impending deſtruction in the 
empeſtuous appearances of the Heavens, and in the com- 
otions of the Ocean. The yellow too, oppoſed to black, 


aſp, the tyger, and ſeveral others... I do not pretend to 
nſinuate, that the women have not the ſkill of employing 
o advantage, in their dreſs, thoſe oppoſite colours; but 
hey are called in as an embelliſhment only on account of 
he contraſts which they form with the colour of their 
vox. II, E 


gay, the effect produced is more mournful than would 


o moſt of thoſe which I have been juſt indicating, you 


Is the characteriſtic of many dangerous animals, as the 
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theſe principles. We have repreſented white as a gay, 


| Nations of Africa and Aſia, however black they may be, 
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complexion ; and as the red predominates there, it fol. 
lows that the oppoſite colours are advantageous to them, 
for harmonic expreſſion is never ſtronger, than when found 
between the two extremes which produce it. We ſhall 
offer a few thoughts hereafter on this part of harmony, 
when we come to ſpeak of contraſts, and of the human 
figure. | 

It would be ridiculous to affect ignorance of the ob. 
jections which may be ſtarted againſt the univerſality of 


and black as a ſad colour. Nevertheleſs, certain Negro 
Nations repreſent the Devil as white: The inhabitants of 
the Peninſula of India, in token of mourning, rub their 
forehead and temples with the powder of ſandalwood, 
the colour of which is a yellowiſh white. The Navigator 
La Barbinois, who, in his voyage round the world, has as 
well deſcribed the manners of China, as thoſe of our ſea- 
officers, and of ſeveral European Colonies, ſays, that 
white is the colour of mourning among the Chineſe, 
From theſe inſtances it might be concluded, that the 
feeling of colour muſt be arbitrary, as it is not the ſame 
in all Nations. 

I venture to offer the 8 reply to theſe objec- 
tions. It-has already been proved by evidence, that thi 


prefer white women to thoſe of every other tint, If there 


be any Negro Nations who paint the Devil white, thi 
may be eaſily accounted for, from the ſtrong feeling which : 
they have of the tyranny which the whites exerciſe ove 
them. White, accordingly, having become with them 
political colour, ceaſes to be a natural one. Beſides, thè 
white in which they paint their Devil 1s not a white 
beautifully harmonious, like that of the human figure: . 
But a dead white, a chalk white, ſuch as that with which 
our painters illuminate the figures of phantoms and ghoſl 1 
in their magical and infernal ſcenes. E 


If this dazzling colour is the expreſſion of mourning 
among the Indians and Chineſe, the reaſon is, it contraſts 
harſhly with the black ſkin of thoſe Nations. The In- 
| dians are black. The ſkim of the ſouthern Chineſe is 


nuch ſun burnt. They derive their religion and their 


Jeading cuſtoms from India, the cradle of the Human 
Race, the inhabitants of which are black. Their out- 
ward garments are of a gloomy colour: A great part of 
their dreſs conſiſts of black ſattin; the covering for their 
under extremities is black boots; the ornamental furni- 
ture of their houſes conſiſts, in a great meaſure, of that 
beautiful black varniſhed ware, which we import from 
their country. White muſt, therefore, produce a harſh 
diſſonance with their furniture, their dreſs, and, Ove all, 
with the duſky colour of their ſkin. 

If thoſe Nations were to wear a black habit, in mourn- 


ing, as we do, be their colour ever ſo deep, it would not 
form a claſhing oppoſition in their dreſs. The expreſſion 
of grief, accordingly, is preciſely the ſame with them as 


with us. For if we, in a ſeaſon of mourning, oppoſe the 
black colour of our clothes to the white colour of our 
ſkin, in order thence to produce a funeral diſſonance, the 
ſouthern Nations oppoſe, on the contrary, the white col- 


our of their garments to the duſky colour of their ſkin, in 


order to produce the ſame effect. 

This variety of taſte admirably confirms the univerſal- 
ity of the principles which we have laid down reſpecting 
the cauſes of harmony and diſſonance, It farther demon- 


ſtrates, that the agreeableneſs, or diſagreeableneſs of a2 


colour, reſides not in one ſingle ſhade, but in the harmo- 
ny, or in the claſhing contraſt, of two oppoſite colours. 
We might find proofs of thoſe laws multiplied without 
end, in Nature, to which Man ought ever to have recourſe 
in all his doubts, She oppoſes harſhly, in hot countries 
as in cold, the colours of dangerous and deſtruttive ani- 
mals, Venomous reptiles are univerſally painted in gloomy 
colours, Birds of prey are univerſally of an earthy hue 
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oppoſed to yellow, and white ſpecks on a dark 3 
or dark ſpots on a light ground. Nature has given a yel. 
low robe, ſtriped with duſky brown, and ſparkling eyes, 
to the tyger lying in ambuſh under the ſhade of the foreſts 
of the South: And ſhe has tinged with black the ſnout 


and paws, and with blood colour the throat and eyes, of 


the white bear, and thereby renders him apparent, not. 
withſtanding the whiteneſs of his fur, amidſt the ſnows of 
the North. 


Of Forms. 


— 


Let us now proceed to the generation of forms. If } 
am not miſtaken, the principles of theſe, like thoſe of col. 
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ours, are reducible to five, namely, the line, the triangle, 


the circle, the ellipſe and the parabola. 
The line generates all forms, as the ray of light does all 
colours. It goes on progreſſively, like the other, in its 


generations, ſtep by ſtep, producing firſt, by three frac- 


tions, the triangle, which, of all figures, contains the ſmall. 
eſt of ſurfaces under the greateſt of circuits. The trian- 


gle afterward, compoſed itſelf of three triangles at the 
centre, produces the ſquare, which conſiſts of four trian. 
gles from the central point; the pentagon, which conſiſts} 
of five; the hexagon, which conſiſts of ſix; and ſo of the 
reſt of the polygons, up to the circle, which is compoſed 
of a multitude of triangles, whoſe ſummits are at its cen-| 
tre, and the baſes at its circumference : And which, con-] 
trary to the triangle, contains the greateſt of ſurfaces un. 
der the ſmalleſt of peripheries. The form which has 


hitherto, always been going on progreſſively, commencing 
with the line, relatively to a centre, up to the circle, al 
terwards deviates from it; and produces the ellipſe, then 
the parabola, and finally all the other widened curves, tht 
equations of which may all be referred to this laſt. 


Jo that under this ape, the indefinite line has no 


WW common centre: The triangle has three points in its 


bounding lines, which have a common centre; the ſquare 
has four; the pentagon five; the hexagon n And the 


5 | circle has all the points of its circumference regulated 
conformably to one common and only centre. The el- 


lipſe begins to deviate from this regulation, and has two 
centres; and the parabola, as well as the other curves, 
which are analogous to it, have centres innumerable con- 
tained in their ſeveral axes, from which they remove far- 


ther and farther, forming ſomething like funnels. 


On the ſuppoſition: of this aſcending generation of 


forms, from the line, through the triangle, up to the cir- 


cle; and their deſcending generation, from the circle, 
through the ellipſe, to the parabola, I deduce, from theſe 
five elementary forms, all the forms of Nature ; as, with 
the five primordial colours 1 compoſe all the poſhble 
ſhades of colour. 

The line preſents the ſlendereſt form, the circle pre- 


ſents the fulleſt, and the parabola the moſt obliquely flut- 


ed. In this progreſſion it may be remarked, that the cir- 
cle, which occupies the middle between theſe two ex- 
tremes, is the moſt beautiful of all the elementary forms, 
as red is the moſt beautiful of all the primordial colours. 
I preſume not to ſay, with certain ancient Philoſophers, 


that this form muſt be the moſt beautiful, becauſe it is the 


figure of the Stars, which, however, would be no ſuch 
contemptible reaſon ; but, to employ only the teſtimony 
of our ſenſes, it is the moſt grateful to both the eye and 
the touch; it is, likewiſe, the moſt ſuſceptible of motion 
finally, what is no mean authority in the caſe of natural 
truths, 1t 1s conſidered as the moſt conformable to the 
taſte of all Nations, who employ it 1n their ornaments, 
and in their architecture; and it is particularly. conforma- 
ble to the taſte of children, who give it the preference to 


every other, in the inſtruments of their amuſemeng. 
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It is very remarkable, that theſe five elementary forms 
have the ſame analogies to each other which the five pri. 
mordial colours have among themſelves ; ſo that if you 
proceed to their aſcending generation, from the ſphere to- 
ward the line, you will have forms angular, lively and 
gay, which ſhall terminate in the ſtraight line, and of which 
Nature compoſes ſo many radiations and expanſions of 
figure, in the Heavens and on the Earth, fo agreeable to 
behold. If, on the contrary, you deſcend from the ſphere 
to the excavations of the parabola, you will be preſented 
with a gradation of cavernous forms, which are ſo fright. 
ful in abyſſes and precipices. 

Farther, if you join the elementary forms to the primor- 
dial colours, term for term, you vill obſerve their prin- 
cipal character mutually ſtrengthen each other, at leaſt 
in the two extremes, and in the harmonic expreſſion of 
the centre: For the two firſt terms will give the white 

ray, which is the ray of light itſelf; the circular form, 
united to the red colour, will produce a figure analogous 
to the roſe, compoſed of ſpherical portions, with carmine 
3 tints, and, from the effect of this double harmony, deem. 
. ed, in the judgment of all Nations, the moſt beautiful of 
# WH ; flowers. Finally, black, added to the vacuity of the pa- 
1  Tabola, increaſes the gloom of retreating and cavernous 
forms. | | 
With theſe five elementary forms may be eme 
figures as agreeable as the ſhades which are produced 
from the harmonies of the five primordial colours. So 
that the more there ſhall enter, into thoſe mixed figures, 
of the two aſcending terms of the progreſſion, the more 
FLAW light and gay ſuch figures will be; and the more that the 
75,7178 two deſcending terms ſhall predominate, the more heavy 
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144 lh and dull will be the forms. Thus, the form will be ſo 
# Þ T8 - > 

{bk "| much the more elegant, as the firſt term, which is the 
n ? VA ſtraight line, ſhall have the predominance. For example, 
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| . the column gives us pleaſure, becauſe it is a long cylin- 
n der, which has the circle for its baſis, and two ſtraight 
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; | lines, or a quadrilateral figure of conſiderable length, for 


its elevation. But the palm tree, of which it is an imita- 


. | tion, pleaſes ſtill more, becauſe the ſtellated and radiating 
forms of its palms, likewiſe taken from the ſtraight line, 
W conſtitute a very agreeable oppoſition with the roundneſs 


of its tem; and if, to this, you unite the harmonic form 
by way of excellence, namely, the circular, you will add 
inexpreſſibly to the grace of this beautiful tree. This, 


We likewiſe, Nature, who knows much more of the matter 


than we, has taken care to do, by ſuſpending, at the baſis 
of its divergent boughs, ſometimes the oval date, and 
ſometimes the rounded cocoa nut. : 

In general, as often as you employ the circular form, 


you will greatly enhance the agreeableneſs of it, by unit- 


ing it with the two contraries of which it is compoſed; 
for, you will then have a complete elementary progreſſion. 
The circular form alone preſents but one expreſſion, the 
moſt beautiful of all, in truth; but united to its two ex- 
tremes, it forms, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, an entire 
thought. It is from the effe& which thence reſults, that 
the vulgar conſider. the form of the heart to be ſo beauti- 


ful, as to compare to it every other beautiful and inter- 
| eſting object. That is beautiful as a heart, ſay they.“ 


This heart form conſiſts, at its baſis, of a projecting angle, 
and above, of a retreating angle; there we have the ex- 
tremes: And in its collateral parts, of two ſpherical por- 
tions: there is the harmonic expreſſion. 

It is, farther, from theſe ſame harmonies, that long 


| ridges of mountains, overtopped by lofty peaks of a pyra- 


midical form, ſeparated from each other by deep valleys, 


delight us by their gracefulneſs and majeſty. If to theſe 


* Is not our Author here indulging fancy, rather than following Nature ? 
If this be an idea and expreſſion of the common people, it muſt be the 
commonalty of a particular country, Heart is, perhaps, univerſally uſed to 
expreſs fondneſs, affection, deſire; but to repreſent the form of that organ 


as beauti ful, nay, the et of beauty, is, ſurely, a violent ſtretch of imagina- 
tion. H. H. 
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you add rivers meandering below, radiating poplars wav. 
ing on their banks, flocks of cattle and ſhepherds, you 
will have vales ſimilar to- that of Tempe. The circular 
forms of the mountains, in ſuch a landſcape, are placed 


between their extremes, namely, the prominency of the | 


rocks, and the cavity of the valleys. But if you ſeparate 
from it the harmonic expreſſions, that is, the- circular 
wavings of thoſe mountains, together with their peace. 
ful inhabitants, and allow the extremes only to remain, 
you will then have the dreary proſpett of Cape Horn; 

angular, 14mg rocks, hanging over fathomleſs a a» 
byſſes. 

If to theſe you add oppoſitions of colour, as that of 
ſnow on the ſummits of the duſky rocks, the foam of the 
billows breaking on the lurid ſhore, a pale ſun in a gloomy 
ſky, torrents of rain in the midſt of Summer, tremendous 
ſqualls of wind ſucceeded by ſullen calms, a European 
veſſel, on her way to ſpread deſolation over the iſlands of 
the South Sea,“ running upon a rock when it is begin- 
ning to grow dark, firing, from time. to time, guns, the 
fignal of diſtreſs, the noiſe of which the echoes of tho ſe 
horrid deſerts reverberate, the terrified Patagonian run- 
ning in amazement to his cave; you will have a com- 
plete view of that land of deſolation, covered over with 
the ſhades of death. | 


Would not the effect of this dreadful picture have been conſid erably 
ſtrengthened, had our Author repreſented his European veſlel as attempting 
to double Cape Horn, on her return from ſpreading devaſtation over the 
South Seas, and making ſhipwreck on that dreary coaſt, after the ſcene of 
blood was ated ? In this caſe we ſhould have had the ſtriking and inffruc= 
tive repreſentation of the connexion between Human Guilt and Divine 


Juſtice; of the claſhiog colliſion of criminality and vengeance, H, H, 
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ſtinguiſh five which are fundamental: Self motion, or the 


of place, and which is the principle of all motion ; ſuch 
Ws, perhaps, that of the Sun; after that, the perpendicular, 
che circular, the horizontal and the ſtate of reſt. All move- 
ments whatever may be referred to theſe five. Nay; you will 
Wremark that Geometricians, who repreſent them likewiſe 
vy figures, ſuppoſe the circular motion to be generated of 
he perpendicular and the horizontal, and, to make uſe 


ſquares. 

I ſhall not infil on the 0 of the generation of 
olours and forms, to thoſe of the generation of move- 
ments; and which actually exiſt, between the white col- 
ur, the ſtraight line; and ſelfmotion, or rotation ; between 
he red colour, the ſpherical form, and circular motion; 
between darkneſs, vacuity, and reſt. I ſhall not pretend 
o unfold the infinite combinations which might reſult 
from the union, or oppoſition, of the correſponding terms 
of each generation, and of the filiations of theſe ſame 
erms. I leave to the Reader the pleaſure of following 
p this idea; and of forming to himſelf, with theſe ele- 
ents of Nature, harmonies the moſt enchanting, with 
he additional charm of novelty. I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf, at preſent, to a few haſty obſervations NIN mo- 

ion. 

Of all movements, the harmonic, or circular motion, is 
he moſt agreeable. Nature has diffuſed it over moſt of 
er works, and has. rendered even the vegetables, which 
are faſtened down to the earth, ſuſceptible of it. Our 
VOL, II. 7 F | 


/ Movements: tir 
It remains that 1 ſuggeſt a few reflections on tlie ſub- 
Set of motions. Of theſe we ſhall, in like manner diſ- 


rotation of a body round itſelf, which ſuppoſes no change 


of their de produced by the diagonal of their | 


re 


towering tops of the trees, waving them about in ſeg mess 


prized for the exquiſiteneſs of either their ſong or thei 


ſervable in the flight of carnivorous birds. The ſpecial 
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4 
plains preſent frequent images of this, when the windy 
form, on the meadow, or on the cornfield, a ſeries of un. 


dulations, reſembling the waves of the ſea; or when they 
gently agitate, on the ſides of the lofty mountains, the 


of a circle. Moſt birds form portions of great circles a 
they play through the airy expanſe, and ſeem: to take 
pleaſure in tracing, as they fly, an infinite variety of curve 
and ſpiral motions, It is remarkable that Nature has be 
ſtowed this agreeable ſtyle of flying on many of the ino 
fenſive ſpecies of the feathered race, not otherwiſe to bi 


PRE: _ among others, 1s the Hight of the wal 5 
The caſe is very A en with reſpect to the progrelſ 3 


five movements of ferocious or noxious animals. The 


advance leaping, ſpringing, and join to movements ſome 
times extremely ſlow, others violently rapid: This is of 
ſervable in the motion of the cat lying in wait to cat 
a mouſe. Thoſe of the tiger are exactly ſimilar, in i 
approaches upon his prey. The ſame diſcordancy is ob{ 


of owl called the grand duke, floats through the midſt a | 
a tranquil ſky, as if the wind carried him this way: 
that. Tempeſts preſent, in the Heavens, the ſame 15 
acters of deſtruction. You ſometimes perceive the ſtorm 


degrees of velocity; now they fly with the rapidity « 
lightning, while others remain immoveable as the roc 
In the tremendous hurricanes of the Weſt Indies, th 
exploſion is always preceded and followed by a dead caln 

The more that a body poſſeſſes of ſelf motion, or 
rotation, the more agreeable it appears, eſpecially whe 
to this movement is united the harmonic, or circular me 
tion. It is for this reaſon, that trees whoſe leaves 
moveable, ſuch as the aſpin and poplar, have more gra 
than other foreſt trees, when agitated by the wind. T 


+ - UD . | 43 
| pleaſe the eye by the balancing of their tops, and by pre- 
ſenting, in turns, the two. ſurfaces of their foliage, which 
diſplay two different greens. They are likewiſe agreea- 
ble to the ear, from their imitation of the bubbling of 
Vater. From the effect of ſelf motion, it is, that, every 

moral idea out of the queſtion, animals intereſt us more 
chan vegetables, becauſe they have the principle of mo- 
tion within themſelves. | Tek | 
Ido not believe there is a ſingle ſpot on the Earth in 
which there is not ſome body in motion. Frequently 
have I been in the midſt of vaſt ſelitudes, by day and by 
night, and in ſeaſons of perfect tranquillity, and I have 
always heard fome noiſe or another. Often, in truth, it 
= was only the ſound of a bird flying, or of an inſect ſtir. 
Wring a leaf; but ſound always ſuppoſes motion. 

Motion is the expreſſion of life. In this you ſee the 
reaſon why Nature has multiplied the cauſes of it in all 
her works. One of the great charms of a landſcape is to 
ſee objects in motion; and this is the very thing which 
the pictures of moſt of our great Maſters frequently fail 


Wtcmpeſts, you will find, every where elſe, their foreſts and 
their meadows motionleſs, and the water of their lakes con- 
gealed. Nevertheleſs, the inverſion of the leaves of trees 
tpreſenting a gray or white under ſide; the undulations 
of the graſs in the valleys, and on the ridges of the moun- 
tains; thoſe which ruffle the ſmooth ſurface of the waters, 
and the foam which whitens the ſhores, recal, with inex. 
preſſible pleaſure, in a burning ſummer ſcene, the breath 
lo gentle and ſo cooling of the zephyrs. To theſe might 
be added, with infinite grace, and with powerful effect, 
the movements peculiar to the animals which inhabit 
them: For example, the concentric circles which the div- 
ing bird forms on the ſurface of the water; the flight of 
a ſea fowl taking its departure from a hillock, with neck. 
advancing, and legs thrown backward ; that of two white 


turtles ſkimming fide by fide, in the ſhade, along the ſkirts 


to expreſs. If you except ſuch of them as repreſent 
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of a foreſt; the balancing of a wagtail on the extremity 
of the foliage of a ruſh, bending under his weight, It 


might be poſſible even to repreſent the motion and the 


weight of a loaded carriage toiling up a hill, by expreſſing 
the duſt of the cruſhed pebbles which rifes up behind its 
wheels. Nay, I will go fo far as to ſay, that I think the 
effects of the ſinging of birds, and of the echoes, might be 
rendered perceptible, by the exprefſion of certain charac. 
ters which it is not neceſſary here to unfold. 

So far are moſt of our Painters, even among thoſ: 
whoſe talents are moſt conſpicuous, from pay ing attention 
to acceſſories ſo agreeable, that they omit them in ſub. 
jects of which thoſe acceſſories form the principal char: 
acter. For example, if they repreſent a chariot at full 
ſpeed, they take pains to exhibit every ſpoke of the 
wheels. The horſes, indeed, are galloping, but the char. 
jot is immoveable. The wheels of a carriage, however, 
that is running with a rapid motion, preſent but one ſin. 
gle ſurface; all their ſpokes are confounded to the eye. 
It was not thus that the Aneients, our maſters in every 
branch of Art, imitated Nature. Pliny tells us, that Apel. 
les had ſo exactly painted chariots with four horſes, that 
the wheels appeared to be turning round. In the curious 
liſt which he has tranfmitted to us of the moſt celebrated 
pictures of antiquity, and ſtill viewed with admiration at 
Rome in his time, he particularly mentions one which 
repreſented women ſpinning wool, whoſe ſpindles ſeemed 
actually to whirl. Another was held in high eſtimation,? 
in which were repreſented two light armed ſoldiers, the 
one of whom is ſo heated with running in battle, that 
& you ſee him fweat, and the other, who 1s lay ing down 
his arms, appears ks exhauſted, that you imagine you 
hear him panting.” 1 have feen, in many modern 
pictures, machines in motion, wreſtlers and warriors in 
action, but in no one of them did Jever find attention 


L e ye Natural Hiſtory, Book xxxvii, chap, 10 and 11. 
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: paid to theſe effefts ſo ſimple, and ſo expreſſive of the 
truth of Nature. Our painters conſider them as petty 
. details, beneath the notice of a man of genius. Neverthe- 
less theſe petty details are traits of character. 
s SS Marcus Aurelius, who poſſeſſed fully as much genius 
28 any modern whatever, has very judiciouſſy obſerved, 
at, in many caſes, it is on ſuch minuteneſſes the atten- 
W tion fixes, and from the contemplation of theſe-the mind 
derives the moſt pleaſure. - © The fight of the ſhrivelling 
« of ripe figs,” ſays he, the buſhy eyebrows of a lion, 
the foaming of an enraged wild boar, the reddiſh ſcales 
Ws «© which riſe on the cruſt of bread coming out of the ov- 
en, give pleaſure.” This pleaſure may be accounted 
for in various ways : Firſt, from the weakneſs of the hu- 
man mind, which, in contemplating any object whatever, 
fixes on ſome one principal point ; and then, from the de- 
ſign of Nature, who, likewiſe, in all her works, preſents 
to us one ſingle point of conformity, or of diſcordancy, 
which is, as it were, its centre. The mind increaſes its 
affection, or its averſion, for this characteriſtic trait, the 
more ſimple that it is, and, in appearance, contemptible. 
This is the reaſon that, in eloquence, the ſhorteſt expreſ- 
ſions always convey the ſtrongeſt paſſions; for all that is 
requiſite, as we have hitherto ſeen, in order to excite a 
| ſenſation of pleaſure, or of pain, is to determine a point 
of harmony, or of diſcord, between two contraries : Now, 
when theſe two contraries are oppoſites in nature, and are 
ſo, beſides, in magnitude and in weakneſs, their oppoſition 
redoubles, and conſequently their effect. 

The effect is farther heightened, if to this is joined, eſ- 
pecially, the ſurpriſe of ſeeing ſtriking occaſions of hope, 
or of fear, produced by objects of apparently ſmall im- 
portance ; for every phyſical effect produces, in Man, a 
moral feeling. For example, I have ſeen many pictures, 
and read many deſcriptions, of battles, which attempted 
to inſpire horror, by repreſenting an-infinite variety of in- 
ſtruments of deſtruction, and a multitude * dying and 
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dead perſons, wounded in every poſſible manner. The 
leſs did I fee} myſelf moved, the more I perceived the 
machinery employed to move me: One effect deſtroyed 


the other. But I have been greatly affected by reading, 
in Plutarch, the death of Cleopatra. 


That great Painter of calamity repreſents the Queen 
of Egypt meditating, in the tomb of Anthony, on the 
means of eluding the triumph of Auguſtus, A peaſant 
brings her, with permiſſion of the guards on duty at the 
entrance of the tomb, a baſket of figs. The moment that 
the clown has retired, ſhe haſtens to uncover the baſket, 
and perceives the aſpic, which, by her contrivance, had 
been introduced among the figs, to put a period to her 
miſerable life. This contraſt, a woman being, the ſubje&, 
of liberty and ſlavery, of royal power and annihilation, 
of voluptuouſneſs and death; thoſe leaves and fruits a- 
midſt which ſhe perceives only the head and ſparkling 
eyes of a puny reptile, prepared to terminate intereſts of 


dreſſes, There you are! all theſe oppoſitions, one after 
another, make you ſhudder. 

But, in order to render the perſon itſelf of Cleopatra 
intereſting, there is no occaſion to repreſent her to your. 
ſelf, as our Painters and Sculptors exhibit her, an academ- 
ic figure deſtitute of expreſſton! a ſtrapping virago, ro. 
buſt, and replete with health, with large eyes, turned to. 
ward Heaven, and wearing round her large and brawny 
arm a ferpent twiſted, like a bracelet, This is by no 
means a repreſentation of the little, voluptuous Queen of 
Egypt, who had herſelf carried, as 1 before mentioned, 
packed up in a bundle of goods, on the ſhoulders of Apol- 
lodorus, to keep a ſtolen aſſignation with Julius Ceſar ; 
at another time walking the ſtreets of Alexandria by 
night, with Anthony, diſguiſed as a ſempſtreſs, rallying 
him, and inſiſting that his jeits, and ſtyle of humour, ſmelt 
ſtrongly of the ſoldier. Still leſs is it a repreſentation of 
the unfortunate Cleopatra, reduced to the extreme af ca- 
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ſuch © great pith and moment; and which ſhe thus ad- 3 
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he lamity, dragging up, by means of cords and chains, with 
he tte aſſiſtance of two of her women, through the window 
ed of the monument in which ſhe had taken refuge, with 
g, ner head downward, without ever letting go her hold, 


= Lays Plutarch, that very Anthony, covered over with 


en blood, who had run himſelf through with his own ſword, 
he and who ſtruggled with all his remaining ange to get 
nt up, and expire in her arms. _ : 


Details are by no means to be deſpiſed ; they are fre- 


at WW quently traits of character. To return to our Painters 
t, and Sculptors; if they withhold the expreſſion of mo- 
ad tion to landſcapes, to wreſtlers, and to chariots in the 


courſe, they beſtow it on the portraits and the ſtatues of 
our great Men and Philoſophers. They repreſent them 
as Angels ſounding the alarm to judgment, with hair fly- 
ing about, with wild wandering eyes,'the muſcles of the 
face in a ſtate of convulſion, and their garments fluttering 
in the wind. Theſe, they tell us, are the expreſſions of 
genius. But perſons of genius, and great Men, are not 


tiques. The medals of Virgil, of Plato, of Scipio, of 
Epaminondas, nay, of Alexander, repreſent them with a 
ſerene and tranquil air. It is the property of inanimate 
matter, of vegetables, and of mere animals, to obey all the 
movements of Nature; but it is that of a great Man, in 
my opinion, to have his emotions under command, and it 


sony in ſo far as he exerciſes this empire, that he mer- 
0 its the name of Great, 

ff þ I have made a ſhort digreſſion from my fubjeB., i in or- 
1, der to ſuggeſt a few leſſons of conformity to Artifts, who, 


I am well aware, will find it much more difficult to ex- 
ecute, than it is eaſy for me to criticiſe. God forbid 
that any thing I have ſaid ſhould give a moment's pain to 
men whoſe works have ſo frequently given me exquiſite 
pleaſure. It was fimply my wiſh to caution the ingenious 
againſt the academic manner which: fetters them, and ts 


bedlamites. I have ſeen ſome of their portraits, on an- 
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ſtimulate them to tread in the ſteps of Nature, and to put. 


ſue that track as far as genius can carry them. 

This would be the place to ſpeak of Muſic, for ſound | 
are movements merely: But perſons of much greater a 
bility than I dare pretend to, have treated this noble An 
with conſummate ſkill. If any foreign teſtimony coull 
farther confirm me in the certainty of the principles which 
I have hitherto laid down, it is that of Muſicians of the 
higheſt reputation, who have reſtricted harmonic expreſ. 
fion to three ſounds. I might, as they have done, redue: 
to three terms the elementary generations of colours 
of forms, and of motions ; but if I am not miſtaken, they 
themſelves have omitted, in their fundamental baſis, the 
generative principle, which 1s Sound properly ſo call. 
ed, and the negative term, which is filence ; eſpecially a 
this laſt produces effects ſo powerful in the movement 
of Muſic. 

Theſe proportions might be extended to the progrel- 
fions of taſting, and it might be demonſtrated, that the 
moſt agreeable of them have ſimilar generations; as wei 
know, by experience, to be the caſe with regard to moitM 
fruits, whoſe different ſtages of maturity ſucceſſively pre- 


ſent five ſavours, namely, the acid, the ſweet, the ſugary, 


the vinous and the bitter. They are acid while growing, 
ſweet as they ripen, ſugary in a ſtate of perfe& maturity, 
vinous in their fermentation, and bitter in a ſtate of dry- 
neſs. Farther, we ſhould find that the moſt agreeable of 
theſe fayours, namely, the ſugary, is that which occupies 


the middle place in this progreſſion, of which it is the 


harmonic term; that, from its nature, it forms new har. 
monies, by a rowbination with its extremes ; for the bey- 


_ erages which are moſt grateful to the palate, conſiſt of acid 


and ſugar, as the refreſhing liquors prepared with citron 
juice; or of ſugar and bitter, ſuch as coffee. But while 
I am endeavouring to open new paths to Philoſophy, it 
is no part of my intention to preſent new combine 
to voluptuouſneſs. 


Though 1 have a thorough conviction of the truth of 
teſe elementary generations, and am able to ſupport them 
ich a multitude of proofs which 1 have collected, in the 


eermits me not, at preſent, to exhibit ; it would, however, 
e. a matter of no ſurpriſe to me, ſhould many of my 


aſtez are perverted from our infancy; by prejudices which 
letermine our phyſical ſenſations, much more powerfully 


lee han theſe laſt give direction to our moral affections. 

rs, ore than one Churchman conſiders violet as the moſt” 

er eeautiful of colours, becauſe his Biſhop wears it: More 
Biſhops than one give ſcarlet the preference, becauſe it is 


he Cardinal's colour; and more than one Cardinal, un- 
oubtedly, would rather be dreſſed in white, becauſe this 
olour is appropriated to the Head of the Church. A 
oldier, frequently, looks upon the red as the moſt beauti- 
ul of all ribbons ; but his ſuperior officer prefers the 
blue. Our temperaments, as well as our conditions, have 
n influence upon our opinions. | 

Gay people prefer lively colours to every other; per- 
ons of ſenſibility, thoſe which are delicate; the melan- 


ry, holy aſſume the duſky. Though I myſelf conſider red 
ng, Ws the moſt beautiful of colours, and the ſphere as the 
ity, voſt perfect of forms; and though I am bound more than 
y- ny other man, ſtrenuouſly to adhere: to this order; be- 
2 of Wauſe it is that of my ſyſtem, I prefer to the full red, the 


armine colour, which has a flight ſhade of violet; and 
o the ſphere, the oval, or elliptical form. It likewiſe ap- 
ears to me, if I may venture to ſay fo, that Nature has 
deſtowed, by way of preference, both of theſe modifica- 
lions on the roſe, at leaſt before it is completely expanded. 
Farther, I like violet flowers better than white, and ſtill 
uch better than ſuch as are yellow. I prefer a branch 
ff lilach in bloom to a pot of gilliflower,* and a Chi- 


Dr. Johnſon tells us that Cilliflower is a corruption in orthography for 
Julyflower, With due reſpeR to ſo great an Etymologiſt, this I take to be 
VOL, ih,” E 


das SL IK, 


aſtes of poliſhed, and of ſavage Nations, but which time. 


WR caders diſſent from what I have advanced. Our natural 
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neſe daiſy, with its diſk of: a ſmoky yellow, its rumpled 
ſhaggy down, its violet and grave petals, to the molt flaſhy 
cluſter of ſunflowers in the Luxemburg. 

I am perſuaded that I have theſe taſtes in common with 
many other perſons, and that, if we form a judgment of 
men from the colour of their clothes, by far the majority 
is rather ſerious than gay. I am likewiſe of opinion, that 
Nature, for to her we muſt ever have recourſe in order to 
be aſſured that we are right, gives moſt of her phyſical 
beauties a tendency to melancholy. The plaintive nota 
of the nightingale, the deep ſhades of the foreſt, the ſober 
luſtre of the Moon, inſpire no gaiety, nevertheleſs they in. 8 
tereſt us, and that deeply. I feel much more emotion in 
contemplating the ſetting than the riſing Sun. In general 
we. are pleaſed by gay and ſprightly beauties, but we ar 
melted and touched only by thoſe which are melanchoh, , 

I ſhall endeayour, in another place, to unfold the cauſe 
of theſe moral affections. They ſtand in connexion with 
laws more ſublime than any phyfical laws : While thei 
| laſt amuſe our ſenſes, the other ſpeak to the heart, ani 

calmly admoniſh us, that Man is ordained to a much 8 I 
deſtination. I 

It is very poſſible that I may be miſtaken in the ordeſ 
of thoſe generations, and may have tranſpoſed their terms 
But all that I, from the beginning, propoſed, was to opet 
ſome new paths into the Study of Nature. It is ſufficien 
for my purpoſe, that the effect of theſe generations is gen. 
erally acknowledged. Men more enlightened will eſtal 
liſh the filiations of them in a more luminous order, Al 
that I have hitherto ſaid on this ſubjeR, or hereafter maſf 3 
ſay, is reducible to this great Law: Every thing in Ns 
ture is formed of contraries ; It is from their harmonie 
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2 miſtake, The flowering of the plant is by no means limited to the mont 
of July. The Engliſh term is derived from the French word Girofiie, 
(the clove plant ;) every one knows the ſtriking analogy between the ſavou 
of that ſpice, and the ſmell of the Gilliflower, | H. H 
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chat the ſentiment of pleaſure reſults, and out of their « op- 
| poſitions iſſues the ſentiment of pain. | 
= This Law, as we ſhall ſee, extends alſo to morals. 
W Every truth, the truths of fat excepted, is the reſult of 
WE two contrary ideas. From this it follows, that as often as 
ve decompound a truth, by dialeftics, we divide it into 
che two ideas of which it is conftituted; and if we con- 
fine ourſelves to one of its elementary ideas, as to a de- 
tached principle, and deduce conſequences from it, we 
ſhall convert it into a ſource of endleſs diſputation ; for 
che other elementary idea will abundantly ſupply conſe- 
quences diametrically oppoſite to the perſon who is dif. 
poſed to purſue them ; and theſe conſequences are them- 
ſelves ſuſceptible of contradictory decompoſitions, which 
go on without end. The Schools are admirably adapted 
to inſtruct us how to manage this proceſs ; and thither 
rare we ſent to form our judgment. There are we taught 
W to ſeparate the moſt evident truths not only into two, but, 
as Hudibras ſays, into four. If, for example, ſome one 
of our Logicians, obſerving that cold had an influence on 
vegetation, ſhould think proper to maintain, that cold is 
the only cauſe of it, and that heat is even inimical to it, 
he would take care, no doubt, to quote the elfloreſcences 
and the vegetations of ice, the growth, the verdure, and 
the flowering of moſſes in Winter; plants burnt up by 
the heat of the Sun, in Summer, and many other effects 
relative to his theſis. But his antagoniſt, availing him- 
ſelf, on his ſide, of the influences of Spring, and of the 
rav ages of Winter, would clearly demonſtrate, that heat 
alone gives life to the vegetable world. But the truth is, 
after all, that heat and cold combined form one of the 
principles of vegetation, not only in temperate climates, 
but to the very heart of the Torrid Zone. 

It may confidently be affirmed, that all the diſorders, 
in both Phyſics and Morals, are neither more nor leſs 
than the claſhing oppoſition of two contraries, If men 
would pay attention to this Law, there would be a ſpeedy 
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end put to moſt of their wranglings and 1 for it 
may be urged, that, every thing being compoſed of con- 
traries, whoever affirms a ſimple propoſition, is only half 
right, as the contrary * has equally an exiſtence 
in nature. 

There is, perhaps, in the World but one intelleQual 
truth, pure, ſimple, and which does not admit of a contra- 
ry . ; it is the exiſtence of GOD. It is very remarka. 
ble, that thoſe who have denied it, adduce no other proofs 
to ſupport their negation, but the apparent diſorders of 


Nature, the extreme principles of which alone they con- 


templated : So that they have not demonſtrated, that no 
God exiſted, but that He was not intelligent, or that He 
was not good. Their error, accordingly, proceeds from 
their ignorance of natural Laws. Beſides, their arguments 
have been founded, for the moſt part, on the diſorders of 
men, who exiſt in an order widely different from that of 


Nature, and who alone, of all beings endowed with per- 


ception, haye been committed to their own direction. 
As to the nature of GOD, I know that faith itſelf pre. 


ſents Him to us, as the harmonic principle by way of ſu- 


preme excellence, not only with relation to all that ſur- 
rounds Him, of which He is the Creator and Mover, but 
even in his eſſence divided into three, perſons. Bo Boſſuet 
Has extended theſe harmonies of DEIT to Man, by trace 
ing in the operations of the human Soul, ſome conſonan- 
cy-to the Trinity, of which it is the image. Theſe lofty 
ſpeculations are, I acknowledge, infinitely above my 
reach. Nay, I am filled with admiration to think, that 
the Divinity ſhould have permitted beings ſo weak, 
and ſo tranſitory, as we are, to take ſo, much as a glimpſe 
of his omnipotence on this Earth ; and that he ſhould have 
veiled, under combinations of matter, the operations of 
his infinite Intelligence, in order to adapt it to our per- 
ception. A ſingle act of his will was ſufficient to call 
us into being; the ſlighteſt communication of his works 
is ſufficient. to illuminate our reaſon ; but I have a thor: 
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Lock en 90 that if the ſmalleſt ray of his divine eſ- 
ſence were to communicate itſelf directly to us, in a hu- 
man body, we muſt be annihilated, 


OF CONSONANCES. | 


4 
7 


Conſonances are repetitions of the ſame harmonies, 
They increaſe our pleaſures by multiplying them, and 
by transferring the enjoyment of them to new ſcenes. 
They farther communicate pleaſure, by rendering it per- 
ceptible to us, that the ſame Intelligence has preſided o- 
ver the different plans of Nature, as it preſents to us, 
throughout, ſimilar harmonies. Conſonances, accordingly, 
confer more pleaſure than ſimple harmonies, becauſe they 
convey to us the ſentiments of extenſion, and of Divinity, 
ſo congenial to the nature of the bm Soul. Natural 
objects excite in us a certain degree of ſatisfaction, only 
in ſo far as they aa and diſplay an eee feel- 
Ur- ing. 
put We find frequent examples of een in Najury 
uct The clouds of the Horizon frequently imitate, on the 
ac. Sea, the forms of mountains, and the aſpe&s of land, and 
an. this ſo exactly, as often to deceive the moſt experienced 
fty AW mariners. The waters reflect from their heaving boſom, 
my che heavens, the hills, the foreſts. The echoing rocks, 
hat in their turn, repeat the murmuring of the waters. As I 
ak, as walking one day, in the Pais de Caux, along the ſea» 
ple} ſide, and conſidering the reflexes of the ſhore in the bo- 
ave BW {om of the water, I was not a little aſtoniſhed to hear oth- 
; of er waves equitting a dying ſound behind me. I turned 
er- round, and perceived only; a high and ſteep ſhore, the 
call hoes of which were repeating the noiſe of the waves. 
ks WY This double conſonance appeared to me wonderfully a+ | 
10T- | 
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greeable. You would hübe ſaid there was u mountain in 


the other hand, ſhe repreſents in the midſt of the Land, 
the baſons of the vaſt Ocean, in mediterraneans, and in 


tides of the Ocean are, by thoſe of the Poles. ' 


monies are thoſe which have the moſt conſonances. Noth. 


A *1 * — * 2 7 
TP, . — Acme. an Nn 
* : 


particles of gravels, of micas, of cryſtals and of rocks. 


the ſea, and a fea in the mountain. 
Thoſe tranſpof tions of harmony, from one ella to 
another, communicate inexpreſſible pleaſure. Nature has 
multiplied them, accordingly, with boundleſs liberality, 
not only in fugitive images, but by permanent forms. She 
has repeated, in the midſt of the Seas, the forms of Conti. 
nents, in thoſe of iflands ; moſt of which, as we have ſeen, I 
have peaks, mountains, lakss, rivers and plains, propor. 
tioned to their extent, as if they were little Worlds. On 


* 3 oe Yo ks x 2 U 1 { 
c A Logs 


great lakes, which have their ſhores, their rocks, their 
iſles, their volcanoes, their currents, and, ſometimes, 2 
flux and reflux peculiar to themſelves, and which is occa- 
fioned by the effuſions from icy mountains, at the baſis of 
which they are commonly ſituated, as the currents and 


It is ſingularly remarkable, that the moſt beautiful hat. 


ing in the World, for example, 1s more beautiful than the 
Sun, and nothing in nature is ſo frequently repeated as his 
form, and his light. He is reflected in a thouſand differ. 
ent manners by the refractions of the air, which every day 
exhibit him above all the horizons of the Globe, before Wi 
he is actually riſen, and for ſome time after he has ſet; i 
by the parhelia which reflect his diſk, ſometimes twice or 
thrice, in the miſty clouds of the North; by the rainy 
clouds, in which his refrafted rays trace an arch ſhaded 
with a thouſand various colours; and by the waters, | 
whoſe reflexes exhibit him in an infinite number of places 
where he is not, in the boſom of meadows, amidſt flowers 
beſprinkled with dew, and in the ſhade of green foreſts. 
The dull and inert earth, too, reflefts him in the ſpecular 


It preſents to us the form of his diſk, and of his rays, in 
the diſks and POOR of the Os of radiated flowers with 
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IP it is covered, In a word, this beautiful ſar has 
1 | zultiplied himſelf to infinity, with yarieties of which we 
: know nothing, in the innumerable ſtars of the firmament, 


which he diſcovers to us, as ſoon as he quits our Hori. 


bo -on; as if he had withdrawn himſelf. from the conſonan- 


ces of the earth, only to diſplay to the delighted eye thoſe 


5 pf Heaven. 


From this Law of 8 it follows, that what is 


Wc and moſt beautiful in Nature, is likewiſe moſt com- 
non, and the moſt, frequently repeated. To it we muſk 
W-ſcribe the varieties of ſpecies in each genus, which are ſo 
: much the more numerous, in proportion as that genus is 


uſeful. For example, there is no family in the vegetable 


Wkingdom ſo neceſſary as that of the gramineous, on which 
ſubſiſt not only all the quadrupeds, but endleſs tribes of 
birds and inſefts ; and there is no one, accordingly, whoſe 
1 ſpecies are ſo varied. We ſhall take notice, in the Study 
on Plants, of the reaſons of this variety. I ſhall only re- 


mark, in this place, that it is in the gramineous families 


Man has found the great diverſity of nutritious grains, 


from which he derives his chief ſubſiſtence; and that 


from reaſons of conſonance, not only the ſpecies, but ſev- 


eral of the genera, nearly approach to each other, in or- 
der that they may preſent ſimilar ſervices to Man, under 


Latitudes entirely different. Thus, the millet of Africa, 
the maize of Braſil, the rice of Aſia, the palmſago of the 
Moluccas, the trunks of which are filled with alimentary - 
flower, are in conſonance with the corns of Europe, We 
ſhall find conſonances of another kind in the ſame places, 
as if it had been the intention of Nature to multiply her 


| benefits, by varying only the form of them, without 


changing almoſt any thing of their qualities. Thus, in 
our gardens, what a delightful and beneficial conſonancy 
between the orange and citron trees, the apple and the 
pear, the walnut and the filbert; and in our farm yards, 
between the horſe and the aſs, the gooſe and the duck, the 
cow and the ſhe goat, 
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\ Farther, each genus is in conſonancy with itſelf, fro 
difference of ſex. There are, however, between the ſexes, 
contraſts which give the greateſt energy to their loves, 
from the very oppoſition of contraries, from which, ag 
we have ſeen, all harmony takes its birth : But without 
the general conſonancy of form which is between them, 
ſenſible beings of the ſame genus never would have ap. 
proached each other. Without this, one ſex would have 
forever remained a ſtranger to the other. Before each 
of them could have obſerved what the other poſſeſſed 
that correſponded to its neceſſities, the time of reflection 
would have abſorbed that of love, and, perhaps, have ex. 
tinguiſhed all deſire of it. It is conſonancy which at. 
tracts, and contraſt which unites them. I do not believe 
that there is in any one genus, an animal of one ſex en- 
tirely different from one of the other, in exterior forms; 
and if ſuch differences are actually found, as certain Nat- 
uraliſts pretend, in ſeveral ſpecies of fiſhes and inſets, I 
am fully perſuaded, that Nature placed the habitation of 
the male and of the female very cloſe to each other, and 
planted their nuptial couch at no grens diſtance from their 
cradle. | 
But there is a bs of forms, mach more inti- 
mate ſtill than even that of the two ſexes, I mean the du- 
plicity of the organs which exiſts in each individual. Ev- 
ery animal is double. It you conſider his two eyes, his two 
noſtrils, his two ears, the number of his legs and arms dif. 
poſed by pairs, you would be tempted to ſay, here are two 
animals glued the one to the other, and united under the 
ſame ſkin. Nay, the parts of his body which are ſingle, as 
the head, the tail, and the tongue, appear to be formed of 
two halves, compacted together by ſeams. This is not the 
caſe with regard to the members properly ſo called : For 
example, one hand, one ear, one eye, cannot be divided into 
two ſimilar halves; but the duplicity of form in the parts 
of the body, diſtinguiſhes them eſſentially from the mem- 
bers: For the part of the body is double, and the member 
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N lingle 3 : The former is always ſingle and alone, and the 
latter always repeated. Thus, the head and the tail of 


an animal are parts of its W. and the legs and ears of it 
are members. 


This law of Nature, o one uf the moſt 1 1 one 
of the leaſt obſerved, deſtroys, at one blow, all the hy- 
potheſes which introduce chance into the organization ol 
beings; for, independently of the harmonies which it pre- 
ſents, it doubles at once the proofs of a Providence, which 
did not deem it, ſufficient to give one principal organ to 
each animal, adapted to each element in particular, ſuch 


as the eye, for the light of the Sun; the ear, for the ſounds 
of the air; the foot, for the ground which is to ſupport it: 


But determined, beſides, that every animal ſhould have 
each of thoſe organs by pairs. 

Certain Sages have conſidered this admirable duplica- 
tion as a prediſpoſition of Providence, in order that the 
animal might have a ſubſtitute always at hand, to ſupply 
che loſs of one of the double organs, expoſed as they are 
to ſo many accidents ; but it is remarkable, that the inte- 
rior parts of the body, which, at firſt ſight, appear to be 
ſingle, preſent, on cloſer examination, a ſimilar duplicity 


of forms, even in the human body, where they are more 


confounded than in other animals. Thus the five lobes 
of the lungs, one of which has a kind of diviſion ; the 
fiſſure of the liver; the ſupernal ſeparation of the brain, 


by the reduplication of the dura mater; the ſeptum luci- 


dum, ſimilar to a leaf of talc, which ſeparates the two an- 
terior ventricles of it; the two ventricles of the heart; 
and the diviſions of the other viſcera announce this double 
union, and ſeem to indicate, that the very principle of hfe, 
ts the . of two N harmonies * 


Each organ ĩs itſelf in 8 with the element for which it is deſ« 
tized ; ſo that from their mutual oppoſition ariſes a harmony which conſli- 
tutes the pleaſure enjoyed by that organ. This is very remarkable, and 
confirms the principles which we have laid down. Thus, the organ of vi- 
don, adapted principally to the Sun, is a body fiogularly oppokte to him; 
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ſition be much more unſteady than upon two, but ht 


be reduced to crawling, or hopping. This method of ad 


over which he is deſtined to move. 
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There farther reſults from this duplicity of organs, « 
much more extenſive range of utility than if they hai 
been fingle. Man, by the affiſtance of two eyes, can takt 
in, at once, more than half of the Horizon; with a ſin. 
80 one, he could fcarcely have embraced a third par. 
Provided with two arms, he can perform an infinite num. 9 
der of actions which he never could have accompliſpel 
with one only; ſuch as raiſing upon his head à load of 
conſiderable fize and weight, and clambering tp a tre 
Had he been placed upon one leg, not only would his po 


would be unable to walk; his progreſſive motion woullf 


vancing would be entirely diſcordant to the conſtitutict 
of the other parts of his body, and to the variety of ſoil 


If Nature has given a ſingle exterior organ to animals 
ſuch as the tail, it is becauſe the ufe of it, being extreme 
1y limited, extends but to a ſingle action to which it! 
fully equivalent. Beſides, the tail, from its ſituation, i 


ſecured againſt almoſt every danger. Farther, hardly an 
but the very powerful animals have a long tail, as bulk | 
Horſes and lions. Rabbits and hares have it very fhon : 
In feeble animals, which have one of conſiderable lengi } 
as the thornback, it is armed with prickles, or elſe it grow 
in that it is almoſt entirely aqueous. The Sun emits luminous 'rays ; th 2 
eye, on the contrary, is ſurrounded by a duſky eyebrow which overſhat- 
ows it. The eye is, beſides, veiled with a lid which can be raiſed ani 
dropped at pleaſure; and it farther oppoſes to the whiteneſs of the lig f 
aà tunic entirety black, called the 'uvea, which clothes the extremity of tit a 
optic nerve. | : | 3 
The other parts of the body preſent, in like manner, oppoſitions to tit , 
action of the elements to which they are adapted. Accordingly, the fet h 
of animals which ſcramble among rocks are provided with pincers, as thok , 
of tygers and lions. Animals which inhabit cold countries, are clothel | i 
with warm furs, and ſo on. But, with all this, we muſt not always recki 10 
on finding theſe contraries of the ſame ſpecies in every animal, Natut & 


poſſeſſes an infinite variety of means, for producing the ſame effecti, cor 
formably to the neceſſities of every individual. 
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again, if it happens to be torn off by an accident, as-in the 
cafe of the lizard. Finally, whatever may be the ſimplic- 
ity. of its uſe, this is remarkable, it is formed of two ſim- 
ilar halves, as the other parts of the body. 
There are other interior confonances, which collect 
diagonally, it I may uſe the expreſſion, the different organs 
of the body, in order to form but one only and ſingle an- 
imal of its two halves. I leave to Anatomiſts the inveſti- 
gation of this incomprehenſible connexion : But, be their 
knowledge ever ſo extenſive, I much doubt whether they 
will ever be able to trace the windings of this labyrinth. 
Why, for inſtance, ſhould the pain which attacks a foot, 
make itſelf felt, ſometimes, in the oppoſite part of the 
head, and vice versd4? I have ſeen a very aſtoniſhing proof 


of this confonance in the caſe of a ferjeant, who is ſtill 
living, I believe, in the Hoſpital of Invalids. This man 


having a fencing bout one day with a comrade, who, as 
well as himſelf, made uſe of his undrawn ſword, received 
a thruſt in the lacrymal angle of the left eye, which imme- 


diately deprived him of his ſenſes. On coming to him- 


ſelf, which did not happen till ſeveral hours afterward, 
he was found to be completely paralytic in his right leg 


| and right arm, and no medical aſſiſtance has ever been a- 
ble to reſtore the uſe of them.* 


I muſt here obſerve, that the cruel experiments every 
day made on brutes, in the view of diſcovering theſe ſecret. 
correſpondencies of Nature, ferve only to ſpread a thicker 


* This ſoldier was of Franche Comié. I never ſa him hut once, and I 
have forgotten his name, as well as that of the regiment to which he belong- 
ed; but I have not loft the recollection of his virtuous conduct, which was 
reported to me on undoubted authority. When the accident above related 
lent him to the Invalids, he remembered that, in his capacity of ſerjeant, 
he had inveigled, at the inſtigation of his captain, in a country village, a 


young fellow to enliſt, who was the only fon of a poor widow, and whe 


was killed three mofiths afterward in an engagement. The ſerjeant recol- 
lecting this act of cruelty and injuſtice, formed the reſolution of abſtaining 
from wine, He ſold his allowance as a penſioner in the Hoſpital of the 

Invalids, and remitted the amount every lix months te the mother whom 

ko had rebbed of her ſon. - 
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veil over them; for their muſcles, contracted by terror 
and pain, dg the courſe of the animal ſpirits, accel. 
erate the velocity of the blood, put the nerves into a ſtate 
of convulſion, and tend much rather to unhinge the ani. 
mal economy, than to unfold it. Theſe barbarous means, 
employed by our modern Phyſics, have an influence full 
more fatal on the morals of thoſe who practiſe them; for, 
together with falſe information, they inſpire them with 
the moſt atrocious of all vices, which 1s cruelty. 

If Man may preſume to put queſtions to Nature reſpett. 
ing the operations which ſhe is pleaſed to conceal, I ſhould 
| prefer the road of pleaſure to that of pain. Of the pro- 
priety of this ſentiment, I was witneſs to an inſtance, at a 
country ſeat in Normandy, Walking in one of the ad. 
_ Joining fields, with a young gentleman, who was the pro- 
prietor of them, we perceived bulls a fighting. He ran 
up to them, with his ſtaff brandiſhed, and the poor ani. 
mals inſtantly gave up their contention, He preſently 
went up to the moſt ferocious of the tribe, and began to 
tickle him, with his fingers, at the root of the tail. The 


animal, whoſe eyes were ſtill inflamed with rage, became 


motionleſs, with outſtretched neck, expanded noſtrils, 
tranſpiring the air with a ſatisfaction which moſt amuſing. 
Iy demonſtrated the intimate correſpondence between this 
extremity of his body and his head, 

The duplicity of organs is farther obſervable, even in 
vegetables, eſpecially in their eſſential parts, ſuch as the 
anthere of the flowers, which are double bodies; in their 
petals, one half of which correſponds exactly to the oth- 
er; in the lobes of their feed, &c. A ſingle one of theſe 
parts, however, appears to me ſufficient for the expanſion 
and the generation of the plant. This obſervation might 
he extended to the very leaves, the two halves of which 
are correſpondent in moſt vegetables ; and if any one of 

them recedes from this order, it is, undoubtedly, for ſome 
particular reaſon, well worthy of inveſtigation. 
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Theſe facts confirm the diſtinction which we have made 
between the parts and the members of a body: For in the 
leaves where this duplicity occurs, the vegetative faculty 
is uſually to be found, which is diffuſed over the body of 
the vegetable itſelf. So that if you carefully replant 
thoſe leaves, and at the proper ſeaſon, you will ſee the 
| complete vegetable thence reproduced. Perhaps, it is 
becauſe the interior organs of the tree are double, that 
the principle of vegetative life is diffuſed even over its 
ſlips, as we ſee it in a great number which ſprout again 
from one branch. Nay, there are ſome which have the 
power of perpetuating themſelves by cuttings ſimply. 
Of this we have a noted inſtance in the memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences. Two ſiſters, on the death of their 
mother, became heireſſes of an orange tree. Each of 
them inſiſted on having it thrown into her allotment, | 
At length, after much wrangling, and neither being diſ- 
poſed to reſign her claim, it was ſettled that the tree 
ſhould be cleft in two, and each take her half, The 
orange tree, accordingly, underwent the judgment pro- 
nounced by Solomon on the child. It was cleft aſunder ; 
each of the ſiſters replanted her own half, and, wonderful 
to be told! the tree, which had been ſeparated by ſiſterly 
animoſity, received a new clothing of bark from the be. 
nignant hand of Nature. 

It is this univerſal conforiance of forms which has ſug- 
geſted to Man the idea of ſymmetry. He has introduced 
it into moſt of his works of art, and particularly into 
Architecture, as an eſſential part of order. To ſuch a 
degree, in fact, is it the work of intelligence and of com- 
bination, that I conſider it as the principal character by 
which we are enabled to diſtinguiſh all organized bodies 
from ſuch as are not ſo, and are only reſults of a fortu- 
itous aggregation, however regular their aſſemblage may 
appear; ſuch as thoſe which produce cryſtallizations, 
eflloreſcences, chemical vegetations, and igneous effuſions, 
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It was in conformity to theſe refle&ions that, on con. 
fidering the Globe of the Earth, 1 obferved with the 
greateſt ſurpriſe, that it too preſented, like every organiz. 
ed body, a duplicity of form. From the beginning it had 
been my thought, that this Globe being the production of 
an Intelligence, order muſt of neceſhty pervade it. I had 
diſcerned, and admired, the utility of iſlands, and even of 


that of banks, of ſhelves, and of rocks, to protect the parts 
of the Continents which are moſt expoſed to the Currents 
of the Ocean, at the extremities of which they are always Wi 
ſituated, _ I had, in like manner, diſcerned the utility of Mi 
bays, which are, on the contrary, removed from the Cur. 
rents of the Ocean, and hollowed into deep retreats to 


ſhelter the diſcharge of rivers, and to ſerve, by the tran. 


| quillity of their waters, as an aſylum to the fiſhes, which 


in all ſeas retire thither in ſhoals, to collect the ſpoils of 
vegetation, and the alluvions of the Land, which are there 
diſgorged by the rivers. I had admired, in detail, the 
proportions of their different fabrics, but had formed ng 
conception of their combination. My mind was bewil. 
dered amidft ſuch a multiplicity of cuttings and carvings, 
of land and ſea ; and I ſhould, without heſitation, haye 
aſcribed the whole to chance, had not the order, which! 
perceived in each of the parts, ſuggeſted to me the poſſ- 


bility, that there might exiſt order alſo, in the totality of 


the Work. 
I am now going to diſplay the Globe 55 55 a new al- 


pett. The Reader, will, I hope, forgive this digreſſion 


which exhibits to him one little fragment of the materials! 
had laid up, for a geographical ſtvutture, but which tends to 
prove the univerſality of the natural Laws, whoſe exiſtence 
I am endeavouring to eſtabliſh. J ſhall be, as uſual, rap- 
id and ſuperficial ; But it is a matter of very inferior im- 
portance to myſelf, ſhould I enfeeble ideas, which I have 
not been permitted to arrange in their natural order, pra- 
vided I am enabled to tranſmit the germ of them into 
head ſuperior to my own. 


Iren 4. . by 


1 firſt endeavoured to find out conſonances between the 
northern and ſouthern halves of the Globe. But ſo far 
from diſcovering reſemblances between them, I perceiv- 
ed nothing but oppoſitions; the northern being, if 1 may 


WT fo exprefs my ſelf, a terreſtrial Hemiſphere only, and the 


ſouthern a maritime; and ſo different from each other, 
that the Winter of the one is the Summer of the other; 
and that the ſeas of the firſt Hemiſphere. ſeem to be op- 
poſed to the lands, amd to the iflands, which are ſcattered 
over the ſecond. This contraſt preſented to me another 
analogy with an organized body: For, as we hall fee in 
the following articles, ,every organized body has two 
halves in contraſt, as there are tWo in conſonance. 
I found in it then, under this new aſpett, ſomething 
like an analogy with an animal, the head of which ſhould 
have been to the North, from the attraction of the magnet, 
peculiar to our Pole, which ſeems there to fix a /en/ortum, 
as in the head of an animal: The heart under the Line, 
from the conſtant heat which prevails in the Torrid Zone, 
and which ſeems to determine this as the region of the 
heart; finally, the excretory organs in the ſouthern part, 
in which the greateſt Seas, the vaſt receptagles-of the allu- 
vions of Continents, are ſituated; and where we, 'like- 
wiſe, find the greateſt number of volcanoes, which may 
be conſidered as the exoretory organs of the Seas, whoſe 
bitumens and fulphurs they are inceſſantly conſuming. 
Beſides, the Sun, who ſojourns five or ſix days longer in 
the Northern Hemiſphere, ſeemed to preſent to me a far- 
ther, and a more marked, reſemblance to the body of an 
animal, in which the heart, the centre of heat, is ſome- 
what nearer to the head, than to the lower extremities. 
Though theſe contraſts appeared to me fufficiently de- 
terminate to manifeſt an order on the Globe, and though 
I perceived ſomething ſimilar in vegetables, diſtinguiſh- 
ed as they are into two parts, oppoſite in functions and in 
forms, ſuch as the leaves and the roots; I was afraid of 
4iving ſcope to my imagination, and of attempting to gen- 
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eraliſe, through the weakneſs of the human mind: Fe 
| Laws of Nature peculiar to each exiſtence, by extending 
them to kingdoms, which were pot ſuſeentible of the ap. 
plication. _ | 

But I ceaſed to doubi of the 8 e ot the Globe 
when, with two halves in contraſt, I found two others in 
conſonance. I was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, I muſt con. 
feſs, when I obſerved, in the duplicity of forms which 
conſtitute it, members exactly ROSE on that ſide and 
on this. 

The Globe, if we contacts it 1 Eaſt to Weſt, is di 
vided, as all organized bodies are, into two ſimilar halves, 
which are the Old and the New World. Each of their 
parts mutually correſponds in the (eaſtern and weſtern 
Hemiſpheres ; ſea to ſea, iſland to iſland, cape to cape, 
peninſula to peninſula. - The lakes of Finland, and the 
gulf of Archangel, correſpond to the lakes of Canada, 
and Baffin's bay ; Nova Zembla to Greenland ; the Bal. 
tic to Hudſon's bay; the Iſlands of Greatbritain and Ire. 
land, which cover the firſt of theſe mediterraneans, to the 
| Iſlands of Good Fortune and Welcome, which protect the 
ſecond ; the Mediterranean, properly ſo called, to the gulf 
of Mexico, which is a kind of mediterranean, formed, in 

part, by iſlands. At the extremity of the Mediterranean, 
we find the iſthmus of Suez in conſonance with the iſth- 
mus of Panama, placed at the bottom of the gulf of Mex. 
ico. Conjoined by thoſe iſthmuſes, the peninſula of A. 
frica preſents itſelf in the Old World, and the peninſula 
of South America in the New. The principal rivers of 
theſe diviſions of the Globe front each other in like man- 
ner; for the Senegal diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic, 
directly oppoſite to the river of the Amazons. Finally, 
each of theſe peninſulas, advancing toward the South 
Pole, terminates in a cape equally noted for violent tem- 
peſts, the Cape of Good Hope, and Cape Horn. 

There are, beſides, between theſe two Hemiſpheres, a 
variety of other points of conſonance, on which I ſhall 


ed, do not correſpond in exactly the ſame Latitudes; 
put they are diſpoſed in the direction of a ſpiral line hd 


outh, ſo that. theſe correſponding points proceed in a 
egular progreſſion. They are nearly of the ſame height, 
etting out from the North, as the Baltic and Hudſon's 
bay; and they lengthen in America, in proportion as it 
Wdvances toward the South. This progreſſion makes it- 
elf farther perceptible along the whole length of the Old 
Continent, as may be ſeen from the form of its Capes, 
hich, taking the point of departure from the Eaſt, length- 
en ſo much the more toward the South, as they advance 
oward the Weſt; ſuch as the Cape of Kamſchatka, in 
WA ſa; Cape Comorin, in Arabia; the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Africa; and, finally, Cape Horn, in America. 
Theſe differences of proportion are to be accounted 


ot projected in the ſame manner; for the Old -Conti- 
ent has its greateſt breadth from Eaſt to Weſt, and the 
(ew has its greater extent from North to South; and it 
s manifeſt, that this difference of projection has been reg- 
lated by the AUTHOR of Nature, for the ſame reaſons 
yhich induced Him to beſtow double parts on animals 
and on vegetables, in order that, if neceſſity required, the 
dne might ſupply what was deficient in the other, but 
principally that they might be of mutual aſſiſtance. 

If, for example, there exiſted only the Ancient Con- 
nent, with the South Sea alone, the motion of that Sea 
deing too much accelerated, under the Line, by the regu- 
ar winds from the Eaſt, would, after having ſurrounded 
he Torrid Zone, advance with incredible fury, and attack 
remendouſly the Land of Japan: For the ſize of the bil- 
ows of a Sea, is always in proportion to its extent. But 
rom the diſpoſition of the two Continents, the billows 
i the great eaſtern Current of the Indian Ocean, are 
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no longer inſiſt. Theſe different particulars, it'is admit- E : 


Ing from Eaſt to Weſt, and extending from North to 


or from this, that the two terreſtrial Hemiſpheres are 


partly retarded by the MER A of the Moluccas and 
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Philippine an they are ſtill farther broken by othe 
iſlands, ſuch as the Maldivia, by the Capes of Arabia, and 
by that of Good Hope, which throws them back toward 
the South. Before they reach Cape Horn, they have 9 
encounter new obſtacles, from the Current of the South 
Pole, which then croſſes their courſe, and the change «f 
the monſoon, which totally deſtroys the cauſe of the com- 
motion at the end of ſix months. Thus, there is not! 
ſingle Current, be it eaſterly or northerly, which pervade 
ſo much as a quarter of the Globe, in the ſame direction 
Beſides, the diviſion of the parts of the Globe into tun 
18 ſo neceſſary to its general harmony, that if the channe 
of the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates them, had no ex 
iſtence, or were in part filled up, according to a ſuppoſitio 
once entertained, by the great iſland Atlantis, x all the or 
ental rivers of America, and all the occidental of Europ 
would be dried up; for thoſe rivers owe their ſuppliaꝗ 
only to the clouds which emanate from the Sea. Be 
ſides, the Sun enlightening, on our fide, only one terre 
trial Hemiſphere, the mediterraneans of which would dif 
appear, muſt burn it up with his rays; and at the fam 
time, as he warmed, on the other ſide, a Hemiſphere d 
water only, moſt of the iſlands of which would fink d 
courſe, becauſe the quantity. of that Sea muſt be increaſe 
by the ſubtraction of ours, an immenſity of vapour woull 
ariſe, and go merely to. waſte. 
It would appear that, from theſe conſiderations, Ns 
ture has not placed in the Torrid Zone the greateſt lengi 
of the Continents, but only the mean breadth of Ameri 
and of Africa, becauſe the action of the Sun would ther 
have been too vehement. She has placed there, on ti 
contrary, the longeſt « diameter of the South Sea, and ti 
greateſt breadth of the Atlantic Ocean, and there ſhe ha 
collected the greateſt quantity of iſlands in exiſtence 
F OE, ſhe has placed in the breadth of the Continents 
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* A ales iſland imagined by Plato, 'as Son been 1 by 
many learned men, allegorically to repreſent the Athenian Government. 
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which ſhe has there lengthened out, the greateſt bodies of 
running water that are in the World, all iſſuing from 
mountains of ice; ſuch as the Senegal and the Nile, which 
iſſue from the mountains of the Moon in Africa; the A- 
mazon and the Oroonoko, which have their ſources in 
the Cordeliers of America. 

Again, it is for this reaſon chat ſhe has multiplied, in 
the Torrid Zone, and in its vicinity, lofty chains of moun- 


W tains covered with ſnow, and that ſhe direfts thither the 
Winds of the North Pole and of the South Pole, of which 


the Trade winds always partake. And it is very remark- 
able, that ſeveral of the great rivers which flow there, are 


not ſituated preciſely under the Line, but in regions of 


the Torrid Zone, which are hotter than the Line itſelf. 
Thus, the Senegal rolls its ſtream in the vicinity of Zara, 
or the Deſert, which, if we may credit the concurring teſ- 


Wtimony of all travellers, is the hotteſt part of Africa. 


From all this taken together, we have a glimpſe of the 
neceſſity of two Continents, to ſerve mutually as a check 
to the movements of the Ocean. It is impoſſible to con- 


eive how Nature could have diſpoſed them otherwiſe, 


than by extending one of them lengthways, and the other 
in breadth, in order that the oppoſed Currents of their 
Ocean might balance each other, and that there might 
thence reſult a harmony, adapted to their ſhores, and to 
the iſlands contained in their baſons. | 
Were we to ſuppoſe theſe two Continents vtolbfted | 
circularly, from Eaſt to Weſt, under the two temperate 
Zones, the circulation of the Sea contained between the 
two, would be as we have ſeen, too violently accelerated 
by the conſtant action of the Eaſt wind. There could be 


no longer any communication by Sea, from the Line to- 


ard the Poles; conſequently, no icy effuſions in that 


Ocean, no tides, no cooling, and no renovation, of its 


waters. If we ſuppoſe, on the contrary, both Continents 
extended from North to South, as America is, there would 
be no longer any oriental Current in the Ocean ; the-two 
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halves of each Sea would meet in the midſt of their chan Wi 
nel, and their polar effuſions would there encounter each 


other with an impetuoſity of commotion, of which the icy 


effuſions precipitated from the Alps, with all the dreadful 
ravages which they commit, convey but a faint idea. Bui 
by the alternate and oppoſite Currents of the Seas, the iq 
_effuſions of our Pole proceed, in Summer, to cool Afrie 


Braſil, and the ſouthern parts of Aſia, forcing its way be. 


yond the Cape of Good Hope, by the Monſoon which 8 


then carries the Current of the Ocean toward the Ea 


and, during our Winter, the effuſions of the South Pok 1 


proceed toward the Weſt, to moderate, on the ſame ſhore 
the action of the Sun, which is there unremitting. I) 


means of theſe two ſpiral motions of the Seas, ſimilar vl 


thoſe of the Sun in the Heavens, there is not a fingle dro 
of water but what may make the tour of the Globe, bye 
vaporation under the Line, diſſolution into rain in t 

Continent, and congelation under the Pole. Theſe uni 
verſal correſpondencies are ſo much the more worthy d 
being remarked, that they enter into all the plans of N; 


ture, and preſent themſelves in the reſt of her Works. 


From any other imaginable order would reſult other 
conveniencies, which I leave the Reader to find out. Hy 


potheſes ab abſurdo, are at once amuſing and uſeful ; the 


change, it 1s true, natural proportions into caricatures ; bu 
they have this advantage, that, by convincing us of the 
weakneſs of our own underſtanding, they impreſs us with 


a deep ſenſe of the wiſdom of Nature. Let us recolled 


the Socratic method of ratiocination. Do not let us walt 
our time in overturning ſyſtems which preſent to us plan 
different from thoſe we ſee. Let us only deduce conl6 
quences from them : To admit them is nene re fut 
tion. 

I could farther An that moſt iſlands themſelve 
conſiſt of double parts, as the Continents, of which, as 
have elſewhere ſaid, they are abridgments, from the 
peaks, their mountains, their lakes, and their rivers, p! 


med + poet — hs eee As 


portioned to their extent. Many of thoſe which are ſit- 
uated in the Indian Ocean, have, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, two Hemiſpheres, the one oriental, the other occi- 


dental, divided by mountains which go from North to 


South, ſo that when it is Winter on one ſide, Summer 
reigns on the other, and reciprocally ; ſuch are the iſlands 
of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and moſt of the Philippines and 


Moluccas ; ſo that they are evidently conſtructed for the 


two Monſoons of the Ocean in which they are placed. 
Did time permit, the varieties of their conſtruction, 
would furniſh me with many curious remarks, tending to 


petting the conſonances of the Globe. For my own 


| part, I believe theſe principles of order to be ſo certain, 


that I am perſuaded it might be poſſible, on ſeeing the 
plan of an iſland, with the elevation and the direction of 
its mountains, to aſcertain its longitude, its latitude, and 
what are the winds which moſt regularly blow there. Nay, 
I farther believe, that with theſe laſt given, we might, 
vice verſa, trace the plan and ſhape of an iſland, ſituated 
in whatever part of the Ocean, From this, however, I 
except fluviatic iflands, and ſuch as, being too ſmall of 
themſelves, are collected into archipelagos, as the Maldi- 
vias ; becauſe ſuch iſlands have not the centre of all their 
adaptations in themſelves, but are ſubordinated to the ad- 
joining rivers, archipelagos, and continents. | 
It is indubitably certain that I advance no paradox, 
when I compare, between the Tropics, the general form 
of the iſlands which are expoſed to the two Monſoons, 
and that of the iſlands which are under the regular Eaſt 
wind, - We have juſt obſerved, that Nature had given, in 
a certain ſenſe, two Hemiſpheres to the firſt, in dividing 
them through the middle by a chain of mountains running 
North and South, in order that they might receive the al- 
ternate influences of the Eaſt and Weſt winds, which 
blow there, by turns, ſix months of the year; but in the 
lands ſituated in the South Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, 


confirm, in particular, what I have ſaid, in general, reſ- 
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where the Eaſt wind blows inceſſantly from the ſame quat 


ter, ſhe has placed the mountains at the extremity of the 
Land, in the part moſt remote from the wand, that the 
brooks and rivers formed from the clauids, which are ac. 
cumulated by that wind on their peaks, may now through 
the whole extent of theſe iſles. 

I am ſenſible that I have elſewhere related theſe laf 
obſervations, but I here preſent them in a new light. Be. 
fides, ſhould 1 ſometimes fall into repetition, there can be 


no great harm in repeating new truths, and ſome indul. 


gence is due to theweakneſs of him who announces them, 


| 1 
OF PROGRESSION. 


Progreſſion i is a ſeries of conſonances, aſcending or de. 
ſcending. Wherever we meet progreſſion, it produces 
exquiſite pleaſure, becauſe it excites in our ſoul the ſen- 
timent of infinity, ſo conformable to our nature. I have 
already faid, and it cannot be repeated too frequently: 
Phyſical ſenſations delight us only in ſo far as they awaken 
an intellectual ſentiment. 

When the leaves of a vegetable are arranged round its 
branches, in the ſame order that the branches themſelves 
are round the ſtem, there is conſonancy, as in pines ; but 
if the branches of that vegetable are farther diſpoſed a. 
mong themſelves, on ſimilar plans, which go on diminiſh- 
ing in magnitude, as in the pyramidical form of firs, 
there is progreſſion ; and if theſe trees are themſelves dif- 
poſed 1 in long avenues, decreaſing in height and in colour- 
ing, like their particular maſs, our pleaſure i is heightened, 
becauſe the progreſſion becomes infinite. 

From this inſtin& of infinity it is that we take pleaſure 


in viewing every object which preſents us with a progrel- 


ſion; as nurſery grounds, containing plants of different 
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ages, hills fly ing off to the Horizon in ſucceſlive elevations, 
perſpettives without a termination. _ 

Monte/quieu has, nevertheleſs, tain that, if the 
road from Peterſburg to Moſcow is in a ſtraight line, the 
traveller muſt die upon it with languor. I have perform- 
ed that journey, and can confidently affirm, from perſonal 
knowledge, that - the road is very far from being in a 
ſtraight line. But admitting it to be ſo, the languor of 
W the traveller would ariſe from the very ſentiment of in- 
finity, joined to the idea of fatigue. It is this ſame ſen- 
timent, ſo delicious when it blends with our pleaſures, 
which overwhelms us with anguiſh unutterable when con- 
nected with calamity ; as we but too frequently experience. 
However, I believe that we ſhould fink, at length, under 
the weight of an unbounded perſpettive, from its preſent- 
ing infinity to us, always in the ſame manner; for our 
foul has not only the inſtinct of it, but likewiſe that of 
univerſality, that is, of every poſſible modification of in- 
finity. | 

Nature has not formed, after our limited manner, per- 
ſpectives with one or two conſonances; but ſhe compoſes 
them of a multitude of different progreſſions, by introduc- 
ing that of plans, magnitudes, forms, colours, move- 
ments, ages, kinds, groups, ſeaſons, latitudes, and combin- 
ing with theſe an infinity of conſonances, deduced from 
reflexes of light, of waters, of ſounds. 

Let me ſuppoſe that ſhe had been limited to the plan- 
tation of an avenue from Paris to Madrid, with one ſingle 
genus of trees, ſay the fig; I do not apprehend I ſhould 
tire on performing that journey. 1 ſhould ſee upon it 
one ſpecies of the fig tree bearing the fruit called by the 
Latins mamillane,* becauſe it had a reſemblance to a wo- 
man's breaſt, in Latin mamilla : Another ſpecies, with 
figs quite red, and not bigger than an olive, ſuch as thoſe 
of Mount Ma: another with white fruit ; with black ; 


See Pliny' Natural Hiſtory, book xv. Chap. 18. 
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of the colour of porphyry, and thence called, by the An- 
cients, porphyritæ. In the courſe of this track would 
likewiſe occur the fig tree of Hyrcania, loaded with more 
than two hundred buſhels of fruit; the ruminal fig tree, 
the ſpecies under the ſhade of which Romulus and Remuz 
were ſuckled by a ſhe wolf; the fig tree of Hercules; in 
a word, the nineteen ſpecies enumerated by Pliny, anda 
great variety of others, unknown to the Romans and 10 
us. Each of theſe ſpecies of trees would exhibit vegeta. 
bles of various magnitude; young, old, ſolitary, in cluf. 


ters; ſome planted by the brink of rivulets, ſome iſſuing 


from the clefts of rocks. Each tree would preſent the 
ſame variety in its fruits expoſed, on one ſingle foot, i 
I may uſe the expreſſion, to different Latitudes, to the 
South, to the North, to the Eaſt, to the Weſt, to the Sun, 
and under ſhade of the leaves : Some of them would he 


green, and juſt beginning to ſhoot, others violet, and 


cracked, their crevices ſtored with honey. On the other 
hand, we ſhould find ſome, under different Latitudes, in 
the ſame degree of maturity, as if they hung upon the 
ſame tree, thoſe which grow to the North being, in the 


bottom of valleys, ſometimes as forward as thoſe which, 
though much farther to the South, ripen more ſlowly, 


from their ſituation on the tops of mountains. 
Theſe progreſſions are to be found in the minuteſt of 


the works of Nature, and of which they conſtitute the 


principal charm. They are not the effect of any mechan- 


ical Law. They have been apportioned to each vegeta- 
ble, for the purpoſe of prolonging the enjoyment of its 


fruit, conformably to the wants of Man. Thus the aque- 
ous and cooling fruits, ſuch as thoſe of a ruddy hue, ap. 
pear only during the ſeaſon of heat; others, which were 
neceſſary in the Winter time, from their nutrimental 
flours, and their oils, as cheſnuts and walnuts, are capable 
of being preſerved a conſiderable part of the year. But 
thoſe which are defigned to ſupply the accidental de- 
mands of Mankind, thoſe of travellers and navigators, fa 
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but they appear upon the tree, at all ſeaſons, and in every 
degree of maturity. In tropical countries, on the unin- 
habited ſhores of the iſlands, the cocoa tree bears, at 
once, twelve or fifteen cluſters of cocoa nuts, ſome of 


ers are knit; others are already full of milk ; and, finally, 


ſeaman's tree. 

It is not the heat of the Tropics which gives to this 
tree a fecundity ſo conſtant, and ſo varied; for the fruits 
of the trees have, in the Indies, *as in our climates, ſeaſons 


ſeaſon returns. I know of no other, except the cocoa 
tree and the banana, which are in fruit all the year round. 
This laſt mentioned plant is, in my opinion the moſt uſe- 
ful in the World, becauſe its fruit makes excellent food, 
without any art of cookery, having a moſt agreeable fla- 


duces a cluſter, or aggregation, of ſixty or fourſcore fruit, 
which come to maturity all at once; but it puſhes out 
ſhoots of every degree of magnitude, which bear in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and at all times. The progreſſion of fruits in the 
cocoa, is in the tree, and that of the fruits of the banana 
is in the plantation. Univerſally, that which is moſt uſe- 
ful, is likewiſe moſt common. 


ſent diſpoſitions ſtill more wonderful; for, though the ear 
of corn has ſeveral faces, its grains come to maturity at 
che ſame time, from the mobility of its ſtraw, which pre- 
ſents them to all the aſpects of the Sun. The vine does 
not grow in form of a buſh, nor of a tree; but in hedge 
rows; and though its berries be arranged in form of cluſ- 
ters, their e renders them . penetra- 


dee Francis by ound to vibe Maldivias. 
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"Pre TY on the earth at all times. Not only are 
theſe laſt incloſed in ſhells, adapted to their preſervation, 


Which are ſtill in the bud; others are in flower; oth- 


ſome are in a ſtate of perfect maturity. The cocoa 18 the 


of ripening, and after which they are ſeen no more till the 


vour, and poſſeſſing very nutrimental qualities. It pro- 


The productions of our cornfields * vineyards. pre- 
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ble by the rays of the Sun. Nature thus lays men under 
the neceſſity, from the ſpontaneous maturity of theſe fruit, 
deſtined to the general ſupport of human life, to unite 
their labours, and mutually aſſiſt each other an the plea. 
ant toils of the harveſt and the vintage. The corafield 
and the vineyard may be conſidered as the moſt powerful 
cements of ſociety. Bacchus and Ceres, accordingly, were 
regarded, in ancient times, as the firſt Legiſlators of the 
Human Race. The Poets of antiquity frequently diſtin. 
guiſh them by this honourable appellation. An Indian, 
under his banana and his cocoa tree, can do extremely 
well without his neighbour. . It is for this reaſon, I be. 
lieve, rather than from the nature of the climate, which h 
there ſo mild, that there are fo few republics in India, and 
ſo many governments founded in force. One man can} 
there make an impreſſion on the field of another, only by 
the ravages which he commits : But the European, who 
ſees his harveſt grow yellow, and his grapes blacken all 
at once, haſtens to ſummon to his aſſiſtance, in reaping 
his crop, not only his neighbours, but the traveller who 
happens to be paſſing that way. Beſides, Nature, while 
ſhe has refuſed to the corn plant and the vine the power 
of yielding their fruits at all ſeaſons of the year, has be- 
ſtowed on the flour of the one, and the wine of the other, 
the quality of being preſervable for ages. 

All the Laws of Nature have a reſpef to our necefſ- 
ties; not only thoſe which are evidently contrived to 
neiniſhir to our comfort; but others frequently concur to 
this end ſo much the bener, the more that they ſeem 0 
deviate from it. | 
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OF CONTRASTS. 


Contraſts differ from contraries in this, that contra- n 
ries act but in one ſingle point, and contraſts in their gen- f 
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oral bien An okject bas but one contrary, but 
it may have many contraſts, White 1s the cootrary of 


WT black ; but it contraſts with dine, green, red, and various 
cher colours. 


Nature, in ales to Ain the hates the con- 
fonances, and the progreſſions of bodies, from each other, 
makes them exhibit contraſts. - This Law 1 is ſo much the 


leſs obſerved, the more common it is. We trample under 


foot truths the moſt wonderful, and of the higheſt impor- 
tance, without paying the ſlighteſt attention to them. 

All Naturalifls conſider the colours of bodies as fim- 
ple accidents ; and moſt of them look an their very 
forms as the effect of ſome attraftion; incubation, wi 
lization, &c. Books are every day compoſed, the object 
of which is to extend, by analogies, the mechanical effes 
of thoſe Laws to the different productions of Nature; but 


if they really poſſeſs fo much power, How comes it that 


the Sun, that univerſal agent, has not long ere now filled 
the waters, the dry land, the foreſts, the heavens, the plains, 
and all the creatures over which he exerciſes ſo much in- 
fluence, with the uniform and monotonous effects of his 
light? All theſe objects ought to aſſume his appearance, 
and preſent only white or yellow to our eyes, and be dil. 
tinguiſhed from each other only by their ſhades. A land- 
ſcape ought to exhibit to us no other effects but thoſe of 
a cameo, or of a print. Latitudes, we are told, diverſify 
the colour of them. But if Latitudes have this power, 
How comes it to paſs, that the productions of the fame 
climate, and of the ſame field, have not all the ſame tints ? 
Whence is it that the quadrupeds, which are born and 
die in the meadow, do not produce young ones green as 
the graſs on which they feed ? | | 

Nature has not fatisfied herſelf with eſtabliſhing partic 
ular harmonies in every ſpecies of beings, in order to char- 
acterize them; but that they might not be confounded a- 
mong e e ſhe exhibits them in contraſts, We 
ſhall ſee, in the following Study, for what particular rea- 
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ſon ſhe has beſtowed upon herbs a green hue, in 28840 
ence to every other colour. In general ſhe has made 
herbs green, to detach them from the earth; and then ſhe 
has given the colour of the earth to animals which live on 
herbage, to diſtinguiſh them, in their turn, from the 

ground over which they ſtray. This general ' contraſ i 
may be remarked in the herbivorous quadrupeds, ſuch a 
the domeſtic animals, the yellow beaſts of the foreſts and 
in all the granivorous birds, which live among herbage, i 
or in the foliage of trees, as the hen, the partridge, the 
_ quail, the lark, the ſparrow, and many others, which are 
of earthy colours, becauſe they live among verdure. Bu 


thoſe, on the contrary, who live on dingy grounds are clad . 


in brilliant colours, as the bluiſh tomtit, and the wood. 
pecker, which ſcramble along the rind of trees in puria 
of inſe&ts, and many others. 

Nature univerſally oppoſes the colour of the animal to 
that of the ground on which it 1s deſtined to live. This 
moſt admirable Law admits not of a ſingle exception. | 
ſhal] here produce a few examples of it, to put my Reader 
In the way of obſerving thoſe delightful harmonies, of 
which he will find abundant -proofs in every climate, 
There is ſeen, on the ſhores of India, a large and beauti- 
ful bird, white and fire coloured, called the flamngo, not 
that it is of Flemiſh extraction, but the name is derivel 
from the old French word flambant, (flaming) becauſe it 
appears, at a diſtance, like a flame of fire. He generally 
| inhabits in ſwampy grounds, and ſalt marſhes, in the wa- 
ters of which he conſtrufts his neſt, by raiſing out of the 
moiſture, of a foot deep, a little hillock of mud a foot 

and a half high. He makes a hole in the ſummit of this 
little hillock ; in this the hen depoſits two eggs, and 
hatches them, Ic her feet ſunk 1 in the water, by means 
of the extreme length of her legs. When ſeveral of theſe 
birds are fitting at the ſame time on their eggs, in the 


midſt of a ſwamp, you would take them at a diſtance, for 
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the waters. 
Other fowls LPR contraſts of a different 10 on the 


ame ſhores. The pelican, or wide throat, is a bird white 
ind brown, provided with a large bag under its beak, 


Wing to ſtore his bag with fiſh : And, the ſupply of the day 
baving been accompliſhed, he perches on ſome pointed 
rock, on a level with the water, where he ſtands immove- 
able till the evening, ſays Father Du Tertre,* © as in a 
* ſtate of profound ſorrow, with the head drooping, from 
the weight of his long bill, and eyes fixed on the agi. 
tated Ocean, as motionleſs as a ſtatue of marble.” On 

the duſky ſtrand of thoſe ſeas may frequently be diſtin- 
Wouiſhed herons white as ſnow, and in the azure plains of 
the {ky, the paillencu of a ſilvery white, ſkimming through 
Wit almoſt out of ſight : He is ſometimes glazed over with 
Wa bright red, having likewiſe the two long feathers of his 
tail the colour of fire, as that of the South Seas. 

In many caſes, the deeper that the ground is, the more 
brilliant are the colours in which the animal, deſtined to 
live upon it, is arrayed. We have not, perhaps, in Europe, 
any inſect with richer and gayervlothing than the ſterco- 
raceous ſcarab, and the fly which bears the ſame epithet. 
This laſt is brighter than burniſhed gold and ſteel ; the 
other of a hemiſpherical form, 1s of a fine blue, inclining 
to purple: And in order to render the contraſt complete, 
he exhales a ſtrong and agreeable odour of muſk. _ 

Nature ſeems, ſometimes, to deviate from this Law, but 
then it is from other reaſons of conformity, according to 
which all her plans are adjuſted. Thus, after having con- 
traſted, with the ground on which they live, the animals 
capable of making their eſcape from every danger by their 
ſtrength, or their agility, ſhe has confounded thoſe whoſe 
Howneſs, or weakneſs, would expoſe them to the aſſaults 


* Hiſtory ef the Antilles, 


the flames of a conflagration, burſting from 8 boſom of 


hich is of exceſſive length. Out he goes every morn- 
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ol their enemies. The ſnail, which is deſtitute of ſight, i 
of the colour of the bark of the trees which he gnaws, g 
of the wall in which he takes refuge. = 

Flat fiſhes which are indifferent ſwimmers, ſuch as the 
turbot, the flounder, the plaice, the burt, the ſole, and ſer. 
eral others, which are cut out, as it were, from a thin 
plank, becauſe they were deſtined to a fedentary life, clo 
to the bottom of the Sea, are of the colour of the fand 
where they find their nouriſhment, being ſpotted, like the 
beach, with gray, yellow, black, red and brown. They 
are thus ſpeckled, I admit, only on one fide ; but to fuck 
a degree are they poſſeſſed of the feeling of this reſen-Wi 
lance, that when they find themſelves incloſed within th 
parks formed on the ſtrand to entrap them, and obſervinſ 
the tide gradually retiring, they bury their fins in the ſand i 
expecting the return of the tide, and prefent to the eye on. 
ly their deceitful fide, It has fach a perfect reſemblana 
to the ground on which they ſquat, to conceal themſelves, 
that it would be impoſſible for the fiſhermen to diſtinguiſh 
them from it, without the help of fickles, with which they 
trace ſmall foſſes, in every direction, along the ſurface offi 
the ſand, to detect by the touch what the eye could no 
diſcern. Of this I have been a witneſs oftener than once. 
much more highly amuſed at the dexterity diſplayed by 
the fiſhes, than at that of the fiſhermen. 

The thornback, on the \ contrary, which is alfo a flat 
fiſh, and a bad ſwimmer, but carnivorous, is marbled witl 
white and brown, in order to be perceived at a diſtance 
by other fiſhes ; and to prevent their being devoured, nM 

their turn, by their enemies, which are very alert, ſuch a" 
the ſea dog, or by their own companions, for they are ex- 
tremely voracious, Nature has clad them in a prickly 
mail, particularly on the poſterior part of the body, as the 
tail, which is moſt expoſed to attack when they fly. 

Nature has beftowed at once, in the colours of innox- 
ious animals, contraſts with the ground on which they 
live, and conſonances with that which is adjacent, and has 
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ſuperadded the inſtin of employing theſe alternately, ac · 
ording as good or bad fortune prompts. Theſe wonder. 
ul accommodations may be remarked in moſt of our 
Cnall birds, whoſe flight is feeble, and of ſhort duration. 
ve gray lark finds her ſubſiſtence among the graſs of 
Jes plains? Does any thing terrify her ? She glides away, 
Wand takes ber ſtation between two little clods of earth, 
here ſhe becomes inviſible. On this poſt ſhe remains 
Wa ſuch perfect tranquillity, as hardly to quit it when the 

o0t of the fowler is ready to cruſh her. | 
The ſame thing is true of the partridge, I have no 
Joubt that theſe defenceleſs birds have a ſenſe of thoſe 
WE ontraſts and correſpondencies of colour, for I have re- 

marked it even in inſefts, In the month of March laſt, 
obſerved, by the brink of the rivulet which waſhes the 
WW obelins,* a butterfly of the colour of brick, repoſing 
ich expanded wings on a tuft of graſs. On my ap- 
Proaching him, he flew off. He alighted, at ſome paces 
iſtance, on the ground, which, at that place, was of the 
Wane colour with himſelf. I approached him a ſecond 
me; he took a ſecond flight, and perched again on a 
imilar ſtripe of earth. In a word, I found it was not in 
Wy power to oblige him to alight on the graſs, though I 
ade frequent attempts to that effect, and though the 
paces of earth which ſeparated the turfy ſoil were narrow, 
d few in number. 7 
This wonderful inſtin& is, hkewiſe, conſpicuouſly ev- 
dent in the cameleon. This ſpecies of lizard, whoſe 
notion is extremely flow, is indemnified for this, by the 
ncomprehenſible faculty of aſſuming, at pleaſure, the col- 
dur of the ground over which he moves. With this ad- 
antage, he 1s enabled to elude the eye of his purſuer, 
hoſe ſpeed would ſoon have overtaken him. This fac- 
ty is in his will, for his ſkin is by no means a mirror. 


A ſmall village in the ſuburbs of Paris, noted for its manufactures in 
ine tapeſtry, and ſuperb mirrors, H, H. 
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It reflects only the colour of N and not their fon 3 
What is farther ſingularly remarkable in this, and perfect 
ly aſcertained by Naturaliſts, though they aſſign no res 
ſon for it, he can aſſume all colours, as brown, gray, ye. 
low, and eſpecially green, which is his favourite colour, 
but never red. The cameleon has been placed, for week 
together, amidſt ſcarlet ſtuffs, without acquiring the ſlight. WM 
eſt ſhade of that colour. Nature ſeems to have withhel 
from the creature this ſhining hue, becauſe it could ſery 
only to render him perceptible at a greater diſtance ; and 
farther, becauſe this colour is that of the ground of 8 
ſpecies of earth, or of vegetable, on which he is deſignel ? 
to paſs his life. 
But, in the age of weakneſs We inexperience, Natur 
confounds the colour of the harmleſs animals, with tha 
of the ground on which they inhabit, without commit 
ting to them the power of choice. The young of pig 
eons, and of moſt granivorous fowls, are clothed withz 
greeniſh ſhaggy coat, reſembling the moſſes of their neſi 
Caterpillars are blind, and have the complexion of thi 
foliage, and of the barks, which they devour. Nay, the 
young fruits, before they come to be armed with prickla 
or incloſed in caſes, in bitter pulps, in hard ſhells, to pro 
tect their ſeeds, are, during the ſeaſon of their expanſion 
green as the leaves which ſurround them. Some embry- 
ons, it 1s true, ſuch as thoſe of certain pears, are ruddy 
brown; but they are then of the colour of the bark d 
the tree to which they belong. When thoſe fruits hart 
incloſed their ſeeds in kernels or nuts, ſo as to be in m 
farther danger, they then change colour. They becom 
yellow, blue, gold coloured, red, black, and gi *2 to thei 
reſpective trees their natural contraſts. It is ftrikingy 
remarkable, that every fruit which has e colout 
has ſeed in a ſtate of maturity. 
The inſects, in like manner, having depoſited thei 
robes of infancy, and now committed to their own expe: 
rience, ſpread abroad over the World, to multiply tit 
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of butterflies, which; in their caterpillar ſtate, were con- 
ours and the forms of their wings, to thoſe of the flowers ; 


the flamina, and fringes to the corolla. I was one day 
aruck with admiration at one of theſe, whoſe wings were 
ure, and beſprinkled with ſpecks of the colour of Auro- 
ra, as he repoſed in the boſom of a full blown roſe. He 
ſeemed to be diſputing beauty with the flower. It would 
WE have been difficult to determine which way to adjudge the 
prize, in favour of the butterfly or of the roſe ; but, on 
ſeeing the flower crowned with wings of lapis lazuli, and 
the azure inſe& depoſited in a goblet of carmine, it was 
obvious, on the flighteſt glance, that their charming con- 
W traſt greatly enhanced their mutual beauty: 


nor even of dangerous vegetables: Of whatever kind the 
carnivorous, or venemous animals, may be, they form, at 
every age, and wherever they are, oppoſitions harſh and 
W diſguſting. The white bear of the North announces his 
approach over the ſnow, by a hollow noiſe; by the black- 
neſs of his ſnout and paws, and by a throat and eyes the 
colour of blood. The ferocious beaſts, which hunt for 
their prey in the gloom of darkneſs, or in the ſolitude of 
the foreſts, give notice of their preſence by loud roarings, 
lamentable cries, eyes inflamed, prinous or fetid ſmells. 
The crocodile, in ambuſh among the flags, upon the ſhores 
| of the rivers in Aſia, where he aſſumes the appearance of 

the trunk of a tree turned upſide down, betrays himſelf 

from afar, by ſtrong exhalations of the ſmell of muſk. 

The rattleſnake, concealed in the graſſy ſwamps of Amer- 
very inſects which make war on others, are clad in ſable 


attire, in which colours are harſhly oppoſed, 9 1 in a which 
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harmonies of it, with the attire and the inſtincts which 
Nature has conferred upon them. Then it is that clouds 


founded with the verdure of plants, now oppoſe the col- 


the red to the blue, the white to the red; the antenna to 


Nature does not employ thoſe agreeable . 
cies and contraſts in the decoration of noxious animals, 


ica, cannot ſtir without ſounding his ominous alarm. The 
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black, e bee predominates, and clafſies S 
with white, or yellow. The humblebee, independent) 
of his buzzing noiſe, announces himſelf by the blackbe, 
ot his breaſtplate, and his large belly briſtled over wit 
yellow liairs- He appears amidſt the flowers, like a burn. 
ing coal half extinguiſhed. The carnivorous waſp is yel. 
low, and ſtriped with black, like the tiger. But the uſe. 
ful bee is of the complexion of the flamina and of thi 
calices of the flowers, at. which the —_ her inno- 
cent harveſts. 1 
Poiſonous plants preſent, like noxious e dif | 
guſting contraſts,” from the livid colours of their flowers, iſh 
in which black, deep blue, and a ſmoky violet, are in hark WM 
oppoſition with the tender ſhades; from their riauſeous and 
virulent ſmells; from their prickly foliage, of a black 
green hue, and claſhing with white on the under: fide: 
Such are the aconite tribes. I am acquainted with no 
plant of an aſpect ſo hideous as thoſe of this family, and 
-among others, that which the French denominate napel 
the moſt venemous vegetable of our chmates.. I ſhall no 
fake upon me to determine, whether the embryons of their 
fruits do not diſcloſe, from the very firſt moments of their iſo: 
expanſion, harſh oppoſitions, which give warning of their 
malefic characters: If it be ſo, they have this farther re. 
ſemblance in common to them with the young'of ferociou 
animals. ö 
Such of the brute creation as are intended to live on 
two different grounds, are impreffed with a double con- 
traſt in their colours. Thus, for example, the kingfiſher, Wu 
which ſkims along rivers, is at once muſk coloured, and 
glazed over with azure; ſo as to be detached from the 
duſky ſhores by his azure colour, and from the azure of 
the waters by his muff colour. The duck, which dabbles 
on the ſame ſhores, has the body tinged of an aſh colour, 
while the head and neck are of an emerald green ; ſo that 
he is perfectly diſtinguiſhable, by the gray colour of his 
body, from the verdure of the aquatic plants among which 
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idle and by the verduxe of his head and neck, 
rom the dark coloured mud where he finds part of 85 
ood, and in which, by another moſt elſaniſhing contraſt, 
e never foils his plumage. _ 

The ſame contraſts of 1 are obſervable in Ke 
yoodpecker, w who lives on the trunks of trees, along which 
e ſcrambles in queſt of the inſefts that are lodged under 
beir rind. This bird is at once green coloured and 
ron; ſo that, though he lives, properly ſpeaking, in 
he ſhade, he is always perceptible, however, on the trunk 
bf trees ; for he detaches himſelf from their duſky rind, 
y means of that part of his plumage which is of a bril- _ 
Jiant green, and from the verdure of their moſſes and li. 
bens, by thoſe of his feathers, which are brown. _ 
= Nature oppoſes, then, the colours of every animal to 
' WW hoſe of the reſpettive ground on which it is to be placed; 
and what confirms the truth of this Law is, that the great- 
ſt part of birds which live on one ground only, have but 
þ ſingle colour, and that one ſtrongly contraſted with the 
olour of the ground. _ Accordingly, the birds which 
vealoft in the air, on the azury ground of the Heavens, 
or on the boſom of the waters, in the midſt of lakes, are 
noſtly white, which, of all colours, forms the moſt ftrik- 
g contraſt with blue, and is, conſequently, moſt adapted 
o render them perceptable at a diſtance, Such are, be- 
tween the Tropics, the paillencu, a bird of a gloſſy white, 
hoſe flight is through the ſuperior regions of the air, 
the heron, the gull, the ſeamew, which ſkim along the 
ſurface of the azure deep, and the ſwan, fleets of which 
avigate the extenſive lakes of the North. 

There are likewiſe others which, in order to form a 
ontraſt with thoſe that 1 have laſt mentioned, detach 
themſelves from the ſkies and from the waters, by their 
black, or duſky colours: Such are, for example, the crow, 
n our own climates, which is perceptible at ſo great a diſ- 
ance in the Heavens, on the, white gravid of the clouds ; 
any ſea fowls of a brown and blackiſh colour, as the fri- 
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ſtorm and tempeſt; the mower, or ſeacutter, a water bird 
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gat of the Tropics, which plays through the air, amid 


which grazes with his dark coloured. wings, ſhaped like: 
ſeythe, the white ſurface of the foamy | billows of the Ocean 

From theſe examples, therefore, it may be inferred, tha 
when an animal is inveſted with but one ſingle tint, heli 
intended but for one ſituation ; and when he combines i 
himſelf the contraſt of two oppoſite tints, that he lives on 
two grounds, the colours themſelves of which are deter. 
mined by that of the plumage, or of the hair, of the anj. 
mal. We muſt be upon our guard, at the ſame time,: 
gainſt an unlimited generalization of this Law. W. 
ought to conſider it as harmonizing with the exception 
which wiſe Nature has introduced and eſtabliſhed, for th 
very preſervation of animals; ſuch as, in general, tht 


. 


„ Pap. Wyant — — — W 
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whitening of them, to the North, in the Winter ſeaſon * 
and on lofty mountains, as a remedy againſt exceſs «Mi ' 
cold, by arraying them in a colour which reflects the moi 
heat; and embrowning them to the South, during the . 
dors of Summer, and on ſandy diſtricts, and thereby ſhelter. 
ing them from the effects of burning heat, by the interven a 
tion of abſorbent colours. What evidently demonſtrate, Wi *: 
that theſe great effects of harmony are not mechanic 1 
reſults of the influence of the bodies which ſurround an. d 
mals, or of the apprehenſions of the mother on the tende er 
organs of the fœtus, or of the action of the rays of the Su 4\ 
on their plumage, according to the explications hithem *0 
attempted by our ſyſtems of phyſics ; what evidently de , 
{ 


monſtrates this, I ſay, is, that among the almoſt inſinit 
number of birds which paſs their life in the higher region 
of the air, or on the ſurface of the Seas, whoſe colours a: v 
azure, there is not a ſingle bird of the colour of blue m 
and that, on the contrary, many birds which live between w 
the Tropics, in the boſom of black rocks, or under te th 
ſhade of ſullen foreſts, are azure coloured: Such are ti St 
Batavia hen, which is blue all over ; the Dutch pigen di 
of t the Iſle of F rance, and many others. 
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Another conſequence, equally important, may be de- 
duced from theſe obſervations ; it is this, that all theſe 


harmonies are contrived for the uſe of Man.. A blue col- 


oured fowl, on the azure ground of the ſky, or on 
the ſurface of the waters, would elude our ſight. Na- 


ture, beſides, has reſerved the rich and agreeable col. 


ours only for the birds which live in our vicinity. This 
is ſo indubitably certain, that though the Sun acts be- 
tween the Tropics with the whole energy of his rays, 
on the fowls whoſe reſidence 1s the wide Ocean, there is 


not a ſingle one of them arrayed in a beautifully coloured 


plumage, whereas thoſe which inhabit the ſhores ef the 


| Seas, and of the rivers, are frequently dreſſed in the moſt 


gorgeous attire. The flamingo, a tall bird, which lives in 
the ſwampy ſhores of the South Seas, has a white plum- 
age charged with carmine. The toucan, on the ſame 
ſtrands, has an enormous bill of the moſt lively red ; and 
when he retires from the boſom of the humid ſands, where 
he finds his food, you would be tempted to ſay, that he 
has juſt fiſhed out of them a ſtump of coral. There 1s 
another ſpecies of toucan, whoſe beak is white and black, 
as finely poliſhed as if it conſiſted of eben and ivory. 
The pintada, with ſpeckled plumage, the peacock, the 
duck, the kingfiſher, and a multitude af other river birds, 


embelliſh, by the enamel of their colours, the banks ot the 5 


Aſiatic and African ſtreams. But we find nothing once 
to be compared with them, in the plumage of ſuch as in- 
habit the open Sea, though they are ſtill more expoſed to 
the influences of the Sun. 

As a farther conſequence of theſe e 
with Man, Nature has given to the birds which live re- 
mote from him, cries ſhrill, hoarſe and piercing, but 
which are as proper as their ill aſſorted colours, to render 
them perceptible at a diſtance, amidſt their wild retreats. 


She has beſtowed, on the contrary, ſweet notes and melo- 


dious voices on the little birds which people our groyes, 
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and domeſticate themſelves in our habitations, in order 


itt, in order to confirm the truth of the principles of the 


liſhed an order of beauty ſo real, in the plumage and the 


r 


detail the deſcription given of it by Francis Cauche,* in à 
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to heighten our delight, as well by the muſic of then 
warbling as by the beauty of their colours. We repeat 


harmonies which we are laying down: Nature has eſtab. 


ſong of birds, that ſhe has endowed with theſe ſuch bird 
only, whoſe life was in ſome ſort innocent relatively tg 
Man, as thoſe which are granivorous, or which live on 
inſefts ; and ſhe has denied thoſe advantages to birds a 
prey, and to moſt ſea fowls, which in genen, n 
colours, and diſagreeable cries. 

All the kingdoms of Nature preſent theealelven to Ma 
with the ſame correſpondences, the aby ſſes of the Ocean 
themſelves not excepted. The fiſhes which live on ani. 
mal ſubſtances, as the whole claſs of the' cartilaginous do, 
ſuch as the ſeal, the ſea dog, the ſhark, the flipper, :the 
thornback, the polypus, and many others, have diſguſting Wh... 
forms and colours. Fiſhes which live in the open ſea, Me! 
have colours marbled with white, black, brown, which Nei 
diſtinguiſh them in the boſom of the azure billews, ſuch Wh... 
are whales, blowers, porpoiſes, and others. But it is a ne 


mong thoſe which frequent the duſky ſhores, and particu- Near. 


larly in the number of ſuch as are denominated /axatie, Wi 6 
becauſe they live among the rocks, that we find theifiſhes, Mer 
the luſtre of whoſe ſkin and ſcales far ſurpaſſes all the 
efforts of the pencil, eſpecially when they are alive. It die 
is thus that legions of mackarel and herrings diffuſe the et; 
radiance of ſilver and azure over Go! northern ſtrands of 
Europe. 

It is around thi black rocks 1 had tha Sea of 
the Tropics, that the fiſh known by the name of captain Meir 
is caught. Though his colours vary with the latitude, it Whit t. 
is ſufficient, in order to convey an idea of his beauty, to 
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* Conſult Francis Cauche, his relation of Madagaſcar, 
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ſpecies caught on the-conſts/-of Madagaſcar. He ſays, 


4 in the form of lozenges ; that his ſcales are of a pale 
old colour, and that his back is coloured and glazed over 
with laca, inclining, in ſeveral places, toward vermilion. 
is dorſal fin and tail are waved with azure, fading NY 
nto green toward the extremities, 

About the bottom of the fame rocks is likewifs found 
he magnificent fiſh called the fardin, and by the Brafil- 
ans acara pinima, of which Marcgrave has given the fig · 
re in his 4th Book, Chap. 6. This beautiful fiſh is a- 


orned with ſcales of at once a gold and ſilver hue, croſſed 
rom head to tail by black lines, which admirably height- 


n their luſtre. The ſame Author deſcribes a variety of 
hecies of the moon fiſh, - belides, which frequent the 

me places. 
For my own part, I have uni myſelf on the rocks of 
e Iſland of Aſcenſion, in obſerving, for hours together, 
e moon fiſh ſporting amidſt the tumultuous waves, which 
e inceſſantly breaking upon them. Theſe fiſhes, of which 
ere are various ſpecies, have the rounded, and ſome- 
nes ſloping form of the orb of night, whoſe name they 
ear. They are, beſides, like her, of the colour of poliſh- 
ber. They ſeem deſtined to elude the ſagacity of the 
herman, in every poſſible way; for they have their bel- 
0 ſtreaked with black croſs ſtripes, of a lozenge form, 
hich gives them all the appearance of being caught in a 
et; they ſeem, every inſtant, on the point of being toſſ- 
on ſhore, by the agitation of the billows in which they 
lay; farther, their mouth is ſo ſmall, that they frequent- 
mbble away the bait without touching the hook; and 
Weir ſkin, without ſcales, like that of the ſeal, is ſo hard, 
at the harpoon often miſſes its blow, be the prongs ever 
10 keenly whetted. Francis Cauche likewiſe ſays, that it 
2 {quires a very violent exertion to make an inciſion inte 


ar kin with the N 8 knife. 


bat this fiſh, which takes pleaſure in the rocks, is ſtreak- 
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It is on the ſame ſhores of Aſcenſion Iſland that we fin! 
the murena, a ſpecies of lamprey, or eel of the rocks, whid 
is excellent food, and whoſe ſkin is beſprinkled with gil. 
ed flowers. It may be affirmed, in general, that even 

rock in the ſea is frequented by a multitude of fiſhes, of 
the moſt brilliant colours; ſuch as the gilt head, the pa 
roquet, the zebra, the roach, and others without numbe 
the very claſſes of which are unknown to us. The moi 
that the rocks and ſhallows of any ſea are multiplied, th 3 . 
more varied, likewiſe, are the ſpecies of the ſaxatile if 
es which reſort thither. For this reaſon. it is, that M 
Maldivia Iſlands, which are ſo numerous, furniſh then 7 
ſelves alone a prodigious, multitude of fiſhes, of very dil 
ferent colours and forms, with the greateſt part of wh 
our Ichthologiſts are hitherto totally unacquainted, 

As often, therefore, as you ſee a brilliant fiſh, youm 

be aſſured that his habitation is near the ſhore, and t 
on the contrary, he lives in the open Ocean, if he is of 0 
dark colour. The truth of this may be aſcertained wil 
ourſelves, in the channels, and on the banks of our of 
rivers. The filver ſmelt, and the blay, whoſe ſcales a 
employed in the formation of mock pearls, play on ll 
ſtrand of the Seine; whereas the eel, of the gloomy fi 
our of ſlate, takes pleaſure to dabble in the midſt, and 
the bottom of the ſtream. We muſt not, however, pt 
tend to generalize theſe Laws, to the excluſion of alle 
ceptions. Nature, as has been ſaid, ſubjects all to 
mutual adaptation of beings, and to the enjoyment | 
Man. Thus, for example, though the fiſhes on the ſhot 
have, in general, ſhining colours, there are, however, i 
eral ſpecies of them invariably of a dark colour. W 
are, not only thoſe which ſwim indifferently, as ſoles, u 
bots, &c. but thoſe alſo which inhabit ſome parts of | 
ſhores whoſe colours are lively. Thus the tortoiſe, whi 
paſtures at the bottom of the ſea, on green herbs, or wil 
crawls by night over the white ſands, there to- depoſit 
eggs, is of a ſhady colour; thus the lamentine, whicht 
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ers into the channel of the rivers of America, in queſt of 
ood, in the verdure of their banks, without leaving the 
ter, detaches himſelf from that verdure, by the brown 
WT olour of his ſkin. 
_ The ſaxatile fiſhes, which can eafily inſure their ſafety 
mong the rocks, by agility 1 in ſwimming, or by the fa- 
WT ility of finding a retreat in their cavernous receptacles, 
- or of there defending themſelves againſt their enemies, by 
he armour which Nature has beſtowed, have all of them 
ively and ſhining colours, the | cartilaginous excepted: 
Such are the blood coloured crabs, the azure and purple 
obſters, called /angouſte and homard, and, among others, 
bat to which Rondelet has given the name of Thetts, on 
count of its beauty, the violet coloured urchins, armed 
ich points and ſpears, the nerits, incloſed in a ſpiral 
ae, with roſe and gray coloured ribbons winding round 
and an endleſs variety of others. 
: It is very remarkable that all ſhell fiſh which walk and 
igrate, and, conſequently, have the power of chooſing 
heir aſylum, are thoſe, in their kind, which have the rich- 
Wit colours: Such are the nerits which I have juſt men- 
oned, the purple fiſh, or Venus ſhell; reſembling poliſhed 
Wnarble, the olives, ſhaded like velvet of three or four col- 
durs, the harp, embelliſhed with the tints of the moſt 
eautiful tulips, the tunny, ſpeckled like the partridge's 
ing, which walks along under the ſhade of the madre- 
Wores ; and all the families of the univalves, which force 
Wheir way into the ſand for ſhelter, the bivalves, as the du- 
al cloak, ſcarlet coloured and orange, and a multitude 
Wt other migrating ſhell fiſh, are impreſſed with colours 
de moſt lively, and form, with the different grounds of 
he Sea, ſecondary harmonies totally unknown. 
But that which do not change their ſituation, as moſt 
f the oyſters of the ſeas to the ſouthward, which fre- 
quently adhere to the rocks, or thoſe which are perpetu- 
lly at anchor in ſtraits, as muſcles and the pinnamarina, 
ttached to pebbles by threads, or thoſe which reſt on the 
VOI. II. M 
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" a. STUDIES OF NATURE, 


boſom of the madr6pores, like veſſels on the ſtocks, 2 : 
the Noah's ark, or thoſe which are entirely buried in the 
heart of calcareous rocks, as the dail of the Meditern. M 
nean, or ſuch as are immoveable, from their weight, which 2 NJ 
ſometimes exceeds that of ſeveral quintals, and pave te 
ſurface of flats, as the thuilee of the Moluccas, and te 
large bivalves, as the rocks, the burgos, &c. or thoſe, nM 
a word, which, I believe, are blind, like our land ſnails 
ſuch as lempits, which faſten themſelves, by the form. 
tion of a vacuum, on the ſhining ſurface of the rocks, a» 
of the colour of the ground which they inhabit, in orde 
to be leſs perceptible to their enemies. " 

It is, farther, very highly worthy of obſervation, tha 
though many of thoſe ſedentary ſhell fiſh are clothed ini 
brown and ſhaggy outward garment, as thoſe which u 
called cornets and rollers; or with a black pellicle of e 
ſhade of the pebbles to which they are attached, as t 
Magellan muſcles; or encompaſſed with a mud colou- 
ed tartar, as the lempit and the burgo : They have, uM 
der their gloomy upper coats, pearly appearances, all 
tints, the beauty of which frequently exceed thoſe of ti 
ſhell fiſh whoſe apparent colours are the moſt brillian.M 
Thus the Magellan lempit, cleanſed of its tartar by mean 
of vinegar, preſents the richeſt of cups, ſhaded with te 
colours of the fineſt tortoiſe ſhell, and blended with: 
burniſhed gold, which is perceptible through a cheſait 
coloured varniſh. The large muſcle of Magellan's firat 


_ conceals, in like manner, under its black coat, the ori a 
ſhades of the aurora. 2 
It is impoſſible to aſcribe, as in the ſhell fiſh of Indi £ 
colours ſo charming, to the action of the Sun on the . 
ſhells, covered as they are with tartars and rough coal in 
and which are the clothing of fiſh that live, beſide, in bl. 
foggy climate, abandoned tor a great part of the year G pr 
gloomy Winters and long tempeſts. We may venture i pe 
affirm, that Nature has veiled their beauty, only to pr b. 


ſerve it for the enjoyment of Man, and has placed thei 


enly on the verge of the ſhores, where the Sea purifies 
them, by toſſing them about, to put them within his reach. 
Thus, by a moſt wonderful contraſt, ſhe places the moſt 
brilliant ſhells, in regions the moſt expoſed to the ravages 
of the elements; and, by another contraſt, no leſs aſton- 


iſhing, ſhe preſents to the poor Patagonians ſpoons and 


cups, the luſtre of which far ſurpaſſes, beyond all contra- 
diction, the richeſt plate of poliſhed Nations. 
Hence it may be inferred, that fiſhes in general, and 


= ſhell fiſh in particular, which have two oppolite colours, 
live on two different grounds, as we have obſerved in the 


caſe of birds, and that thoſe which have only one colour 
frequent only one ground. I recolle&, that on making 
the tour of the Ile of France, on foot, along the ſhore of 


we Sea, I found upon it nerits with an aſh gray ground, 
encircled with red ribbons, ſometimes on the duſky rocks, 


ſometimes on the white madrepores, with their peach col- 
oured flowers. They contraſted in the moſt agreeable 
manner, and appeared at the bottom, on the ſea plants, 
like fruit growing upon them. I likewiſe found there 
the Venus ſhell, completely white, with a roſe coloured 


: mouth, ſwelled backward like eggs, from which too 
they ſometimes borrow their name. But it is now im- 
poſſible for me to affirm, with certainty, whether they ad- 


hered to the 'dark coloured rocks, or to the white mad- 
rePOres. | 

There are likewiſe to be found, on the coaſts of Nor- 
mandy, in the diſtrict of Caux, two ſorts of rocks, the 


one of white marl, detached from the cliffs, the other 
formed of black biſets, which are amalgamated with the 


craggy cliff. Now, I never ſaw there, in general, but two 


ſorts of periwinkles, called by the country people vignots, 


the one very common, and uſed as food, which is quite 
black, and the other white, with a faint red mouth. 1 
preſume not, at this diſtance, to aver, whether the white 


periwinkles attach themſelves to the white rocks, and the 


black periwinkles to the black rocks, or contrariwiſe, for 
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I did not make the obſervation. But whether they form 
with thoſe rocks conſonances or contraſts, it is very ſin. 
gular that, as there are but two ſpecies of rocks, ſo there 
ſhould be but two fpecies of periwinkles. I am incline 
to believe, that the black periwinkle adheres, in pref. 
erence, to the black rock; for I have obſerved, in the I 
of France, that there is neither black coloured periwin. 
kle, nor muſcle, becauſe there is in thoſe ſeas no pebble, 
or rock, preciſely of that colour; and I am perfectly cer. 
tain, that. muſcles are always of the colour of the ground 
on which they live : Thoſe * the Iſle of France n 
brown. 7 

It muſt not be concluded, on the other hand, that fuck | 
ſhell fiſh are indebted, for their colours, to the rocks a 
which they adhere by ſuction; for it would thence fol. 
low, that the rocks of Magellan's ſtrait, which produce 
muſcles and lempits ſo rich in colouring, ſhould be them. 
ſelves inlaid with mother of pearl, opal and amethyſt; be. 


fides, every rock maintains ſhell fiſh of very different col. 
ours. You find, at the bottom of the rocks on the coal 
of the diſtri of Caux, which are loaded with black peri | 
winkles, the azure coloured lobſter, the crab marblel t 
with red and brown, legions of muſcles of a deep blue, 0 
with lempits of an aſh gray. All theſe fiſhes, when alive, 0 
form harmonies the moſt agreeable, with a multitude d 1 
marine plants, which fringe thoſe black and white rocks a 
with their tints of purple, gray, ruſt coloured, brown and [ 
green; and with the variety of their forms and aggreg- . 
tions, like oaken boughs, tufts of different ſhapes, garland, a 
felldons, and long cordage, agitated by the waves in ever ſ 
poſſible manner. In truth, there is no Painter capable of e 
compoſing ſimilar groups, let him give what ſcope It h 
pleaſes to his imagination. Many of thoſe marine harm Wh © 
nies have eſcaped me, for I then conſidered them as men. ft 
ly the effect of chance. I looked at them, I admired then, : 

| 


but I obſerved them not: 1 ſuſpected, however, even then, 
that the pleaſure which their harmonic combination yl 
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ſpired, muſt be referable to ſome Law with which I was 


unacquainted. 1 
Enough has been ſaid to demonſtrate how much Natur- 


l nſts have mutilated the fineſt portion of Natural Hiſtory, 


by retailing, as they for the moſt part do, iſolated deſcrip- 
tions of animals and of plants, without ſaying a word of 
the ſeaſon when, and of the place where, they are to be 
found. By this negligence they ſtrip them of all their 


beauty ; for there is not an animal, nor a plant exiſting, 


whoſe harmonic point 1s not fixed to a certain ſituation, 


oa certain hour of the day, or of the night, to the riſing, 


or the ſetting of the Sun, to the phaſes of the Moon, nay, 
to the very tempeſts ; to ſay nothing of the other contraſts, 
and correſpondencies, which reſult from theſe, 

I am ſo thoroughly perſuaded of the exiſtence. of all 


IE thoſe harmonies, that I entertain not the ſlighteſt doubt, 


but, on ſeeing the colour of an animal, one might be able 
to determine, nearly, that of the ground which it inhabits ; 
and that by following up thoſe indications, a road might 


F | be paved to very curious diſcoveries, For example, we 


have not hitherto found on any ſhore the corne d'ammon, 


b that foſſil ſo common, and of a ſize ſo conſiderable, in 
our quarries. I think we ought to look for that brown 


coloured ſhell fiſh in graſſy marine places, ſuch as thoſe 
in which the ſea tortoiſe paſtures, I do not know that 
any one has hitherto thought of dragging thoſe bottoms, 
becauſe of the abundance of ſea plants which grow upon 
them, and becauſe they are frequently of a great depth, 
and at a great diſtance from the coaſts, ſuch as thoſe which 
ſurround the Cape de Verd iſlands, or, according to oth- 
ers, toward Florida, and which, at certain ſeaſons, ſet their 
herbage a floating in ſuch quantities, that the Sea is cov- 
ered with it for the ſpace of thirty or forty leagues, and 


| ſhips can with difficulty force their way through it. If 


the moſt brilliant ſhells are to be found on dark grounds, 
duſky ſhells ought to be found on green grounds. 
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We meet with thoſe contraſts even in the brute ſoil; Ml 
of the earth, as I could evince to demonſtration, did time 
permit. The following ſimple ftrain of reaſoning is ſuf. 
ficient to aſcertain the truth of this. If an uniform and! 
mechanical cauſe had produced the Globe of the Earth, 
it muſt have been univerſally of the ſame. matter, and of 
the ſame colour; the hills, the mountains, the rocks, the 
ſands, muſt have been amalgams, or the rubbiſh, of each 
other; but this is not found to be the caſe in any one 
diſtrid, of however ſmall extent. In general, as has been 
ſaid, the ſoil is white to the North, and dark coloured io 
the South, in order to reflect the heat in the firſt caſe, aud 
to abſorb it in the ſecond ; but notwithſtanding theſe # 
general diſpoſitions, you find in every place, in particula, 
the moſt wonderful variety, In the ſame canton may be 
found red mountains, black rocks, white plains, and yel. 
low ſands, Their ſubſtance is as much varied as the 
colour ; there are granites, calcareous ſtones, gypſes 0 
plaſters, and vitrifiable ſands. 

In the Ifle of France, the rocks of the mountains ar 
blackiſh, the earth in the valleys is red, and the ſands on 
the ſhore are white, The rocks there are vitrifiable, and 
the ſands calcareous, When I was in that iſland, a pri 
vate adventurer having formed the plan of a glaſs manu- 
factory, the proceſs turned out the directly contrary ol 
what he had propoſed ; for, upon lighting up his furnace 
with great formality and pomp, the ſand, of which he ex: 
pected to make glaſs, changed into chalk, and the ſtones 
of his furnace became vitrified. Though it he a rare thing 
to ſee white earths between the Tropics, white ſands are, 
however, common there, upon the ſhores, It is certain 
that this colour, from its luſtre, and its refraction to tle 
Horizon, renders low lands perceptible at a very gret 
diſtance, as has been well remarked by John Hugo © 
Linſchotten, who, but for thoſe ſentinels planted by N. 
ture on moſt of the gloomy and low coaſts of India, mul 
there have ſeveral times made ſhipwreck, On the coall 
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of the Pais de Caux the ſands. are gray, but the cliffs are 
white ; together with this, they are divided into black and 
horizontal ſtripes of pebbles, which form contraſts very 


| perceptible at a great diſtance. 


There are places where we find white rocks, and red 


nds, as in quarries of mill ſtone ; from theſe reſult very 
LY agreeable effects, eſpecially in connexion with their nat- 
ural acceſſories of vegetables, and of animals. I ſhould 


digreſs too far, were I to enter into any detail on this ſub- 
jet. It is ſufficient for me, at preſent, to recommend to 
Naturaliſts to ſtudy Nature, as the great Painters do; that 

is, by uniting the harmonies of the three kingdoms. Ev- 
ery one, who ſhall obſerve in this manner, will find a new 
light diffuſed over the peruſal of Voyages and of Natural 
Hiſtory, though their Authors ſcarcely ever ſpeak of thoſe 
contraſts, except by chance, and without expreſſing any 
doubt about the matter. But every man will be himſelf 


in a condition to diſcover their delightful effects, in what 
is called brute Nature, I mean that with which Man has 


not intermeddled. Let me ſuggeſt the infallible means of 
diſtinguiſhing them : It 1s ſimply this, as often as a nat- 


vral object preſents to you a ſentiment of pleaſure, you 
may reſt aſſured that it exhibits ſome harmonic concert. 


Beyond all doubt, animals and plants of the ſame cli- 
mate have not received from the Sun, nor from the elements, 
liveries ſo varied, and ſo characteriſtic. A thouſand and 
a thouſand new obſervations may be made upon their con- 
traſts. He who has not ſeen them in their natural place, 


has not yet become acquainted with their beauty, or their 


deformity. Not only are they in oppoſition to the grounds 
of their reſpective habitations, but they are ſo likewiſe 
between themſelves, as to genus and genus; and it is wor- 
thy of remark, that, when theſe contraſts are eſtabliſhed, 
they exiſt in all the parts of the two individuals. We ſhall 
[peak ſomewhat of thoſe of plants in the following Study, 
by ſimply glancing | at that delightful and inexhauſtible 


ſubject. 
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96 STUDIES or NATURE, 


Thoſe of 8 are ſtill farther extended; they are 
oppoſed not only in forms and in geſtures, but in inſting; 
and with differences ſo decidedly - marked, they love 9 
aſſociate with each other, in the ſame places. It is thy 
conſonance of taſtes which diſtinguiſhes, as I have aid, 


beings which are in contraſt, from thoſe which are con. 
trary, or enemies. Thus the bee and the butterfly extra Y 
the neftar of the ſame flowers; the ſinglehoofed horſ, Wt 
_ ſnuffing up the wind, with his mane flowing over his grace. 
ful neck, delights to amble about airily over the ſam 


meadows on which the ponderous bull impreſſes his el. 


ven foot ; the dull and ſteady aſs takes pleaſure in ſcramb. 
ling over the rocks where the nimble and capricious goa Py } 
friſks and bounds; the cat and the dog live peaceably h 
the ſame fire ſide, unleſs where the tyranny of Man lM 


vitiated their diſpoſitions, by a-treatment calculated to en 
cite hatreds and jealouſies between them. 

Finally, contraſts exiſt not only in the Works of Natur 
in general, but in each individual in particular, and con. 
ſtitute, as well as conſonances, the organization of bodies 


If you examine one of thoſe bodies, of whatever ſpecia i 


it may be, you will remark in it forms abſolutely oppo 
fite, and, nevertheleſs, conſonant. It is thus that, in ani 
mals, the excretory organs contraſt with thoſe of nutrition 
The long tails of horſes and bulls are oppoſed to the lay 
ſize of their heads and of their necks, and come in as a ſup 
plement to the motions of theſe anterior parts, which at 
too unwieldy to drive away the inſects that infeſt them 
On the contrary, the broad tail of the peacock forms a con. 
traſt with the length of the neck, and the ſmallneſs of tht 
head, of that magnificent bird. The proportions of othe 
animals preſent oppoſitions which are no leſs harmonic 
nor leſs happily adapted to the neceſſities of each ſpecies! 


* This Law of contraſts is, if I am not miſtaken, a delicious ſource of 
obſervation and diſcovery, The women, I repeat it, always nearer {0 
Nature than we are, employ it continually in the aſſortment of the colours 
which they uſe in dreſs, whereas no Naturaliſt, as far as I know, has en 
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Harmonies, conſonances, progreſſions, and contraſts, 
Muſt, therefore, be reckoned among the firſt elements of 
ature, To theſe we are indebted for the ſentiments of 
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obſerved that Nature herſelf acts in conformity to it, in the harmony of all 
per Works. Any one may find a demonſtration of this, without ſtirring 
beyond his own houſe, For example, though there be among dogs a ſingu- 
har variety of colours, never was any one ſeen red, green, or blue: But they 
are, for the moſt part, of two oppoſite tints, the one clear, and the other 
dark, in order that in whatever part of the houſe they are, they may be pers. 
ceptible on the furniture, with the colour of which they would frequently. 
de confounded,” 

But though the colours of thoſe wa be taken, as well as thoſe of moſt 
quadrupeds, from the two extreme terms of the progreſſion of colours, that 
ks, black and white, I do not recolle ct that I ever ſaw a dog completely 
bite, or completely black. White dogs always have ſome ſpots on their 
BA ; N ins, were it but the tip of the ſnout, of a dark colour. Such as are black 
Y brown, have ſtreaks of white, or fire coloured ſpecks ; fo that wherever 
8 hey are, you can eaſily perceive them. I have farther remarked in them 
mis inſtinct, eſpecially in dogs of a duſky colour; When they want to lie 
down, they always reſort to a white coloured ground, in preference to one 
of any other colour, The Ladies well know this to be the caſe; for if 
tere happens to be a little dog, ef a dark hue, i in an avartment where 
E1 _—_— is aſſembled, he hardly ever fails te go to repoſe at a Lady s foot, 
Wand on her petticoats. 

ue inſtinct, which prompts the dog to retire to reſt on white ſtuffs, 
riſes from the ſending which he himſelf has of the contraſt affected by the 
eas, by which he is frequently tormented, Fleas, in whatever place, re- 
ort to white coloured objects. If you enter into a room, where there are 
Wmany of thoſe inſects, if you happen to wear white ſtockings, theſe will in- 
untly attract them. They will even croud to a fingle ſheet of white pa- 
oer. And this is the reaſon why light coloured dogs are much more in- 
Wfelted by them than others- I have likewiſe obſerved, that wherever 
Where are dogs of a white colour, the black and the brown always pay court 
Wo them, and give them a decided preference as play mates, undoubtedly 
o get rid of the fleas at their expenſe. In ſaying this, however, I do not 
mean to throw an imputation of treachery on their profeſſions of friend- 
Whip, Were it not for the inſtin& of theſe minute, black, nimble, noctur- 
al inſets, toward the white colour, it would be impoſlible to perceive, 


and to catch them, 
The common deep coloured fly reſorts, in like manner, to white and 


brilliant objects; and this accounts for the tarniſhing of every thing gloſſy 
and gilded in our apartments, The fleſh fly delights, on the contrary, to 
ſettle on the livid colours of meat in a ſtate of putridity. His blue corſelet 
nakes him eaſily diſcernible on that ground. 
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order, of beauty and of pleaſure, which ſpring up in te 
mind, at the ſight of her Works; and from their abſence 
ariſe the uneaſy feelings of diſorder, uglineſs, languo,, WM 
and diſguſt. They extend equally to all the kingdoms, 
and though I have limited myſelf, in the ſequel of thi 2M 
Work, to an examination of their effects in the vegetable Ml 
kingdom only, it is impoſſible for me, however, to deny 

/ myſelf the pleaſure of indicating them, at leaſt, in the hu 
man figure. It is here that Nature has combined all h 
harmonic expreſſions 1 in their higheſt degree of excellency, 
All I can do is to trace a feeble ſketch of it. To ackno. 


If we extend theſe contraſts farther, we ſhall find that, not only all fav. WW 
guinivoxous inſects have the inſtinct of oppoſing their colours to thoſe of th 8 
ſituations in which they live, but all carnivorous animals likewiſe; wheren 
all feeble, gentle and innoxious animals, as we have ſeen, are furniſhed wit 
means and inſtincts of confonance with the ground on which they are made 
to inhabit, Thus has Nature willed it ſhonld be, in order that the fi 
might be perceived by their enemies, and that the ſecond might be enable 
to eſcape them, 

From thoſe natural Laws might be deduced a multitude of uſeful and 
agreeable conſequences, tending to the improvement of our habitations, in 
reſpect of cleanlineſs and conveniency. For example, in order the more 
readily to deſtroy the inſets which diſturb our ſleep, and which are 5 
common in Paris, it would be proper to have the alcoves, the ſtaining, the 
drapery, the wooden frame of our beds, of white or faint colours; a 
which inſects might be eaſily perceived. | 

As to conveniency, every one muſt be ſenſible how neceſſary it is that the 
colours of different pieces of furniture ſhould form a contraſt, for the pu- 
poſe of being diſtinguiſhed with facility. I am frequently at a loſs, for it 
ſtance, to know what is become of my ſnuff box, becauſe it is black, like 
the table on which I put it down, If Nature had not been poſſeſſed d 
more intelligence than I am, the greateſt part of her Works would utter} 
diſappear, It is very aſtoniſhing that Philoſophers, who have purſued i 

many curious reſearches reſpecting the nature of colours, ſhould never bat 

ſuggeſted a ſyllable reſpecting their contraſls, without which nothing would 
be diſtinguiſhable ; or rather, their forgetfulneſs is not ſurpriſing; Man 6 
inceſſantly purſuing the illuſion which eſcapes him, and negle&s the uſu 
truth which is lying at his foot. 

The harmonies of colours have, beſides, a mighty influence upon the pak 
ſions: But I muſt not preſume to ſay any thing with regard to this, in! 
Country where the Women employ them with ſuch unbounded ſway. To 
the Women I ſtand indebted for the firſt idea I had of ſtudying the element det 
of the Laws, by which Nature herſelf {trives to communicate pleaſure to uh 


edge the truth, this is not preciſely the proper place, nei- 
ther have I leiſure to arrange more than a part of the ob- 
ſervations which I have collected, on this vaſt and inter- 


eſting ſubject. But the little, which I am going to ad- 


tained by men of but too high celebrity in the World of 
Science, namely, That human Beauty is arbitrary. 

I will even go ſo far as to flatter myſelf with the hope, 
that theſe rude Eflays may induce wiſe men, who love 
Nature, and who wiſh to be acquainted with her Laws, 
to dig into the receſſes of this vaſt mountain of hidden 
treaſure, in which Truth lies buried. Their multiplied 
illumination will conduct them, without difficulty, through 
the whole extent of that invaluable mine, of which, grop- 
WT ing like a blind man, I have traced only the firſt ſuperfi- 
50 cial furrows. They will be led on from one rich vein of 
precious ore, to another {till richer; ſince even I, if I may 
preſume to ſay ſo, have been able, at the bottom of a val- 
ey, and on the ſandy bed of a little rivulet, to pick up a 
tew ſtraggling grains of gold. 


OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. - 


All the harmonic expreſſions are combined in the Hu- 


elf to the examination of ſome of thoſe which compoſe 
the head of Man. Obſerve, its form is an approxima- 
tion to the ſpherical, which, as we have ſeen, is the form, 
by way of excellence. I do not believe that this config- 
uration is common to it with that of any animal whatever. 
On its anterior part is traced the oval of the face, termin- 
ated by the triangle of the noſe, and encompaſſed by the 
radiations of the hair. The head is, beſides, ſupported by 
aneck of conſiderably leſs diameter than itſelf, which 
detaches it from the body by a concave part. 


Vance, will be ſufficient to overturn the poſition main- 
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man Figure. In treating this article, I ſhall confine my- 
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tains the head, exhibits, likewiſe, the very agreeable har n 


and mutually blend, as the parts of the ſame whole ough 
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like manner, amalgamates with the oval of the face. Th 


the forehead, of the cheeks, of the chin, of the neck, thi 
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10 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


This flight ſketch preſents to us, at firſt glance, thy 
five harmonic terms of the elementary generation of form 
The hair exhibits lines; the noſe the triangle; the heal 
the ſphere ; the face the oval; and the void under the 
chin the parabola. The neck which, like a column, ſuf. 


monic form of the cylinder, compoſed of the circular ani 
quadrilateral. 4 

Theſe forms, however, are not traced in a ſtiff and geo- 
metrical manner, but imperceptibly run into each other, : 


to do. Thus the hair does not fall in ſtraight lines, bu, 
in flowing ringlets, harmonizes with the oval of the fac 
The triangle of the noſe is neither acute, nor does it pre. 4 
ſent a right angle; but, by the undulatory ſwelling of thi 
noſtrils, preſents a harmony with the heart form of the 
mouth, and, ſloping toward the forehead, melts away int : 
the cavities of the eyes. The ſpheroid of the head, i 
ſame thing holds with reſpect to the other parts, as Natur 
employs, in their general combination, the roundings 0 


is, portions of the moſt beautiful of harmonic expreſſion, 
which is the ſphere. _ | 

There are, farther, ſeveral remarkable proportions which 
form, with each other, very pleaſing harmonies and cos. 
traſts : Such 1s that of the forehead, which preſents 1 
quadrilateral form, in oppoſition to the triangle, com 
pounded of the eyes and the mouth; and that of the earz 
formed of very ingenious acouſtic curves, ſuch as are nt 
to be met with in the auditory organ of animals, becauſte 
in the cafe of mere animals, it is not intended to Collett, 
like that of Man, all the modulations of ſpeech. 

But I muſt be permitted to expatiate, ſomewhat moſt 
at large, on the charming forms, aſſigned by Nature to tit 
eyes and the mouth, which ſhe has placed in the full bla 
ef cyidence, becauſe they are the two active organs of tht 
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foul. The mouth conſiſts of two lips, of which the up- 
per is moulded into the ſhape of a heart, that form ſo 
lovely, as to have become proverbial for its beauty; and 
the under is rounded into a demicylindric ſegment. In 
the opening between the lips, we have a glimpſe of the 
quadrilateral figure of the teeth, whoſe perpendicular and 


| 3 firſt generative term being brought into union with the 
ſupremely excellent harmonic term, that is, the ſtraight 
ine with the ſpherical form, the moſt harmonic of all con. 
traſts reſults from it. | 
= The ſame relations are to be found in the eyes, the forms 
ot which combine ftill more the harmonic elementary ex- 
preſſions; as it was fit the chief of all the organs ſhould 
do. They are two globes, fringed on the lids with eye- 
Waſhes, radiating with divergent pencil ſtrokes, which form 
BE with them a moſt delightful contraſt, and preſent a ſtrik- 
Wing conſonance with the Sun, after which they ſeem to 
have been modelled, having, like that orb, a ſpherical fig. 
W ure, encircled with divergent rays, in the eyelaſhes ; hav- 
ing a movement of ſelf rotation, and poſſeſſing the power, 


W their lids. 
Tue ſame elementary harmonies may be traced in the 
colours of the head, as well as in its forms; for we have 
in the face, the pure white exhibited in the teeth and in 
the eyes; then the ſhades of yellow, which diſſolve into 
iss carnation, as the Painters well know; after that the red, 
che eminently excellent colour, which glows on the lips 
W and on the cheeks. You farther remark the blue of the 
eins, and ſometimes that of the eyeballs ; and finally, the 
black of the hair which, by its oppoſition, gives relief to 
be colours of the face; as the vacuum of the neck detaches 
he forms of the head. 
t You will pleaſe to obſerve, that Nature employs not, 
in EY the human face, celours harſhly oppoſed ; 


——_— 


parallel lines contraſt moſt agreeably with the round forms 
adjoining, and ſo much the more, as we have ſeen, that the 
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like him, of veiling themſelves in clouds, by means of 
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but blends them, as ſhe does the forms, ſoftly and inſen. 
ſibly into each other. Thus, the white melts here! ino 
the yellow, and there into the red. The blue of the vein 
has a greeniſh caſt. The hair is rarely of a jet black; bu 
brown cheſnut, flaxen, and, in general, of a colour, ino 
which a ſlight tint of the carnation enters, in order to pie. 
vent a violently harſh oppoſition. You will farther ob. 
ſerve, that as ſhe employs ſpherical ſegments in forminy 
the muſcles which unite the organs, and in order particu, 
larly to diſtinguiſh theſe very organs, ſhe makes uſe d 
red for the ſame purpoſes. She has, accordingly, extend. 
ed a ſlight ſhade of it to the forehead, which ſhe hail 
ſtrengthened upon the cheeks, and which ſhe has appli 
pure and unmixed to the mouth, that organ of the hen 
where it forms a moſt agreeable contraſt with the white. 
neſs of the teeth. The union of this colour, with tha 
harmonic form, is the moſt powerful conſonance of bea 
ty; and it is worthy of remark, that wherever the ſpher. 
ical forms ſwell, there the red colour 3 Except 
in the eyes. 

As the eyes are the principal organs of the ſoul, they 
are deſtined to expreſs all its emotions; which could n« 
have been done with the harmonic red tint, for this wou 
have given but one ſingle expreſſion. Nature, in orde 
there to expreſs the contrary paſſions, has united in the 
eye the two moſt oppoſite of colours, the white of the or: 
bit and the black of the iris, and ſometimes of the ball, 
which form a very harſh oppoſition, when the globes d 
the eyes are diſplayed in the full extent of their diameter; 
but by means of the eyelids, which Man can contract, 
dilate, at pleaſure, he is enabled to give them the exprel- 
ſion of all the paſſions, from love to fury. 

Thoſe eyes whoſe balls are blue are naturally the ſoft. 
eſt, becauſe the oppoſition, in this caſe, is leſs harſh vi 
the adjacent white ; but they are the moſt terrible of al 
when animated with rage, and this from a moral contral, 
which conſtrains us to conſider thoſe as the moſt form 


— 


run „ 


ble of all objects, that menace evil, after having encour- 
ged us to expect good. Perſons, therefore, who are thus 
Wi tinguiſhed, ought to be carefully on their guard againſt 
WW. cachery to that character of benevolence beſtowed on 
hem by Nature; for blue eyes expreſs, by their colour, 
Fomething enchantingly celeſtial. | 

As to the movements of the muſcles of the face, it would 
de extremely difficult to deſcribe, them, though I am ful- 
perſuaded it might be poſſible to explain their Laws, 
hoever ſhall attempt this, muſt of neceſlity refer them 
me moral affeftions. Thoſe of joy are horizontal, as 
the ſoul, in the enjoyment of. felicity, had a diſpoſition 
Jo extend itſelf, Thoſe of chagrin are perpendicular, as 
f, under the preſſure of calamity, the mind was looking 
oward Heaven for refuge, or ſeeking it in the boſom of 
e earth. Into ſuch an explanation of the Laws of muſ- 
ular motion muſt likewiſe enter, the alterations of col. 
jurs, and the contractions of forms, and in theſe, at leaſt, 
e ſhall diſcover the truth of the principle which we have 
id down, that the expreſſion of pleaſure is in the har- 
Pony of contraries, blending with each other in colours, 
Worms, and motions ; and that the expreſſion of pain con- 
Wh lis in che violence of their oppoſitions. The eyes alone 
Wave motions ineffable ; and it is remarkable, that, under 
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ich tears, and thus ſeem to have a farther analogy with 
he orb of day, who, in the ſeaſon of tempeſts, ſhrouds 
imſelf in rainy diſtillations. | | 

The principal organs of ſenſe, four of which are-placed 
n the head, have particular contraſts, which detach their 
Pherical forms, by means of radiated forms; and their 
ining colours by means of duſky tints. Thus the 
right organ of viſion is contraſted by the eyebrows ; 
hoſe of ſmell and taſte, by the muſtaches ; the organ of 
hearing, by that part of the hair called the favourite lock, 
hich ſeparates the ear from the face; and the face itſelf 
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is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt” of the head, yy the beat 
and by the hair. 


We ſhall not here examine che "pies proportions g 1 
the human figure in the cylindric form of the neck, ꝙ 


poſed to the ſpheroid of the head, and to the plane ſurfay 


cylindrical pyramids of the arms and fingers with the on 


oplate of the ſhoulders; the conſonances of the fingeii 
with the arms, by means of three ſimilar articulations, vi 
a multitude of other curvatures, and of other harmonig 


which, hitherto, have not ſo much as a name in any lay 
guage, though they are, in every country, the all power 
ful expreſſion of beauty. | 

The human body 1s the only one which unites, in it 
ſelf, the modulations, and the concerts, inexpreſſibly v 
greeable, of the five elementary forms, and of the fin 
primordial colours, without exhibiting any thing of th 
harſh and rude oppoſitions perceptible in the brute cx 


of the breaſt ; the hemiſpherical forms of the paps, hid y 
contraſt with the flatneſs of the cheſt; as well as H 
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ation, ſuch as the prickles of the hedge hog, the horns d : 
the bull, the tuſks of the wild boar, the fangs of the lion = 


the marbled ſkin of the dog, and the livid and diſguſtin 
colours of venomous animals. It is the only one d 


which the firſt touch, is perceptible, and which you a ; 


ſee completely; other animals being diſguiſed under hai 
or feathers, or ſcales, which conceal their limbs, ther 
ſhape, their ſkin. Farther, it is the only form which, 
its perpendicular attitude, diſplays all its poſitions and d. 
rections at once; for you can hardly perceive more of! 
quadruped, of a bird, of a fiſh, than one half, in the hor 
zontal poſition which is proper to them, becauſe the up 
per part of their body conceals the under. 

We muſt, likewiſe, remark, that Man's progreſſive mo. 
tion is ſubje& to neither the ſhocks, nor the tardineſs d 
movement of moſt quadrupeds, nor to the rapidity of thi 
of birds; but is the reſult of movements the moſt hat 
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nonic, as his figure 1 ia, wh ne and of colours, the moſt 
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= 1 has been . be. certain nes i that the Ne - 

groes conſider their own colour as more beautiful than that of the whites 'P 

dut it is a miſtake. I have put many a queſtion, on this ſubject, to black 

people, who were in my own ſervice, in the Ifle of France, and who were 

at perfect liberty to tell what they really thought, eſpecially dn a ſubje& 

ſo indifferent to ſlaves, as the beauty of the Whites. 1 ſometimes aſked 

them whether of. the two they would prefer, a black wife, or a white # 

They never heſitated an inſtant in declaring their preference of the white 

woman. Nay, I have ſeen a Negro, Who had been almoſt flead alive by 

the whip, in one of our plantations, expreſs the higheſt delight when the 

ſcars of his ſores began to whiten, becauſe it ſuggeſted the hope, that he 

was thereby going to change colour, and to be negro no longer. The it 

poor wretch would gladly have parted with his whole hide to become 355 

white. This preference, we ſhall be told, is, in that caſe, the effect of the | 

ſuperiority which they are obliged to aſcribe to the Europeans, But the 

[tyranny of their maſters ought rather to inſpire abhorrence of the colour. 

| Beſides, the black men and women, of our colonies, expreſs the ſame taſtes 

that our peaſantry at home do, for ſtuffs of lively and glaring colours, 

Their ſupreme luxury in dreſs is a red handkerchief tied round their head. 5 

Nature has beſtowed no other tints on the roſes of Africa than upon thoſe 92 

of Europe. | | 
If the judgment of black ſlaves is e as a 1 authority on 4 

the labject, we may refer the deciſion to the taſte of the Sovereigns of Af- = 

nea, who are under no temptation to diſſemble, They fairly acknowledge | 

that in this, as well as in many other reſpects, they have been more hard- 

ly dealt with than the Europeans. African Princes have made frequent 

application to the Governors of the Engliſh, Dutch and French ſettlements 

| on the coaſt, for white women, under a promiſe of very ample privileges | 

va return. Lamb, an Engliſh agent at Ardra, when priſoner to the King of 119 

Dahomay, in the year 1724, ſent word to the Governor of the Engliſh fort ; 

at Juida, that if he could ſend a white woman, or even a mulatto, to this 

Prince, ſhe might acquire an unbounded influence over his mind, (Gener« 

al Hiſtory of Voyages, by the Abbe Prevoſt, Book viii. page 96.) 

Another King, on a different part of the coaſt of Africa, promiſed, one 

day, to a Capuchin miſſionary, who was preaching the Goſpel in his preſ- 

ence, to diſmiſs his ſeraglio, and embrace Chriſtianity, if he would pro- 

cure him a white woman to wife. The zealous miſſionary immediately 

repaired to the neareſt Portugueſe ſettlement; and having enquired, Wheth- 

er there might not be among them ſo:ne poor and virtuous damſel, ſuch as 

might ſuit his purpoſe, he was informed of ſuch a perſon, the niece of a 

very poor man of family, who lived in a ſtate of great privacy. He waite f 

ed for her one Sunday morning, at the door of the church, as ſhe was re- | 

turning from maſs with her kinſman; and addreſſing himſelf to the uncle, 

VOL, 11, 8 
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man figure are agreeable, the more diſguſting are its dil. 
: ner This is the reaſon __ on the n of bh 


When the young men had acquired a competent degree of knowledge, be 


ee pagan women, and of this country; for you have made profeſſion if 


% cure you wives, Tell them they muſt ſend to Portugal for women to 


Heaven to the Nations of the South, becauſc it abſorbs the reflexes of the 


) | > 


The more that che multiplied en of che hi 


1 


u at Al bebt Ga ha: in the name of G64, hat 4s he value 
the intereſts Of religion, that he would beſtow his niece in marriage on the 
Negro King. The gentleman and his niece having given their conſent, the 
black Prince married her, after having diſmiſſed all his other women, ad 
received public baptiſm. Hiſtory of Ethiopia, by Labat. poles 

The beſt informed travellers relate many. ſuch anecdotes, of a fimilir 
preference expreſſed by the black Sovereigns of Africa, and of ſouthern 4. 
ſia. Thomas Rowe, Ambaſſador from England at the Court of the Mogil 
Selim Scha, relates, that a very cordial reception was given, by this power- 
ful Monarch, to certain Portugueſe Jeſuits, who had come as miſſionaria 
into his dominions, with a view to obtain, through their means, ſomt 
women of their country to recruit his ſeraglio. He began with confertin 
on them ſingular privileges; had apartments provided for them in the vi 
cinity of his palace, and admitted them to his moſt intimate farniliarity 
But perceiving that thoſe good fathers diſcovered no great inclination ty 
gratify his deſires, he praftiſed a very ingenious artifice to draw them inty 
compliance. He expreſſed an extreme partiality to the Chriſtian Rell 
ion; and pretending that he_was reſtrained, merely by reaſons of Stats 
from opeuly embracing it, he gave ſtrict orders to two of his nephews b 
attend punctually on the catechetical inſtructions of the miſſionatie, 


e 


enjoined them to get themſelves baptized, and, this being complied with 
he thus addreſſed them: It is now no longer in your power to many 


90 Chriſtianity. It is the duty of the fathers, who baptized you, to pro 


& be your brides.” The young proſelytes did not fail to make this de 
mahd on the good fathers ; who, ſuſpecting that the Mogul's real intention 
in marrying his nephews to Portugueſe wives, was to procure a ſupply d 
white women for his ſeraglio, refuſed to engage in this negociation. Thei 
refuſal highly incenſed Selim Scha, and expoſed them to muth perſecution: 
He immediately commanded his nephews to renounce Chriſtianity. {Ms 
morrs of Thomas Rowe, Thevenot's Collection. 3 

The black colour of the ſkin is, as we ſhall Fknly ſee, a bleſſing from 


burning Sun under which they live, But the men of thoſe Nations do net 
the leſs, on that account, conſider white women as more beautiful than the 
black, for the fame reaſon that they think the day more beautiful than the 
night, becauſe the harmonies of colours and of lights render themſelw 
perceptible in the complexion of the whites, whereas they almoſt entirely 
' diſappear in that of the blacks, who can pretend to no competition with 
the others, in point of beauty, except as to form and ature, 


— 
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Farth, there is nothing ſo beautiful as a handſome 1 man, 
nor ſo oc king as a very ugly one. : 
| This farther ſuggeſts a reaſon why it will 6 forever 
= impoſſible for art to produce a perfect imitation of the 
human figure, from the difficulty of uniting in it all the 
harmonies, and from the ſtill greater difficulty of effett- 
ing a complete combination of thoſe which are of a dif- 
WE ferent nature. For example, the Painter may ſucceed 
4 tolerably in imitating the colours of the face, and the 
Ws Sculptor in exprefſing its forms. But were an attempt 
made to unite the harmony of colours and of forms in a 
ſingle buſt, ſuch a production will be very inferior to a 
mere picture, or to a mere piece of ſculpture, becauſe it 
uin combine particular diſſonances of colours and of 
borms, beſides their general diſſonance, which is ſtill more 
marked. If to theſe it were farther attempted to add the 
harmony of movements, as in the caſe of an automaton, 
this would aggravate the incongruity. Were art to con- 
tinue its effort, and try to beſtow the gift of ſpeech like- 
viſe, this muſt produce a fourth diſſonance, which would 
be abſolutely hideous; for here the intellectual ſyſtem 
would claſh frightfully | "with the phyſical ſyſtem. It is, 
accordingly, matter of no ſurpriſe to me, that St. Thomas | is 
| Aquinas was ſo ſhocked at the ſpeaking head, in con- 7 
ttructing which, his maſter, Albert the Great, had employ- { 
ed ſo many years, that under the influence of horror, he | jt 
inſtantly broke it to ſhivers. It muſt have produced on | 
him the ſame impreſſion. which he would have felt, had 
| he heard an articulate voice iſſuing out of a dead man's : 


The proportions of the human figure, having been taken, as we have 

juſt ſeen, from the moſt beautiful forms of Nature, are become, in their 

turn, models of beawy for Man, If we attend to this, we ſhall find, that 

the forms which pleaſe us moſt in works of art, as thoſe of antique vaſes, [ 
and the relations of height and breadth in monuments have been taken 

fromthe human figure. It is well known that the- Ionic column, with its 

capital and its flutings, was imitated afier the ſhape, the head dreſs, and 

the drapery of the Grecian young women, a 


* 
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mouth. Such labours, in general, do the Artiſt mui 
honour ; but they demonſtrate the weakneſs of art, which 
falls below Nature juſt in proportion as it aims at uniting 
more of her harmonies, Inſtead. of blending them, a 
Nature herſelf does, art can only place them in oppoſition 
All this proves the truth of the principle which wi 
have laid down, namely, that harmony reſults from the 
union of two contraries, and diſcord from their calliſion; 
And the more agreeable that the harmonies of an objet 
are, the more diſguſting are its diſcordances. This is th 
real origin of pleaſure and of diſlike, in phyſics as in mor 
als, and the reaſon why the ſame object ſo frequently ex 
Cites affection and averſion, N 
A great variety of very intereſting reflections remain b 
be made on the human figure, eſpecially by cannefling 
with it the moral ſenſations, which alone give expreſſion 
to the features, We ſhall introduce ſome of theſe in the 
ſequel of this Work, when we come to ſpeak of ſeni. 
ment. Be it as it may, the phyſical beauty of Man is {6 
ſtriking, in the eyes even of the animal creation, that 9 
it, principally, muſt be aſcribed the empire which he e, 
erciſes over them, in every part of the Earth. The fee- 
ble flee for refuge under his protection, and the mol 
powerful tremble at ſight of him. Mathiola relates, tha 
the lark will ſave herſelf amidſt troops of men, when ſhe 
perceives the bird of prey hovering over her. The real. 
ty of this inſtin& was confirmed to me by an officer, who 
was once an eye witneſs of one, in ſuch circumſtances, 
fleeing for ſafety among a very diſtinguiſhed ſquadron of WW 
cavalry, in which he then ſerved ; but the trooper whole by 
particular protection ſhe ſought, trampled her to deatl be 
under his horſe's feet; a moſt barbarous action, which 
drew on him, and juſtly, the inen of every good 
man in the corps. 
I myſelf have ſeen a ſtag, when run down by the 
| hounds, appeal, with ſobs, for relief, to the compaſſion 
of perſons accidentally paſkng | that way. Pliny relates a 
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hen I was in the Iſle of F rance, which I have de- 
ed in the journal of my voyage to that Iſland. I have 
een, in the farm yards, the India hens, under the impulſe 
f love, go and throw themſelves chuckling at the feet of 
he country people. If we meet leſs frequently with in- 
ances of the effect of animal confidence in Man, it is be- 
auſe of the noiſe of our fowling pieces, ſcaring them in- 
eſſantly, and of the continual other W * 
ey are doomed to undergo. 
It is well known with what ſammiliazity the ads, 
nd fowls of all kinds, approach travellers in the foreſts 


ape town itſelf, the ſhores of the Sea ſwarming with wa- 
Wer fowls, which perched confidently on the ſhallops, and 
large wild pelican playing cloſe by the cuſtom houſe, 


— —_ * ward 


Peak. This ſpectacle conveyed to me, from the moment 
f my arrival, a moſt powerful impreſſion in favour of the 
Wappineſs of that country, and of the humanity of its in. 
abitants: Nor did my conjecture deceive me. 


yith terror at the ſight of Man, unleſs they be driven 
rom their natural bias by ſome preſſing neceſſity, An 


little child. The African lion retires, growling, from 
he cabin of the Hottentot ; ſurrenders up to him the poſ- 
eſſions of his anceſtors, and ſeeks for himſelf a kingdom 
War remote, in foreſts, and among rocks, untrodden by the 
ot of Man, The immenſe whale, amidſt his native ele- 


aplander. And thus, to this day, is executed that all 
jotent Law, which ſecured empire to Man, though ſunk 
nto guilt and wretchedneſs: And the fear of you, and 
the dread of you, ſhall be upon every beaſt of the earth, 


See Bernier and Mandeſlo, 


milar fat and it is conſiſtent with my own experience, 


| ff India. 1 have ſeen at the Cape of Good Hope, in 


ith a great dog, whoſe head ſhe took into her enormous 


But dangerous animals, on the contrary, are ſeized R 


ephant will ſuffer himſelf to be led about, in Aſia, by 


hent, trembles, and flees away before the puny bark of the 
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üble being enters into TOY with r but either "oY 


Some nations would conſiſt wholly of men, and other 


human inſtitutions, This may be confidered as a Randiy 
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% and upon every fowl of 'the air upon all this move 
upon the earth, and upon all the fiſhes of 0. 07. "ink 1 
ads your hand are they delivered.“ T! | 
It is ſingularly remarkable, that, through the mie ex. 
tent of Nature, there is no animal whatever, nor pla 
nor foffil, nor even globe, but what has its conſo nat 
and its contraſt out of itfelf, Man excepted. No one vill 


fervant or as his flave. l 

We muſt, undoubtedly, ecken among the W pro = 
portions, that Law ſo univerſal, and ſo wonderful, which Eo 
produces males and females in equal numbers. _ Dil 
chance preſide over the eneration of the human race, vii 
over our alliances, we ſhould one year have an unmirt 
crop of male children, and another, a race entirely femals 


wholly of women ; but all over the Globe, the two ſexe 
are born, within the ſame ſpace of time, equal in numbe 
X conſonance fo regular, clearly demonſtrates, that 
2rovidence is continually watching over the affairs d 
Mankind, notwithſtanding the abſurdity and di ſorder d 


teſtimony to the truth of our Religion, which, likewik 
limits Man to one Woman in marriage, and by this cot 
formity to natural Laws, peculiar to itfelf, ſeems aloneh 
have emanated from the AUTHOR of Nature. It ma 
fairly be concluded, on the contrary, that a religion, hid 
permits, or connives at, a plurality of wives, mult bee 
roneous. 

Ah! how little acquainted are they with the Laws d 
Nature, who, in the union of the two ſexes, look fit 
nothing farther than the pleaſures of ſenſe ! They are ot 
ly culling the flowers of life, without once taſting of i 
fruit. The fair ſex ! this is the phraſe of our men d 
pleaſure; women are known to them under no other 


* Geneſis, chap, ix, ver. 2, 
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ea. But the ſex is fair only to verſons who have ne 
her faculty except that of eyeſight. Befides this it is, 
thoſe who have a heart, the creative ſex which, at the 


ga the cheriſhing ſex, which ſuckles and tends him in in- 
WW. icy. It is the pious ſex. which conduRts him to the al- 
Wer while he is yet a child, and teaches him to draw in, 
ith the milk of her breaſt, the love of à religion which 
he cruel policy of men would frequently render odious 


1 > him. It is the pacific ſex, which: ſheds not the blood 


rs to the ſick, and handles without hurting them. 
To no purpoſe does Man pretend to boaſt of his power 
1 his ſtrength; if his robuſt hands are able to ſubdue 
on and braſs, thoſe of the woman, more dextrous, and 
ore uſefully employed, can ſpin into threads the flax and 
” e fleeces of the ſheep.- The one encounters gloomy 
Ware with the maxims of philoſophy ; the other baniſhes 
by ſportiveneſs and gaiety. The one oppoſes to exter- 
al evils the force of his reaſon; the other, far happier, 
Wludes them by the mobility of her s. If the man ſome- 
ves conſiders it as his glory to bid defiance to danger in 
e field of battle, the woman triumphs, in calmly meets 
Ws dangers more inevitable, and frequently more cruel, 
n her bed, and under the banners of pleaſure. This, 


d to form, by their union, the moſt powerful of conſo- 
ances, and the ſweeteſt of contraſts. 

I am obliged, by the plan of my Work, to procerd for- 
ard, and to refrain from purſuing my reflections on ſub- 


Man and Woman. I muſt, however, hazard ſome far- 
her obſervations, extracted from my ſtore, in order to in- 


it 
{RE ucc others to dive into this rich mine, with the additions 
* value of novelty. 


All Philoſophers who have made Man their particular 


eril of life, carries Man, for nine months, in the womb; 


a fellow creature; the ſympathizing ſex, which miniſ- 


hey have been created to ſupport together the ills of life, 


ts ſo intereſting as the marriage, and the beauty, of 


ludy, are agreed, and with good reaſon, that he is the 
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in the foreſts. They need no friends, becauſe n ha 


of which are deducible from the nature of the hun 


were ſtill more numerous, the miſchief which they d 
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moſt wretchetl of all animals. Moſt of them appear u | 
have been ſenſible, that an aſſociate was neceſſary to hin 
to relieve his burthens, and they have made his happinek 
in part, to conſiſt of friendſhip ; which is an evident den 
onſtration of human weakneſs and miſery; for we 
Man naturally ſtrong, he would ſtand in no need of eithe 
aſſociate or aſſiſtance. Elephants and lions live ſolita 


made them ſtrong. = 
It is very remarkable that, when the Abtes give uf 
a repreſentation of perfect friendſhip, it is always reſtri 
ed to two, and no more, whatever may be the extent d 
human weakneſs ; for Man is frequently reduced to th 
neceſſity of deriving his felicity from the concurring i. 
terpoſition of many beings ſimilar to himſelf. Sevenliif 
reaſons may be aſſigned for this reſtriftion, the princizd 


heart, which, from its very weakneſs, is capable of attac 
ing itſelf to 'only one objett at once; and which, beiy 
compounded of oppoſite paſſions, chat maintain a pere 
ual counterpoiſe, is, in ſome ſenſe, both active and paſſiꝶ 
and ſtands in need of loving and of being beloved, of con 
forting and of being comforted, of honouring and of hs 
ing honoured, and ſo on. Accordingly, all the friendſhi 
celebrated in the hiſtoric page, exiſted only between tw 
perſons ; ſuch as thoſe of Caftor and Pollux ; of Theſe 
and Perithois ; of Hercules and Jolas of Oreſtes u 
Pylages ; of Alexander and Hepheſtion, and many oth 

It is farther to be remarked, that thoſe ſingular frien 
ſhips have ever been aſſociated with virtuous and herd 
actions; but whenever the union comprehended m 
perſons than two, it was ſpeedily diſſolved by diſcaſ 
or, if permitted to ſubſiſt for any length of time, beci 
famous only ſor the miſchief which it brought on Mat 
kind: Such was that of the triumvirate among the N. 
mans. In caſes when the aſſociates, in ſuch alliances 


ras always in proportion to the greatneſs of the number 
pf which they conſiſted; Thus, the tyranny of the. De: 


an that of the Triumviri, for it ſpread deſtruction, we 
may venture to ſay, without paſſion, and in cold blood: 


ates; Theſe are your various deſcriptions of Corps. 
Vith good reaſon have they obtained the appellation of 
orps ; for they frequently have a centre diſtinct from 
Wheir Country, of which they ought only to be members. 
They have, likewiſe, views diſtinct from thoſe of their 
ountry, a diſtinct ambition, and diſtinct intereſts. They 
re, with relation to the reſt of the citizens, inconſtant, 
etached, deſtitute of an object, and frequently deſtitute 
ſo, of the ſpirit of patriotiſm : That, in a word, which 
egular troops are with relation to light troops. They 
ill not ſuffer them to appear in an avenue along which 
Whey themſelves are advancing, and diſpoſſeſs them of the 
Poſts which they may have occupied, the whole length of 
heir route. How many revolutions have been effected 
Ruſſia by the Strelitzes; in Rome, by the Pretorian 
guards; at Conſtantinople, by the Jani zaries; and elſe- 
rhere, by Corps ſtill more political! Thus; by a juſt re- 
ction of Providence; the ſpirit of Corps has been as fatal 
Wo countries, as the ſpirit of Country has itſelf been to- 
Mankind. : I 


udgment ſhall we form of our modern friendſhips, em- 
racing, as they do, ſuch a multiplicity ? Undoubtedly, 
{ a man has thirty friends; he can beſtow on each of them 
nly the thirtieth part of his affection, and can receive, in 
eturn, no greater proportion of theirs. He muſt of ne- 
eſſity, therefore, deceive them; and be deceived by them; 
or no one is diſpoſed to be a friend by fractions. 


a erely confederacies of ambition; relations intereſted and 


urely political, employed entirely in practiſing mutual 
VOL. 11, LP 


emviri at Rome exhibited a violence ſtill more cruel 


There are, likewiſe, triummillvirates, and decemmillvi- 


If the heart of Man admits af but a ſingle a What 


But, if the truth may be told, ſuch friend{þips are 
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illuſion, in the view of aggrandizing themſelves at the e 
penſe of Society; and which would be productive of un- 
ſpeakable miſchief, were they more clearly united amo 
themſelves, and unleſs they were coumerbalanced by op. 
polite confederacies. Almoſt all our general aſſociations, 
accordingly, iſſue in inteſtine wars. On the other hand, 
I do not ſpeak of the inconveniencies which reſult. from 
particular unions, rather too intimate, The moſt celebrat. 
ed friendſhips of Antiquity have not been, in this reſpell, 
wholly exempt from ſuſpicion, though, I am perſuaded, 
they were as virtuous as the perſons who were the ohen 
of them. | 
The AUTHOR of 8 has given t to each of us, in 
our own ſpecies, a natural friend, completely adapted i 
all the demands of human life, capable of ſupplying il 
the aſſections of the heart, and all the reſtleſſneſs of tem- 
perament. He ſays, from the beginning of the World: 
It is not good that the man ſhould be alone: I vil 
** make him an help meet for him and the LORD Go 
„ made Woman, and brought her unto the Man.“ Wo. 
man pleaſes all our ſenſes by her form and by her grace, 
She has, in her character, every thing that can intereſt the 
heart of Man, and at every ſtage of human life, She 
merits, by the long and painful ſolicitudes which ſhe ex- 
ereiſes over our infancy, our reſpect as a mother, and our 
gratitude as a nurſe; afterward, as Man advances to youth, 
ſhe.attratts all his love as a miſtreſs; and in the maturity 
of manhood, all his tenderneſs as a wife, his confidence a 
a faithful ſteward, his protection, as being feeble ; and, 
even in old age, ſhe merits our higheſt conſideration, 2 
the ſource of poſterity, and our intimacy, as a friend wiv 
has been the companion of our good and bad fortune 
through life. Her gaiety, nay, her very caprices, balance, 
at all ſeaſons, the n , and the over reflective conſtancy 


* Geneſis, chap, ii. ver, $8, 22, 
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of Man nd acquire, reciprocally, a preponderancy over 


him. 
- Thus, the defects of the one in _ the Coed of the 


other, are an exact mutual compenſation. They are form- 
ed, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to be grooved into each 
other, like the correſponding pieces of carpenters' work, 


the prominent and retreating parts of which conſtitute a 


veſſel, fit to launch on the ſtormy ocean of life, and to 
attain additional ſtrength from the very buffetings of the 
tempeſt. Had we not been informed by a Sacred Tradi- 
tion, that Woman was extracted from the ſide of Man; 


and though this great truth were not every day wenige « 


in the wonderful birth of the children of the two ſexes, 
in equal numbers, we ſhould be ſpeedily inſtructed in it 


by our wants. Man without the Woman, and Woman 


without the Man, are imperfe& beings, in the order of 
Nature. But, the greater contraſt there is in their char- 
acters, the more complete union there is in their harmo- 
nies. It is, as we have already briefly hinted, from their 
oppoſitions in talents, in taſtes, in fortunes, that the moſt 


| intenſe and the moſt durable affection is produced. Mar- 


riage is, therefore, the friendſhip of Nature, and the only 
real union which is not expoſed, like thoſe which exiſt 
among men, to eſtrangement. to rivalſhip, to jealouſies, 
and to the changes which time is effecting 1 in our inclina- 
tions. 

But, Wherefore are there ſo "Ain happy marriages a- 
mong us? I anſwer, Becauſe with us the ſexes have di- 


veſted themſelves each of its proper nature, and aſſumed | 
| the other. It is becauſe the women, with us, adopt the 


manners of men, from education; and men the manners 
of women; from habit. The women have been deſpoiled 
of the graces, and of the talents, pecyliar to their ſex, by 
the maſters, the ſciences, the cuſtoms, the occupations of 
men. There is no way left, ſave one, but that 1s infallible, 
to bring both back-to Nature; it 1s to inſpire them with 
a taſte for Religion, By Religion, I do not mean attack- 
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ment to ceremonies, nor ſyſtems of Theology; but the re. 
ligion of the heart, pure, ſimple, unoftentatious ; ſuch a; 
it is ſo beautifully depicted in the Goſpel. 
Religion will reſtore to the two ſexes, not only their 
moral character, but their phyſical beauty. It is not cli. 
mate, it is not ir, it is not bodily exerciſe, nor all 
theſe together, which form human beauty; it is the moral 
ſentiment of virtue, which cannot ſubſiſt independently of 
: Religion. Aliment and exerciſe, no doubt, contribute 
| greatly to the magnitude and the expanſion of the body; 
. but they have no manner of influence on the beauty of 
the face, which is the true phy ſiognomy of the ſoul. lt 
is by no means uncommon to ſee perſons tall and robuſt 
diſguſtingly ugly; with the ſtature of a giant, ang the 
face of a monkey. T 
Beauty of face is to ſuch a al the at. of the 
harmonies of the ſoul, that, in every country, thoſe claſſes 
of citizens who are, from their condition, obliged to live 
with others in a ſtate of conſtraint, are ſenfibly the home. 
lieſt of the ſociety. The truth of this obſervation may be 
aſcertained, particularly among the nobleſſe of many ol 
our provinces, who live with each other in the perpetual 
jealouſy of rank, and with their neighbours of an inferior 
order, in a ſtate of unremitting hoſtility, for the mainte- 
nance. of their prerogatives. Moſt of thoſe Nobles pre- 
ſent a complexion bilious and parched. They are mes. 
gre, ſulky, and perceptibly uglier than the other inhabi- 
tants of the ſame diſtrict, though they breathe the ſame 
air, live on the ſame aliments, and, in general, enjoy a ſu- 
- perior degree of fortune. Accordingly, they are far from 
being gentlemen both in name and in fact. Nay, there | 
is a Nation bordering upon ours, the ſubje&s of which art | 
as much celebrated all over Europe, for their pride as for | 
their homelineſs. All thoſe men are rendered hard fe 
voured from the ſame cauſes that moſt of our children WF : 
16h | degenerate in look ; who, however amiable in early like 0 
WH | become ugly on going to college, from the TE 1" 
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irkfomeneſs of their inſtitutions. 1 ſay nothing of their 
natural character, which undergoes the ſame revolution 
with their phy ſiognomy - this laſt wan always a conſe- 
quence of the other. 

The ſame thing does not hold good reſpecting hb no- 
bleſſe of ſome other of our provincial diſtricts, and tlie 
nobility of other parts of Europe. Theſe, living, as they 
do, in good underſtanding among themſelves, and with 
their compatriots, are, in general, the handſomeſt men of 
their Nation, becauſe their ſocial and benevolent ſpirit is 
not in a ſtate of inceſſant conſtraint and anxiety. 

To the fame moral cauſes may be referred the beauty 
of the features of the Greek and Roman phyſiognomies, 
where we generally meet with models ſo exquiſite, in 
their ſtatues and medallions. They were beautiful, be- 
cauſe they were happy they lived in cordial union with 
their equals, and in the enjoyment of popular favour with 
the citizens at large. Beſides, there were among them no 
melancholy, moping, monkiſh inſtitutions, ſimilar to 
thoſe of our colleges, to disfigure the whole youth of a 
Nation at once. The deſcendants of thoſe ſame Nations 
are, at this day, far from exhibiting a reſemblance to their 
anceſtors, though the climate of their country is not in 
the ſmalleſt degree changed, | | 

It is, farther, to moral cauſes that we muſt fs the 
engülerly dignified phy ſiognomies of the great Lords of 
the Court of Louis XIV, as is viſible in their portraits. 
In general, perſons of quality being, by their rank, elevat- 
ed above the reſt of the Nation; do not live continually at 
daggers drawing with each other, and with the other ſub- 

jects of the State, as is the caſe of moſt of our ſmall coun- 
try gentlemen, Beſides, they are uſually educated under 
the paternal roof, that is, under the bleſſed influence of 
domeſtic enjoyment, and far remote from foreign jealouſy 
and ſtrife. But thoſe of the age of Louis XIV, had this 
diſtinguiſhed advantage over their poſterity, that they were 
faught to value themſelves on beneſicence, and popular 
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affability, and on beſtowing their patronage upon talents 
and virtue, wherever they found them. There is not, per. 
haps, a great Family of that period, but what has the hon. 
our to boaſt of having brought forward, and raiſed into 
diſtinction, ſome one man of obſcure birth, or of the infe. 
rior nobility, who afterwards rendered himſelf illuſtrious, 
by means of ſuch ſupport, in arts, in literature, in the 
church, or in the army. 

Fheſe grandees afted thus, in imitation of the Sovereign, 
or, perhaps, from a remainder of the ſpirit of the magnif. 
icence of the feudal government, which then expired. Be 
this as it may, they were handſome, becauſe they were 
contented and happy ; and this noble emotion of ſoul to. 
ward beneficence, has impreſſed on their phy ſiognomy 2 
majeſtic character, which will ever diſtinguiſh them from 
the men of preceding ages, and ſtill more from that which 
has ſucceeded. 

Obſervations of this kind are not an n object of eurioly 
merely ; they are of much more importance than 1s gen- 
erally apprehended ; for it follows, as a neceſlary conſe. 
quence, that, in order to form in a Nation beautiful chil. 
dren, and, of courſe, handſome men, in both the phy ſica 
and moral ſenſe of the word, it is not neceſſary, atcord- 
ing to the doctrine of certain medical men, to ſubjett the 
human ſpecies to regular purgations, and under particular 
aſpects of the Moon. Children reſtricted to a rigid reg- 
imen of this ſort, as are moſt of thoſe of our Phy ficians 
and Apothecaries, all preſent wan paſteboard figures ; and 
when grown up, pale complexions, _ bilious tempera- 
ments, like their fathers. 

In order to render children beautiful, you muſt ren- 
der them phyſically, but above all, morally happy. You 
muſt prevent every poſſible occaſion of vexation to them, 
not by kindling 1 in their breaſts dangerous and headſtrong 
paſſions, as in the caſe of ſpoiled children, but, on the 
contrary, by teaching them to curb ſuch as they have 
from Nature, and which ſociety is ever exciting into a 
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ate of fermentation; and eſpecially, by carefully 15 
ing againſt the communication of every thing unnatural, 
ſuch as uſeleſs and irkſome taſks, emulations, rivalſhips, 
and the like.... But we ſhall reſume this important ſub- 
ject, at greater length, hereafter. 255 | 

The uglineſs of a child is to be imputed, in almoſb eve 
ery caſe, to his nurſe, or to his preceptor. I have ſome- 
times obſerved, among ſo many claſſes of ſociety, more 
or leſs disfigured by our inftitutions, ſome families ſin- 
gularly beautiful. On enquiring into the cauſe of this, 
I have found that thoſe families, though of the common- 
alty, were happier, in a moral reſpect, than thoſe of other 
citizens; that the mothers had ſuckled their own chil- 
dren; that the young people had learned their occupa- 
tions under the paternal roof and inſpection; that they 
had been treated with much tenderneſs and indulgence 
that their parents were fondly attached to each other; 
and that they all lived together, notwithſtanding the hard- 
ſhips of their low condition, in a ſtate of liberty and cor- 
diality, which rendered them good, happy and ſatisfied. 

I have thence deduced this other conſequence: That 
we frequently make a falſe eſtimate of the happineſs of 
human life. On ſeeing here a Gardener, with the port of 
a Roman Emperor; and there a great Lord, with the 
maſk of a ſlave, I imagined, at firſt, that Nature had com- 
mitted a miſtake. But experience demonſtrates, that the 
great Lord in queſtion is, from the hour of his birth to 
that of his death, placed in a ſeries of poſitions, which per- 
mit him not to gratify his own inclination three times a 
year, For he is under the neceſſity, from his infancy up- 
ward, to do the will, firſt of his preceptors and maſters ; 
in more advanced life, that of his prince, of miniſters of 
ſtate, of his rivals, nay, frequently, that of his enemies. 
Thus, he finds fetters innumerable in his very dignities. 
Our Gardener, on the other hand, paſſes his whole life 
without being expoſed to the ſlighteſt contradiction. Like 
the Centurion, in the Goſpel, he a al to his ſervant, 
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Come, and he cometh; and to another, Do this, and lis 


doeth it: This demonſtrates, that Providence has aſſigned 


to our very paſſions a part widely different from that 
which ſociety preſents to them ; for, in cafes innumerable, 


the moſt unrelenting flavery is impoſed, together with an 


accumulation of honours; and, in the meaneſt of human 


conditions, we frequently find the potetion: of the moſt 


unbounded empire. 

; Beſides, perſons who have been e by the cor. 
ruptive impreſſion of vicious education and habits, have 
it in their power to reform their looks; and I ſay this, 
principally, for the ſake of our females, who, in order to 
gain this point, apply white and red, and patch up faces, 
like thoſe of dolls, utterly deſtitute of character. After 
all, they are in the right; for it is much better to conceal 
character altogether, than to exhibit that of the cruel paſ. 
ſions which are often preying upon them; eſpecially to 
the eyes of ſo many of the other ſex, who ſtudy character, 
merely to take the advantage of it. There are infallible 
means in their power of acquiring a beauty altogether ir- 
reſiſtible. It is to be internally good, gentle, compaſſion- 


ate, ſenſible, beneficent and devout. Theſe affections of 


a virtuous ſoul will impreſs on their features character 
altogether celeſtial, which will appear beautiful, even to 
the fartheſt extremity of old age. 

| Nay, I will venture ſo far as to affirm, that the harſher 
the traits may be in homely perſons, who have ſuffered 
degradation from a faulty education, the more ſublime and 
impreſſive will be the contraſts produced in them by thoſe 
which they acquire from habits of virtue; for, when ve 
find goodneſs under an unpromiſing exterior, we are * 
agreeably ſurpriſed as at finding violets and primroſes 
under a ſhrubbery of briars and thorns. Such was the 
ſenſation inſpired, on a firſt introduftion to the crabbed 
looking M. de Turenne ; and ſuch, in. our days, 1s that 


which we feel at the firſt aſpe& of a certain northern 
Prince, as juſtly celebrated for his goodneſs, as the King 
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his brother, has rendered himſelf by his victories. I have 
no doubt, that the repelling outſide of theſe two great men, 


| may have greatly contributed to give a peculiar promi- 


nency to the excellence of their heart. Such, too, was 
the beauty of Socrates, who, with the features of a-profli- 
gate, delighted every eye, while he diſcourſed of virtue. 
But to no purpoſe will a man attempt to decorate his 
countenance With the indications of good qualities, to 
which his heart is a ſtranger, This falſe beauty produces 
an effect ſtill more diſguſting than the moſt decided ugli- 


neſs; for when, attracted by an apparent goodneſs, we ac- 


tually find diſhoneſty and perfidy, we are ſeized with hor- 
ror, as when we find a ſerpent lurking in a bed of flowers, 
Such is the deteſtable character generally aſcribed to cour- 
tiers. | 
Moral beauty, then, 1s char after which we are bound 
to aſpire, that its divine irradiations may be diffuſed over 
our features, and over our actions. To no purpoſe will 
a Prince himſelf make his boaſt of high birth, riches, credit, 
wit; the People, in order to know him, muſt look him in 
the face, The People form their judgment of him entire- 
ly from the phy ſiognomy : It is, in every country, the 
rſt, and, frequently, the laſt letter of recommendation. 


or CONCERTS. 


Concert is an order formed of ſeveral harmonies of va- 
nous kinds. It differs from ſimple order in this, that the 
laſt is, frequently, nothing: b but a ſeries of harmonies of the 
ſame ſpecies. 

Every particular Work of Nature preſents, i in different 
kinds, harmonies, conſonances, contraſts ; and forms a 
real concert, | This we ſhall more amply unfold in the 
Study which: treats of plants. It may henceforward be 
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conſidered as a well founded remark; on the ſubje& gf 


thoſe harmonies, and of thoſe contraſts, that vegetable, 


whoſe: flowers have the leaſt luſtre, are frequented by ani 
mals of the moſt brilliant colours; and, on the contrary 
that the vegetables which are moſt, highly coloured, ſer: 
as an alylum to the duſkieſt animals. This is particularh 
evident in countries ſituated between the Fropics ; where 
the trees and herbage, which have few, if any, apparent 
flowers, lodge and ſupport birds, infe&s, nay monkies, of 


the moſt lively colours. It is in the plains of India thy 


the peacock diſplays his gaudy plumage, on ſhrubben 


_ defpoiled of verdure by the burning heat of the Sun. l 


the ſame climates, it is, that the parrot race, conſiſling d 
ſo many different ſpecies, enamelled with a thoufand vai 
ous colours, perch on the gray boughs of the palm tree, 
and that clouds of little paroquets, green as the emerald, 
alight on fields e * the menen heats of 
Summer. 
In our temperate regions, on the contrary, moſt of ou 
birds are dull coloured, becauſe moſt of our vegetable 
have flowers and fruits with ſhining colours. It is very u:. 
markable, that ſuch of our birds ahd inſets as have lively 
colours uſually chooſe, for their habitation; vegetable 
that have no apparent flowers. Thus, the heath cock 
gliſters on the gray verdure of the pine, whoſe apple 
ſerve him for food. The goldfinch builds his neſt in the 


rough fuller's thiſtle. The moſt beautiful of our caterpil- 


lars, which is marbled with ſcarlet, is to be found on- 
ſpecies of the tithymal, that uſually grows in the ſandz 
and amidft the quarries of the foreſt of Fontainbleau, On 
the contrary, our birds of duſky hue inhabit ſhrubber 
with gay coloured flowers. The black headed bullfinch 
builds his neſt in the white thorn, and that lovely bird ex 


 hibits a farther moſt agreeable conſonance and contraſt with 


the prickly ſhrub where he reſides, by his blood ſtainel 
breaſt, and the ſweetneſs of his ſong. The nightingalt 
with brown plumage, delights to neſtle in the roſe hon 
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according to the traditions of the oriental Poets, who 
have founded many a charming les on the loves of that 
melancholy bird for the roſe, _ 

I could here exhibit a multitude. of other Poles Rat of 
: ſimilar nature, reſpecting the animals both of our own, 
and of foreign countries. I have collected theſe to a very 
conſiderable number; but, I acknowledge, they are too 
incomplete to admit of my forming of them the entire 
concert of one plant. I ſhall, however, treat the. ſubje& 
more at large, under the article of, vegetables. It will be 
ſuſhcient, at preſent, to produce a ſingle example, which 
inconteſtably proves the exiſtence of, thoſe harmonic Laws 
of Nature : It 1 18 this, that they ſubſiſt even in places nol 
expoſed to the view of the Sun. We always find, in the 
cells of the mole, fragments of the bulbous root of the col- 
chica, cloſe by the neſt of her young. Now, let any one 
examine all the plants which uſually grow in our mead- 
ows, and he will find none which forms more harmonies 


* 


white, impurpled, and lilach coloured flowers of the col- 
chica, This plant, likewiſe, furniſhes powerful means of 
defence to the feeble mole againſt her. natural enemy, the 
dog, who is continually hunting after her in the meadows ; 

for he is poiſoned if he eats it. For this reaſon, the col- 
chica has obtained the trivial name of dogbane. The 
mole, then, finds a ſupply of tood for her neceſſities, and a 
protection againſt her enemies, in the colchica, as the bull- 
inch does in the white thorn. Such harmonies are not 
only very agreeable objects of ſpeculation, but may be 
turned to very good practical account; for, from what 
has juſt been ſuggeſted, it will follow, that it you wiſh to 
allure the bullfinch to your ſhrubbery, you have only to 
plant the white thorn ; and if you would clear your 


grounds of the mole, exterminate the bulbs of the col- 
Chica. 


ſuch 2s thoſe of the ſeaſon when 1t appears ; of the ſoil 


and contraſts with the black colour of the mole, than the 
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It to each plant are added its elementary harmonies, 
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and fituation in which it vegetates ; the effects of thy 
dews, and of the reflexes of the light on its foliage; the 
movements which it undergoes from the action of the 
winds'; its contraſts and conſonances with other plants, 
and with the quadrupeds, the birds, and the inſects, which 
are peculiar to it; and you will perceive a delightful con. 
cert formed all around; the harmonies of which are fi! 
unknown to us. It is only, however, by purſuing thi 
track, that we ſhall be enabled to obtain a glimpſe of the 
immenſe and magnificent edifice of Nature; I would ear. 
eſtly intreat Naturaliſts, perſons fond of gardening, Paint. 
ers, nay, Poets likewiſe, thus to proſecute! their ſtudies, 
and to make frequent draughts from this perennial ſpring 


ariſing into view, and, without removing fronf their own 
Horizon, they will make diſcoveries infinitely more cur. 


ous than thoſe which are contained in our books and cab. 7 
inets, where the productions of the Univerſe are fritteri . 
away, and disjoined, in the oy” eres wig of our mechani- Wi » 
cal ſyſtems. ' U 
I know not, at en what name 1 unge to give 0 Wil t 
the conformities which thoſe particular concerts have Wil a 
with Man. Certain it undoubtedly is, that there-is w WM f 
Work of Nature but what ſtrengthens its particular con- a 
cert, or, if you will, its natural character, by the habitz i! 
tion of Man; and which does not communicate, in ii c: 
turn, to the habitation of Man, ſome expreſſion of gr 0 


deur, of gaiety, of terror, or of majeſty. There is WW f 
verdant mead but what is rendered more cheerful by 
dance of ſhepherdeſſes and their ſwains ; and no tempe I Pe 


but what acquires additional horror from the ſhipwreck Wi th 


of a veſſel. Nature raiſes the phyſical character of he! br 


Works to a ſublime moral character, by collecting then ¶ to 
around mankind. This is not the place to deſcant at lage i m. 


on the new order of ſentiments hereby ſuggeſted. I fats ©9 
ty myſelf, at preſent, with obſerving, that ſhe not on 2! 
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employs particular concerts to expreſs, in FEE: the char- 
ders of her Works; but when ſhe means to expreſs theſe 
ſame characters on the great ſcale, ſhe combines a multi- 
tude of harmonies and of contraſts of the ſame kind, in 
order to form of them one great general concert, which 
has only a ſingle expreſſion, let the 805 of ann 
be ever ſo extenſive. 

Thus, for example, in order to TE. the maleficent 
character of a venomous plant, ſhe combines in it claſh- 
ing oppoſitions of the forms and colours which are the in- 
dications of that maleficence ; ſuch as retreating and briſt- 
ly forms, livid colours, dark greens, with white and black 
ſpots, virulent ſmells....But when ſhe means to charac, 
terize a whole diſtri that is unwholeſome, ſhe colletts a 
multitude of ſimilar diſſonances. The air is loaded with 
thick fogs, the turbid waters exhale only nauſeous ſmells, 
no vegetable thrives 'on the putrid ſoil but ſuch as are 
diſguſting, the dracunculus, for inſtance, the flower of 
which exhibits the form, the colour, and the ſmell of an 
ulcer. If any tree ariſes in the cloudy atmoſphere, it 1s 


the yew only, whoſe red and ſmoky trunk has the appear- 


ance of having paſſed through the fire, and whoſe gloomy 
foliage ſerves as an aſylum only to owls. If any other 
animal is to be found ſeeking a retreat under its lurid 
made, it is the blood coloured centipede, or the toad 
crawling along the humid and rotten ground. By theſe, 


or ſimilar Gigns, Nature ſcares Man away from noxious 


lituations, 

If ſhe intends to give bim, at ſea, the ſignal of an im- 
pending tempeſt; as ſhe has oppoſed, in ferocious animals, 
the fiery glare of the eyes to the thickneſs of the eye- 
brows ; the ſtripes and ſpots with which they are marked 
to the pelle colour of their ſkin, and the ſtillneſs of their 
movements to the thundering noiſe of their voices; ſhe 
colletts, in like manner, in the ſky, and on the deep, a 
multitude of claſhing oppoſitions, which, in concert, an- 
zounce approaching devaſtation, Dark clouds ſweep 
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8 the air in the horrible forms of dragons. Here 
and there the pale fire of lightning burſts, from the gloom, 
the noiſe of the thunder, with which their dark womb is 
ene . reſounds like the roaring of the celeſtial li. 

The Orb of Day, who can ſcarcely render himfel{ 
5 through their rainy and multiplied veils, emits 
long radiations of a wan and ſickly light. The leaden 
ſurface of the Ocean ſinks and ſwells into broad white 
foaming ſurges, A hollow murmuring noiſe ſeems to il. 
ſue from thoſe threatening billows. The black ſhallow 
whiten at a diſtance, with horrid ſounds, from time to 
time, interrupted by ominous ſilence. - The Sea, which 
alternately covers and reveals them, diſplays to the light 
of day their cavernous foundations. The Norwegian 
lom perches on one of their craggy points, uttering la. 
mentable cries, like thoſe of a drowning man. The ſea 
oſpray riſes aloft in the air, and not daring to commit 
herſelf to the impetuoſity of the winds, ſtruggles, with a 
plaintive ſcreaming voice, againſt the tempeſt, which 
bends back her ſtubborn wings. The black procellaria 


flutters about, grazing the foam of the waves, and ſeeks, 


in the cavity. of their moving valleys, a ſhelter from the 
fury of the winds. If this ſmall and feeble bird happens 
to perceive a ſhip in the midſt of the Sea, he flees for 
refuge along her ſide, and, as a reward for the protettion 
which he ſolicits, announces the tempeſt. to the mariner 
before it overtakes him. 

Nature uniformly proportions the ſigns of Jeftrudjen 
to the magnitude of the danger. Thus, for example, the 
ſigns of tempeſt off the Cape of Good Hope far exceed 
thoſe on our coaſts. The celebrated Vernet, who has ex- 
hibited fo * terrifying repreſentations of the Sea, 18 
far from having depicted all the horrors of the watery el- 
ement. . ſtorm has its peculiar character in every 
particular latitude. Far different are the ftorms off the 


Cape of Good Hope, from thoſe off Cape Horn; thoſe of 


the Baltic from thoſe of the Mediterranean ; thoſe on the 
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on of Newfoundland from thoſe on the coaſt of Afri- 

They farther differ, according to the ſeaſon of the 
ey and even according to the hour of the day. Thoſe 
of Summer are very unlike thoſe of Winter; and widely 
different is the ſpectacle of an enraged ſea, ſhining at noon 
day under the rays of the Sun, and that of the ſame ſea 
illuminated, at the midnight hour, by a ſingle flaſh of 
lightning. But you perceive, in all, the Trent — 
ſitions of which 1 have made mention. bak 

I have remarked one thing, in the pode off the 
Cape of Good Hope, which ſtrikingly ſupports all that 
| have bitherto advanced, reſpecting the principles of 
diſcord and harmony ; and which may, perhaps, ſuggeſt 
profound and uſeful reflection to ſome one of greater a- 
bility than I can pretend to. It 18 this, That Nature fre- 
quently accompanies the ſigns of the diſorder which agi- 
tates the Ocean, with agreeable expreſſions of harmony, 
that ſerve only to redouble the horror of the ſcene. 

Thus, for example, in two different ſtorms to which I 
was expoſed in thoſe ſeas, I did not ſee the face of Heay- 
en obſcured by dark clouds, nor theſe clouds furrowed by 
alternate flaſhes of lightning, nor a ſea muddy and lead 
coloured, as in the tempeſts of our climates. The ſky, 
on the contrary, preſented a fine blue, and the ſea a beau- 
tiful azure; there were no other clouds hovering in the 
air, but ſmall aggregations of a ruddy vapor, dark toward 
the centre, and illuminated, about the extremities, with 
the yellow luſtre of burniſhed braſs. They took their 
departure from a ſingle point in the Horizon, and travel- 
led acroſs the Heavens with the rapidity of a bird flying. 
When the thunder ſhivered in pieces our mainmaſt, in 
the middle of the night, it did not roll; and emitted on- 
ly a crack reſembling. that of a cannon, ſhot off cloſe by 
us. Two other thunderclaps, which had. preceded this 
one, were exactly ſimilar,” This was in the month of 
Jone, wins is midwinter at the Cape of n 7 
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I was . In another ſtorm, when doubling the Cape, 
on my return, in the month of January, which is mid. 
ſummer in that part of the world. The ground of the 
Heavens was blue, as in the firſt, and not above five or 
ſix clouds were perceptible above the Horizon; but each 
of them, white, black, cavernous, and of an enormous 
magnitude, reſembled a portion of the Alps ſuſpended in 
the air. This laſt was much. leſs violent than the former, 
with its ſmall ruddy vapours. In both, the ſea was of the 
ſame beautiful azure colour with the ſky ; and, on the 
curling - creſts of the vaſt billows, ruſhing like ſo many 
caſcades, were formed bright coloured rainbows, 

Theſe tempeſts, in the full blaze of light, are inexprel. 

- ſibly tremendous. The ſoul ſtands aghaſt at fight of the 

indications of tranquillity converted into ſigns of ſtorm; 
the unclouded azure in the Heavens, and the rainboy 
playing upon the waves. The principles of harmony ap- 
peared to be completely inverted. Nature ſeemed to have 
put on a character of perfidiouſneſs, and to conceal wy 
under the maſk of benevolence. | 

The ſhallows of thoſe Latitudes exhibit ſimilar comply 
John Hugo de Linſchotten, who ſaw thoſe of the Jewels, 
at no great diſtance, in the Moſambique channel, and up- 
on which he was in extreme danger of making ſhipwreck, 
informs us, that they have a moſt hideous aſpect, being 
black, white and green. Thus Nature increaſes the char- 
acters of terror, by intermingling with them certain agree- 
able expreſſions. 

There is a farther obſervation, of eſſential importance 
to be made in this place; namely, that in thoſe awful 
ſcenes of danger and affright, the terrible is cloſe upon 
you, and the agreeable-is removed to an immenſe diſtance; 
tumult is in the ſeas, and ſerenity in' the ſky. A prodig 
10us extenſion is thus given to the ſentiment of diſorder; t 
for there is no apparent boundary ſet to tempeſts of this p 
ſort. All depends on the firſt impulſion which we under. 

go. The ſentiment of infinity that is within us, av i i 
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which is ever making new efforts to propagate itſelf far- 
ther and farther, ſeeks to make its eſcape from the phyſic- 
al evil wherewith it is ſurrounded ; but repelled, in ſome 
ſort, by the ſerenity of the tage eee Horizon, falls back 
upon itſelf, and undergoes a ſeverer pang, under the preſ- 
ſure of preſent painful affections, becauſe their ſource has 
the appearance of being invariable. 

Such is the Giant of Storms, ſtationed by Nature at the 
entrance of the Seas of India, and ſo well delineated by the 
pencil of Camoens. Nature, in our climates, produces 
quite contrary effects, for during Winter, ſhe redoubles 
our repoſe within doors, by covering the face of Heaven 
with dark and rainy clouds. All depends, as I have juſt 
aid, on the firſt impulſion which the ſoul receives. Lu- 
cretius is, undoubtedly, right in ſaying, that our pleaſure 
and ſecurity, on ſhore, are greatly increaſed by the "oe of 
a ſtorm at ſea. 

A Painter, accordingly, who wiſhed to hraagthem, in a 
picture, the effect of a beautiful landſcape, and the felicity 
of its inhabitants, would only have to repreſent, in the 
back ground, a veſſel at the mercy of the winds, and of 
the raging deep: The happineſs of the ſhepherds would, 
in this caſe, be powerfully heightened by contraſt with the 
diſtreſs of the mariners. But if it were his intention, on 
the contrary, to augment the horrors of a tempeſt, it waoald 
be neceſſary for him to place, in oppoſition to the diſtreſs 
of the mariners, the felicity of the ſhepherds ; and, for 


this effect, the veſſel muſt be introduced between the ſpec- }- : 


tator and the landſcape. The firſt ſentiment depends on 
the firſt impulſion; and the ground contraſting with the 
ſcene, is ſo far from being a deviation from Nature, that 
the leading object is impreſſed with additional energy, by 
being thrown back upon itſelf, Thus, it is poſſible, with 
the ſame objects placed differently, to produce directly op- 
polite effects. 

If Nature, by introducing certain agreeable harmonies 
into ſcenes of diſcord, redoubles their confuſion, ſuch as 

VSLE. It; R | 
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the green colour of the rocks of the Jewefs, or the azur, 
in the tempeſts off the Cape, ſhe frequently throws in 2 
diſcordance, in concerts the moſt delightful, for the pur. 
poſe of heightening the pleafurable effet. Thus, a noiſy 
waterfall precipitating itfelf into a tranquil valley; ors 
rugged and duſky rock afcending in the midſt of a ver. 
dant plain, enhances the beauty of a landſcape. Thus 

- a mole on a beautiful face gives it additional vivacity, 
Skilful Artiſts have Tometimes happily imitated thoſe 
harmonic contraſts. Callot, when he intended to aggra- 
vate the horror of his infernal ſcenery, introduced, amidf 
his demons, the head of a fine woman on the carcaſs of 
'an animal. On the contrary, the moſt renowned Grecian 
Painters, in order to render Venus more intereſting, rep. 
reſented her with a flight ſquint in her eyes. 

Nature employs offenſive contraſts only for the purpoſe 
of chaſing Man away from ſome perilous ſituation. In 
all the reſt of her Works, ſhe employs only harmonic 
mediums. I muſt not involve myſelf in the examination 
of their different concerts; it is a ſubje& whoſe riches are 
inexhauſtible. All that could be expected from my ſcanty 
fund was the indication of a few of their principles. | 

| ſhall endeavour, however, to trace a flight ſketch of the 
manner in which ſhe harmonizes the common fields of 
our harveſts, theſe, being the production of human agri- 
culture, ſeem abandoned to the monotony that charafter- 
zes moſt of the Works of Man. 

Firſt of all, it is remarkable, that we here find that 
charming ſhade of green, produced by the alliance of the 
two primordial oppoſite colours, which are the yellov 
and the blue. This harmonic colour decompounds itſelf, WM 
in its turn, by another metamorphoſis, toward the time of WM 7 
the harveſt, into the three primordial colours, namely, \ 
the yellow of the ripening corn, the red of the wild pop- f 
Py, and the azure .of the blue bottle. Theſe two plants g 
are found intermingled with the ſtanding corn, all ove! ſ 
Europe, let the farmer take what pains he may in ſifting W f 
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the grain, and weeding bis field. They form, by their 
harmony, a very rich purple tint, which riſes admirably 
on the yellow ground of the cornfield. 

It you ſtudy theſe two plants ſeparately, you will find 
between them @ variety of particular contraſts ; for the 
blue bottle has narrow and ſlender leaves ; but thoſe of the 
poppy are broad, with deep inciſions. The blue bottle 
has the corolla of its flowers radiating, and of a delicate 
azure; but thoſe of the poppy are large and of a deep 
red, The blue bottle throws out divergent ſtalks ; 
but thoſe of the poppy are ſtraight. We find, be- 
ſides, among the corn, the cockle, or corn roſe, which 
riſes to the height of the expanded ear, with handſome 
purple flowers, in form of a trumpet ; and the convolvu- 
Jus, with a fleſh coloured. flower, crawling up along the 


ods, and ſurrounding them with verdure, like a thyrſus. 


There 1s a great variety of other vegetables uſually to be 
found growing among corn, and forming contraſts the 
moſt agreeable, moſt of them exhale the ſweeteſt per- 
fumes ; and, when agitated by the Summer's breeze, you 
would be diſpoſed, from their undulations, to imagine the 
whole a ſea of verdure enamelled with flowers. Add to 
all the reſt a gentle ruſtling of the ears againſt each other, 
moſt agreeably ſoothing, which, by its ſoft murmuring 
lound, invites to fleep. | 

Theſe lovely foreſts of vegetable beauty are not deſti- 
tute of inhabitants. You ſee buſtling about under their 
ſhade, the green coated ſcarab, ſtreaked with gold, and 
the monoceros, of the colour of burnt coffee. This laſt 
inſet takes delight in a hillock of horſe dung, and is fur- 
nihed with a ploughſhare on his head, with which he re- 


moves the ground like a labourer. There are, beſides; a 


variety of charming contraſts in the bees and the butter- 
flies, which are attracted by the flowers of the cornfield, 
and in the manners of the birds which inhabit them. The 
far travelled ſwallow is continually ſkimming along their 
lurface, undulating like the waters of a lake ; whereas 
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the ſtationary lark towers hand the them, in a perpen. 
dicular direction, within ſight of her neſt. The domeſti. 
cated partridge, and tranfitory quail, there find a ſituation 


equally favourable to both, for rearing their young. The 


hare frequently burrows in their neighboyrhood, and qui, 
etly nibbles the wild thiſtle. | 
Theſe animals haye, with Man, relations of utility, from 


their fruitfulneſs and their furs. It is remarkable, that 
they are to be found over all the corn diſtricts of Europe, 


and that their ſpecies are varied, according to all the ya- 
riety of human habitation ; for there are different ſpecies 
of quails, partridges, larks, ſwallows and hares, adapted 
to the plains, to the mauntains, ta the heaths, to the 
meadows, to the foreſts and to the rocks. 

As to the corn plant itſelf, it has relations innumera- 
ble with the wants of Man, and of his domeſtic animals. 
It is neither too high nor too low for his ſtature. It is 
eaſily handled and reaped, It furniſhes grain to his poul- 


try, bran to his pigs, forage and litter to his black cattle 


and his horſes. Every plant that grows in his cornfield 
poſſeſſes virtues particularly adapted to the maladies inci- 
dent to the condition of the labouring man. The poppy 
is a cure for the pleuriſy ; it procures ſleep ; it ſtops 
hemorrhages and ſpitting of blood. The blue bottle is a 
diuretic; it is vulnerary, cordial, and cooling; it is an an. 
tidote to the ſtings of venemous inſefts, and a remedy for 
inflammation of the eyes. Thus the huſhandman finds all 
needful pharmacy, in the field which he cultivates. 

The culture of this ſtaff of life diſcloſes to him many 
other agrecable concerts with his fleeting exiſtence, The 
direction of its ſhadow informs him of the hour of the 
day ; from its progreſſive growth he learns the rapid flight 
of the ſeaſons : He reckons the flux of his own fugitive 
years, by the ſucceſſions of the guiltleſs harveſts which 
he has reaped. He is haunted with no apprehenſion, like 


the inhabitants of great cities, of conjugal infidelity, or of 
3 too numerous poſterity. His labours are always ſurpaſ: 


£2 ww {OTw * 4 3 


m— 


4 . 


ed by the benefits of Nature. When the Sun gets to the 
fign of Virgo, he ſummons his kindred, he invites his 
neighbours, and marches at their head, by the dawning of 


the day, with fickle in hand, to the ripened field. His 


heart exults with joy as he binds up the ſwelling ſheaves, 


while his children dance around them, crowned with gar- | 


lands of blue bottles and wild poppies. Their harmleſs 


play recalls to his memory the amuſements of his own ear- 


ly days, and of his virtuous anceſtors, whom he hopes, at 
length, to rejoin in a better and happier World. The 
fight of his copious harveſt, demonſtrates to him that 
there is a GOD ; and every return of that joyous ſeaſon, 
bringing to his recollection the delicious eras of his paſt 
exiſtence, inſpires him with gratitude to the Great Being 
who has united the tranſient ſociety of men, by an eternal 
chain of bleſſings. 
Ye flowery meadows, ye majeſtic, murmuring foreſts, 

ye moſſy fountains, ye deſert rocks, frequented by the 
dove alone, ye enchanting ſolitudes, which charm by your 


neffable concerts; happy is the man who ſhall be per- 


mitted to unveil your hidden beauties ! but ſtill happier 
far is he who ſhall have it in his power calmly to enjoy 
them in the inheritance of his forefathers ! 


OF SOME OTHER LAWS OF NATURE, HITERT@® 
: IMPERFECTLY KNOWN. | 


There are, beſides thoſe which have been mentioned, 


ſome phyſical Laws, not hitherto profoundly inveſtigated, 
though we have had a glimmering of them, and made them 
the frequent ſubje& of converſation, Such is the Law of 
atraction. It has been acknowledged in the planets, and 
in ſome metals, as in iron and the loadſtone, in gold and 
mercury, I believe attraction to be common to all met- 
als, and even to all foſſils 4 but that it acts, in each of 
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them, in particular circumſtances, which have not hitherto 
been obſerved, and aſcertained, Each of the metals, per. 
haps, may have a diſpoſition to turn toward different 
points of the Earth, as magnetic iron points toward the 
North, and toward places where there are mines of iron, 
It would probably be neceſſary, in, order to aſcertain this 
by experiment, that each metal ſhow..d be armed with its 
proper attraction; this takes place, as I think, when it iz 
united to 1ts contrary. | 

How do we know, whether a needle of aa rubbel 
with mercury, might not have attractive poles, as a needle 
of ſteel has, when rubbed with the magnet ? Thus pre. 
pared, or in ſome other way adapted to its nature, it might 
poſhbly indicate the places which contain mines of that 
rich metal. Perhaps it might determine the general points 
of direction to the Eaſt or to the Weſt, which might ſerve 

as an indication of the Longitudes, more ſteadily than the 
variations of the magnetic needle. 

It there be a point at the Pole, on which the Globe 
ſeems to revolve, there may, poſſibly, be one under the 
Equator, from which its rotatory motion has commenced, 
and which may have determined its motion of rotation, 
It is very remarkable, for example, that all ſeas are filled 
with univalve ſhell fiſh, of an infinity of very different 
ſpecies, which all have their ſurrounding ſpirals, in an in- 

_ creaſing progreſhon, and in one and the ſame direction, 
that is, from left to right, like the motion of the Globe, 
when the mouth of the ſhell is turned northward, with 
the baſe to the ground. There is only a very ſmall num. 
ber of ſpecies which may be conſidered as exceptions, and 
which have, tor this very reaſon, been denominated unique 
(angular, or extrordinary.) The ſpirals of theſe circu- 
late from right to left. 

A direction fo general, and exceptions ſo particular in 
univalve ſhell fiſh, undoubtedly have their cauſes in Na 
ture, and their epochas, in the unknown ages when their 
germs were created, It is impoſſible that they ſhould 
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"STUDY . „ 
proceed from the actual influence of the Sun, who acts on 
hem in a thouſand different aſpects. Can they have been 
thus directed in a conformity to ſome general Current of 
the Ocean, or to ſome unknown attraction of the Earth, 
toward the North or the South, toward the Eaſt or the 
Weſt ? Theſe relations will appear ftrange, and perhaps 
frivolous, to our men of Science ; but every thing in Na- 
ture is a ſeries of concatenation. A flight obſervation 
here, in many caſes, leads to important diſcovery. A 


whole Navy through the deſerts of the Ocean; and a 
reed of an unknown ſpecies, thrown on the coaſt of the 
Azores, ſuggeſted to Chriſtopher Columbus the exiſtence 
of a weſtern World. 


great number of thoſe particular points of attraction, 
ſcattered over the Earth, ſuch as the matrices which ren- 
ovate the mines of metals, by attracting to themſelves the 
metallic parts diſperſed in the elements. It is by means 
of attractive matrices, that thoſe mines are inexhauſtible, 
as has been remarked in many places, among others, in 
the Ille of Elba, ſituated in the Mediterranean. This lit- 
tle iland is entirely a mine of iron, from which had been 


already extracted, in the time of Pliny, an immenſe quan- 


tity of that metal, without its being perceptible, as he tells 
us, that it was in the ſmalleſt degree diminifned. Metals 
have, beſides, other attractions; and if I might preſume 
to deliver my opinion by the way, I conſider theſe them- 
ſelves as the principal matrices of all foſſil bodies, and as 
the ever active means employed by Nature for repairing 
the mountains and the rocks, which the action of the oth- 
er elements, but, eſpecially, the injudicious labours of 
men, have an inceſſant tendency to impair. 

| ſhall here remark, on the ſubje& of mines of gold, 
that they are placed, as well as thoſe of all metals, not on- 
ly on the moſt elevated part of Continents, but in icy 
mountains, | 


2 


{mall plate of iron turning toward the North, guides a 


Whatever may be in this, certain it is, that there exiſts 
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The celebrated gold mines of Peru, and of Chili, ate, 
it is well known, in the Cordeliers. The gold mines o 
Mexico are ſituated in the vicinity of Mount St. Martha 
which is covered with ſnow all the year round. The riy. 
ers of Europe, which waſh down particles of gold along 
their ſhores, iſſue from icy mountains. The Po, in Italy, 
has its ſource in thoſe of Piedmont. But without quit. 
ting France, we reckon ten greater or ſmaller rivers, which 
roll along gold duſt, intermingled with their ſands, au 
which have all of them their origin in mountains of ice 
Such is the Rhine, from Straſburg to Philipſburg ; the 
Rhone, in the Pais de Gex; the Doux, in Franche Comte, 
which three all take their riſe in the icy mountains of 
Switzerland. The Ceſe and the Gardon deſcend fron 
thoſe of the Cevennes. The Ariege, in the Pais de Foix; 
the Garonne, in the vicinity of Tholouſe ; the Salat, in 
the County de Conſerans; and the rivulets of Ferrie 
and Benagues, all take thige riſe in the i icy mountains ol 
the Pyrennees. | 

This obſervation may be extended, I beliane, to all the 
gold mines in the World, even to thoſe of Africa, ſud 
of whoſe rivers as waſh down the greateſt. quantities d 
gold duſt, the Senegal, for inſtance, deſcend from tit 
mountains of the Moon. 

To this it may be objefted, that gold was formerh 
found in Europe, in places where there were no icy mouls 
tains; nay, that ſome has been picked up on the ſuriac 
of the ground, as in Braſil ; and not many years ago, tl 
there was found an ingot, or maſs, of ſeveral pound 
weight, on the bank of a river in the diſtrict ot Cinale 
in New Mexico. But, if I might venture to hazard a co 
jecture, reſpecting the origin of this gold, ſcattered abol 
on the ſurface of the earth, in the ancient Continent 
Europe, and eſpecially in that of the New World; Ib 
lieve it to have proceeded from the total effuſions of ti 
ices of the mountains, which took place at the timed 
the Deluge; and that, as the ſpoils of the Ocean coyerd 
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the weſtern parts of Europe, that thoſe of vegetable 
earths were ſpread over the eaſtern part of Aſia, thoſe of 


„minerals, from the mountains, were forced along other 
. Countries, where their fragments were found, in the ear- 
ler ages, in grains, and even in larger maſſes. 1 

Y, This much is” certain, that when Chriſtopher Columbus | 
t. WY diſcovered the Lucayo and Antilles iſlands, he found a- 


mong thoſe iſlanders abundance of gold of a baſe alloy, 


the produce of the traffick which they carried on with the 
de. inhabitants of the Continent; but they had no mines 
he WY within their own territory, notwithſtanding the prejudice 


of the Torrid Zone. For my own part; I find, as I have 


att obſerved, gold much more common in the vicinity of 
„u icy mountains, whatever their Latitude may be; and I 
na njecture, from analogy, that there muſt be very rich 


mines of it in the North. It is extremely probable, that 
the waters of the Deluge hurled along conſiderable my 


the ions of that metal to the northern countries. Ss 
ſuch We read, I think, in the Book of Job, the Arabian, 
5 ofthis remarkable expreſſion ; Gold cometh from the 


North.“ Certain it is, that the firſt commerce of India 


clearly demonſtrated by the Baron de Stralenberg, a 
Swediſh exile, after the battle of Pultowa, in Siberia, of 
wich he has given a very intelligent and accurate deſerip- 
tion, He ſays, that it is ſtill poſſible to purſue, by evi- 


18 written, indeed, in the Book of Job, chap, xxxvii, ver. g. Cold cometh 
* out of the North; ; and ver. 22. Fair weather cometh out of the 
North: but no where in Scripture, ſo far as I know, is this affirmed of 
Go'd, St. Pierre ſeems to have quoted from general and indiſtin& recol- 
lection; happy, no doubt, to have, as he thought, a text from the Bible to 
lopport his conjecture. But. notwithſtanding this defect, his reaſoning is 
plauſible, and the human teſtimony which he adduces reſpettable. 

H. H. 

TOUL. T1, - 8 


then entertained, and under which many labour to this 
day, that the Sun formed this precious metal in the earth 
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with Europe was carried on by the North, as has been 


dent traces, the Ws of the ancient Indians —_ the 


* This is not entirely of a piece with our Author's uſual accuracy. It 
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of this rich metal under the ſnows, had intended to fence 
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river af Patzorm, which empties itſelf, into the White $a, 
On its banks; in various places, are found many of thei 
tombs, w hich contain, ſome of them, manuſer ipts on {ilk 
ſtuffs, in the language of Ihibet; and there are percepi 
ble, on the rocks along its ſhores, characters which the 
have traced upon them, in a red which. cannot be effaced, 
From this river they forced their way through the laks, 
by means of leathern boats, to the Baltic; or coalteds. 
long the northern and weſtern ſhores of Europe. 

This track was known to the Indians, even ox the 
time of the ancient Romans; for Cornelius Nepos relates 
that a King of the Suevi made a preſent to Metellus Cel 
ol two Indians, who had been thrown, by ſtreſs of weaths 
with their leathern canoe, on the coaſts adjacent to the 
mouth of the Elbe. It is not eafy to conceive what thoſe 
Indians, the inhabitants of a warm country, were goin 
in queſt of, ſo far to the North. What uſe could they 
have made, in India, of the furs of Siberia ? It would ap 
pear they went thither in ſearch of gold, which might the 
be frequently. dairavgravle, to the North, at the ſurface o 
the ear th. A. 

Whatever may Ns: in hit it is eee that, 2 
mines of gold are placed in the moſt, elevated regions ol 
the Continent, their matrices collect, in the Atmoſphere, 
the volatilized particles of gold, which aſcend thither wil 
the foſſil and aquatic emanations, conveyed by the wind 
from every quarter. But they exerciſe over men, attrac 
tions ſtill much more powerful. 5 

It would appear as if Nature, by burying the focuſe 


it with ramparts ſtill more inacceſſible than the flinty bo-W do 
ſom of the rock, leſt the undiſmayed ardor of human avi on 
rice ſhould, at length, deſtroy them entirely. It has be. dit 
come the moſt powerful bond of ſociety, and the perpe- 
ual object of all the labours of a life ſo rapidly hurrying po 
to acloſe. Alas! Were Nature, at this day, to inſlid ot 
condign puniſhment on this inſatiable thirſt in the N. the 
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tons of Europe, for a metal ſo uſeleſs, as a real neceſſary 
of human life, ſhe has only to change the territory of ſome 
one of them into gold. Every other Nation would in- 


fantly flock thither, and, in a little time, exterminate its 
wretched inhabitants. The Peruvians and Mexicans have 


had the dreadful experience of this. 


There are metals not fo highly vided, but Aueh more 


uſeful, the elementary attractions of which might, perhaps, 
procure us very important aceomodations. 

The peaks of the mountains, and their lengthened 
creſts, are filled, as we have ſeen, with iron or copper, 


ntermingled with a vitreous body, of granite, or of nat- 


ural cryſtal, which attracts the rains and the ſtormy clouds, 
like ſo many real electric needles. There is not a ſeaman 
but what has ſeen, a thouſand times, thoſe: peaks, and 
thoſe creſts, covered with a cloudy cap, gathered round 
and round, and concealing them entirely from view, with- 
out once fuſpe&ing the canſe of this appearance. Our 
Philoſophers, on the other hand, deducing their conclu- 
ſons merely from the inſpection of charts, have taken 
thoſe rocky protuberances for the wrecks of a primitive 
arth, without giving opment any trouble about their 
effects. 

They ought to have obſerved, that thofe metallic pyra- 
mids and creſts, as well as moſt mines of iron and copper, 
ae always to be found in elevated fituations, and at the 
ſource of all rivers, of which they are the primitive cauſes, 
by means of their attractions. Their general inattention 
o this ſubje& is thus only to be accounted for; feamen 


obſerve, and do not reaſon; and the learned reaſon, but 


do not obſerve. Uadeudiaty, had the experience of the 


one been united to the fagacity of the other, prodigies of 


aſcovery might have been expected. 


am perſuaded that, in imitation of Nature, it might be 


poſſible for us to acquire the art of forming, by means 
ot electric ſtones, artificial fountains, which ſhoùld attract 


ne rainy clouds in parched and dry ſituations, as chains 
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experiments; but it is the way for them to immortalize 


has its peculiar repulſion as well as its attraction; for 


as yet undiſcovered; ſuch are the proportions of magn!- 


tive and ſenſible, which differ exceedingly, though ther 


and rods of iron attract thunder clouds, It is true, tha 
Princes muſt be at the expenſe of ſuch coſtly and uſefyj 


their memory. The Pharaoks, who built the pyramid 
of Egypt, would not have drawn upon themſelves the 
curſes of their ſubjects, as Pliny aſſures us they did, for 
their enormous and uſeleſs labours, had they reared, amidf 
the ſands of Upper Egypt, an electrical pyramid, which 
might there have formed an artificial fountain. The Ara 
who ſhould reſort thither, at this day, to quench histhirl, 
would ſtill pronounce benedictions on names which, if ve 
may believe the great Natural Hiſtorian, had already ſunk 
into oblivion, and ceaſed to be mentioned, in his time. 

For my own part, I think that ſeveral metals might he 
proper for producing ſimilar effects. An officer of high 
rank, in the ſervice of the King of Pruſſia, informed me 
that, having remarked vapours to be attracted by lead, he 
had employed its attraction for drying the atmoſphere ol 
a powder magazine. This magazine was conſtructed under 
ground, in the throat of a baſtion, but had been rendered 
of no uſe whatever, from its humidity, He ordered to 
line with a coat of lead the concave ceiling of the arch 
which was before planked over, where the gunpowder 
was depoſited in barrels : The vapours of the vault col. 
lected in great drops, on the leaden roof, run off in ſtrean. 
lets along the ſides, and left the gunpowder barrels per- 
fectly dry. 

It is to be preſumed that every metal, and every fofl, 


theſe two Laws always go hand in hand. Contraries ſees 
out each other. _ 
There are, farther, a multitude of other harmonic Laws, 


tudes, and of the durations of exiſtence, in beings-vegets- 


nutriment and climates may be the ſame. Man, whule ye 
a youth, ſees the dog, his companion and contempora!y, 
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lie of old age; and alſo the ſheep, which he fondled when 
a lamb. Though the former lived at his own table, and 
the other on the herbage of his meadow, neither the fidel- 
ity of the one, nor the temperance of the other, was able 
to prolong their days; whereas animals which live only 


on carrion and garbage, live for ages, as the crow. It is 


impoſſible to guide ourſelves in proſecuting ſuch reſearch · 
es, any other way than by following the ſpirit of conform. 
iy, which is the baſis of our own reaſon, as it is that: of 
the reaſon of Nature, 


By conſulting this, we mall find, that if ſuch Aas ſuch | 


a carnivorous animal 1s long lived, as the crow for in- 
ſtance, it is becauſe his ſervices and his experience are 


long neceſſary for purifying the earth, in places whoſe im- 


purities are inceſſantly renewing, and which are frequently 
a great diſtances from each other. If, on the contrary, 
an innocent animal lives but a little while, it is becauſe 
his fleſh and his ſkin are neceſſary to Man. If the domeſ- 
tic dog, by his death, frequently diffuſes ſorrow over the 
children of the family, whoſe intimate friend and fellow 
boarder he was, Nature, undoubtedly, intended to give 
them, in the loſs of an animal ſo worthy of the affections 


| and the regret of the heart of Man, the firſt experience 


of the privations with which human life is to be exerciſed. 
The duration of an animal's life is ſometimes propor- 
tioned to the duration of the vegetable on which it feeds. 


A multitude of caterpillars are born, and die with the 


leaves by which their tranſitory exiſtence is ſupported. 
There are inſets whoſe being is limited to five hours; 
ſuch is the ephemera. This ſpecies of fly, about half as 
large as the tip of the little finger, is produced from a 
fluviatic grub, which is found particularly at the mouths 
of rivers, cloſe by the water's edge, in the mud, into 
which it digs in queſt of ſubſiſtence. This grub lives 
three years, and at the termination of that period, about 
Midſummer day, it is transformed, almoſt inſtantaneouſly, 
into a fly, which comes into the world at fix o'clock ig 
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the evening, and dies about eleven at night. Neo longer 
ſpace of time is neceſſary for copulation, and for depoſit. 
| Gs, the eggs on the mud which the water has deſerted, 

It is very remarkable, that this inſect copulates, and 
lays her eggs, preciſely at the time of the year when the 
tides are at the loweſt, when the rivers diſcover, at the 
place of their diſcharge, the greateſt part of their channel 
dry. Wings are then furniſhed, to enable her to go and 


depoſit her eggs in places which the waters forſake, aul 


to extend, in the capacity of a fly, the domain of her pol. 
terity, at the time when, as a worm, her territory is mol 
contracted. I have likewiſe remarked, in the microſcopic 
drawing and diſſections given of this inſect by the ingeni. 


_ ous Thevenot, in the laſt parts ol his collection, that in 


her fly ſtate, ſhe has neither interior nor exterior organs 
of nutrition. They would have been ee uſeleſt toa 
life of ſuch tranfient duration. 

Nature has made nothing in vain. It is not credible 
that ſhe ſhould have created momentary lives, and being 
infinitely minute, to fill up imaginary chains of exiſtence, 
The Philofophers who aſcribe to her theſe pretended plans 
of univerſality, which are deftitute of every ſhadow of 
proof, and which make her deſcend into the infinitely 


ſmall, for purpoſes equally frivolous, would repreſent her 


as abt ing ſomewhat like a mother, who gives, as toys to 
amuſe her children, tiny coaches, and minute articles of 


| houſehold furniture, of no uſe in the world, but which 


are imitations of domeſtic utenſils. 

The averſions and the inſtincts of animals emanate from 
Laus of a ſuperior order, which we ſhall never be able to 
penetrate into in this world; but, ſuppoſing thoſe intimate 
conformities to elude our reſearches, they muſt be refer. 
red, like every other, to the general conformity of being, 
and eſpecially to that of Man. There is nothing ſo lu- 
minous in the ſtudy of Nature, as to refer every thing 
that exiſts to the goodneſs of GOD, and to the demands 
of humanity. This method of viewing objects not only 
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giſcovers to us a multitude of unknown laws, but it ſets 
bounds to thoſe which: wy do know, _ Es we be- 
lieve to be univerſal. 

If Nature, for eme were a age 5 Loaf 
attraction only, according to the ſuppoſition of thoſe who 
have made it the baſis of ſo many ſyſtems, every thing in 
it would be in a ſtate of reſt. + Bodies, tending toward one 
common centre, would there accumulate, and arrange 
themſelves round it, in the ratio of their gravity. The 
ſubſtances which compoſe the Globe, would be ſo much 
heavier as they approached nearer to the centre, and thoſe 
which are at the ſurface, would all be reduced to a level. 
The baſon of the Seas would be choked with the wrecks 
of the Land; and this magnificent architecture, formed of 
harmonies ſo various, would ſoon become an aquatic 
Globe entirely. All bodies hurled downward by one com- 


mon precipitation, would be condemned to an nnn 


immobilit 7). 

On the other dend. if the Law of e e which i 1s 
employed for explaining the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, on the ſuppoſition that they have a tendency to fly 
off in the tangent of the curve which they deſcribe ; if, 1 


| ſay, this Law: predominated, all bodies, not actually adhe- 


rent to the Earth, would be hurled from it, like tones 
from a fling : Our Globe itſelf, ſubjected to this Law, 
would fly off from the Sun never to return, It would 
ſometimes traverſe, in its unbounded career, the ſpaces of 
immenſity, where no ſtar would be perceptible during the 
courſe of many ages; ſometimes, ſwinging through regions 
where chance might have collected the matrices of Crea- 
tion, it might paſs along amidſt the elementary parts of 
Suns, aggregated by the central Laws of attraction, or 
ſcattered about in ſparks and in rays, by thoſe of projec- 
tion, 

But, on the ſuppoſition that theſe two contrary forces 
were combined happily enough in favour of the Globe, 
to fix it, with its vortex, in a corner of the firmament, 
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where theſe forces ſhould act without deſtroying then. 


ſelves, it would preſent its Equator to the Sun with a 
much regularity as it deſcribes its annual courſe roun 


him. From thoſe two conſtant motions never could be 
produced that other motion ſo varied, by which it daih 
inclines one of its Poles toward the Sun, till its axis hy 
formed, on the plane of its annual circle, an angle of twen 
ty three degrees and an half; then that other retrograd 
motion, by which it preſents to him, with equal regularih, 
the oppolite Pole. Far from preſenting to him alternatch 
its Poles, in order that his fertilizing heat may, by tum 
melt their ices, it would retain them buried in etemi 


night and Winter, with a part of the temperate Zone, 
whereas the reſt of its circumference would be burnt i 


by the too conſtant fires of the Tropics. 

But if we ſuppoſe, together with thoſe conſtant Lon 
of attraction and projection, a third variable Law, which 
gives to the Earth the movement that produces the ſe 
ſons, and a fourth, which gives it the diurnal motion of 
rotation round itſelf; and that ne one of theſe Laws, fo 
oppoſite, ſhould ever ſurpaſs the others, and, at laſt, de. 
termine it to obey but one ſingle impulſion; it would he 
impoſſible to affirm, that they had determined the form 
and movements -of the bodies which are on its ſurface, 
Firſt, the force of projection, or centrifugal, would nd 
have left upon it any one detached body. On the other 


hand, the force of attraction, or gravity, would not hav} 


permitted the mountains to riſe, and {till leſs the metals, 
which are the heavieſt part of them, to be * at thei 
ſummits, where they are uſually tound. 

If we ſuppoſe that thoſe Laws are the ultimatum of 
chance, and that they are ſo. combined, as to form, among 
themſelves, but one ſingle Law; for the ſame reaſon thut 
they make the Earth move round the Sun, and the Moon 
round the Earth, they ought to act in the ſame manner on 
the particular bodies which are at the ſurface of the 
Globe. We ought to ſee the rocks detached, the fruits 


7 


ſeparated from the trees, the animals which are not pro- 
vided with claws turning round it in the air, as we ſee the 
particles which compoſe Saturn's ring turn round that 
Planet. 1 ä | 2 

It is the gravity, they repeat, which acts only at the ſur- 
ace of the Globe, that hinders bodies to detach themſelves 
from it. But if it there abſorbs the other powers, Where: 
fore, as we have already aſked, did it permit the moun- 
tains to riſe ? How comes it that the centrifugal force 
ſhould have been able to exalt; to a prodigious height, the 
long ridge of the Cordeliers, while it has left immoveable 
the volatile ſcurf of ſnow which covers them ? For what 
reaſon; if the action of gravity is ſtill univerſal, has it no 
influence on the ſoft bodies of animals, when, ſhut up in 


de womb of the mother, or in the egg, they are in a ſtate 


of fluidity ? All the numerous progeny of the Earth, ani- 
mals and vegetables, ought to be rounded into balls, like 
their mother. The weightieſt parts of their bodies, at leaſt, 
ought to be ſituated undermoſt, eſpecially in thoſe which 
poſſeſs ſelf motion; on the contrary, they are frequenly 
uppermoſt, and ſupported by limbs much lighter than the 
reſt of the animal, as in the caſe of the horſe and the ox. 
Sometimes they are between the head and the feet, as in 
the oſtrich ; or at the extremity of the body, in the head, 
35 in the human ſpecies. Others, ſuch as the tortoiſe, are 
flattened ; others; ſuch as reptiles, are drawn out in form 
of ſpindles; all bf them, in a word, have forms infinitely 
varied, | | 

Vegetables themſelves, which ſeem. entirely ſubjected 
to the action of the elements, have configurations diverſi- 
hed without end. But, How comes it that animals have 
in themſelves the principles of ſo many motions, ſo en- 
rely different? Wherefore has not gravity nailed them 
down to the ſurface of the Earth ? They ought to crawl 
along it at moſt. How comes it to paſs, that the Laws 
which regulate the courſe of the Stars; thoſe Laws whoſe 
influence has, in modern times, been made to extend even 
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to the operations of the human ſoul, ſhould permit the 
birds to riſe into the air, and fly as they pleaſe to the 
Weſt, to the North, to the South, notwithſtanding the u. 
nited powers of the attraction, and of the projection of the 
Globe ? | | a 

It is conformity, adaptation to uſe, which has regulated 
thoſe Laws, and which has generalized, or ſuſpended 
their effects, in ſubordination to the neceſſities of ſenſible 


beings. Though Nature employs an infinity of mean, 


the permits Man to know only the end which ſhe has in 
view. Her Works are ſubjected to rapid diſſolutiom; 
but ſhe always ſuffers him to perceive the immortal con. 
ſiſtency of her plans. It is on this ſhe wiſhes to fix hy 
heart and mind. She aims not at rendering Man ingeni- 
ous and proud; her object is to render him good and hap. 
Py. She univerſally mitigates the evils which are neceſſ. 
ry; and univerſally multiplies bleſſings in many caſes 
ſuperfluous. In her harmonies, formed of contraries, ſhe 
has eppoſed the empire of death to that of life; but lie 
endures for a whole age, and death only an inſtant, She 
allows Man long to enjoy the expanſions of beings, ſo de 
lightful to behold ; but conceals from him, with a precau- 
tion truly maternal, their tranſient ſtates of diſſolution. 
If an animal dies; if plants are decompounded in a mo- 
raſs, putrid emanations, and reptiles of a diſguſting form, 
chaſe us away from them. An infinite number of ſecon- 
dary beings are created for the purpoſe of haſtening for. 
ward the decompoſitions. If cavernous mountains and 
rocks preſent appearances of ruin; owls, birds of prey, 
the ferocious animals, which have made them their re. 
treat, keep us at a diſtance from them. Nature drives {a 


From us the ſpectacles and the miniſters of deſtruction, and 


allures us to her harmonies. She multiplies them, in fub- 


ſerviency to our neceſſities, far beyond the Laws which 


ſhe ſeems to have preſcribed to herſelf, and beyond the 
meaſure which we had reaſon to expect. It is thus that 


the dry and barren rocks repeat, by their echos, the mul. 
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muring ſound of the waters,and of the . ; and that 
the plane ſurfaces of the waters, which have neither for- 
elts nor hills, repreſent their colours and forms by reflect- 


ing them. 
From a profuſion of this unbounded benevolence of 


Nature it is, that the action of the Sun is multiplied 


wherever it was moſt neceſſary ; and is mitigated in all 
the places where it would have been hurtful. Firſt, the 
Sun is five or fix days longer in our northern Hemiſphere, 
becauſe that Hemiſphere contains the greateſt part of the 
Continents, and is the moſt inhabited. His diſk appears 
in it before he riſes, and after he is ſet; which, added to 
ts twilights, conſiderably increaſes the natural length of 
our days. The colder that it 1s, the farther does the re- 
fraction of his rays extend. This is the reaſon that it is 
greater in the morning than in the evening, in Winter 
than in Summer, and at the beginning of Spring than at 
the beginning of Autumn. 

When the Orb of Day has left us, during the night 
ſeaſon, the Moon appears, to reflect his light upon us, 


with varieties in her phaſes which have relations, hitherto 


unknown, to a great number of ſpecies of animals, and eſ- 
pecially of fiſhes, which travel only in the night time, at 
the epochas which ſhe indicates to them. The farther 
that the Sun withdraws from one Pole, the more are his 
rays refracted there. But when he has entirely abandon- 
ed 1t, then it is that his light is ſupplied in a moſt won- 
derful manner. Firſt, the Moon, by a movement alto- 
gether incomprehenſible, goes to replace him there, and 
appears perpetually above the Horizon, without ſetting, 
as was obſerved in the year 1596, at Nova Zembla, by 
the unfortunate Dutchmen who wintered there, in the 76th 
degree of North Latitude. 

It is in thoſe dreadful climates, that Nature multiplies 
her reſources, in order to beſtow on ſenſible beings the 
benefits of light and heat. The Heavens are there illu- 
minated with the aurora borealis, which darts up to the 
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many mirrors formed in the clouds, reflect his diſk upor 


Which covers the extremity of our Hemiſphere. Its enor- 
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very zenith rays of moving light, gold coloured, whit, 
and red. The Poles ſparkle with ſtars more luminom 
than thoſe which appear in the reſt of the firmamen, 
The ſnows which cover the ground ſhelter part of the 
plants, and, by their luſtre, diſpel the darkneſs of night 
The trees are clothed with thick moſfes, which catch fir 
from the ſmalleſt ſpark; the very ground is covered with 
them, eſpecially i in the woods, to ſo great a depth, that! 
have, oftener than once, ſunk, in the Summer time, up 
to the knees, in thoſe of Ruſſia : Finally, the animalz 
which inhabit thoſe mY are robed in fur to the yer 
Up of their claws. 

When the ſeaſon returns fo \ et heat to thoſe cli. 
mates, the Sun reappears there a conſiderable time before 
his natural term. Thus, the Dutch mariners, Whom | 
Have juſt mentioned, ſaw him, to their aſtonifhment, abo 
the Horizon of Nova Zembla, on the twentyfourth of 
January, that is, fifteen days ſooner than they expetted 
him. This return, ſo much earlier than their hopes hal 
faſhioned it, filled them with joy, and diſconcerted the 
calculations of their I pilot, the unfortunate Bu. 
rents, 

It is then that the Star of Day there redoubles his het 
and his light, by means of the parhelions, which, like ſo 


the Earth, He calls from Africa the winds of the South 
which, paſſing over Zara, whoſe ſands are then violenth 
heated by the vicinity of the Sun to their Zenith, load 
themſelves with i igneous particles, and proceed to attack 
like battering rams of fire, that tremendous cupola of ice 


mous vaultage, diſſolved by the heat of thoſe winds, and 
looſened by their violent agitations, detaches itſelf in 
fragments as lofty as mountains; and, floating at the di 
cretion of the Currents, which fweep them along toward 
the Line, they advance ſometimes as far as to the 45 
degree, cooling the Seas of the South, by their vaſt effi 
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fions- Thus the ices of the Pole communicate coolnefs 
to the heated ſeas of Africa, juſt as the burning ſands of 
Africa tranſmit warm WINE to diſſolve the ices of the 


nt 

he Pole. 

ht. But as cold is, in its turn, a very great bleſſing in the 
Torrid Zone, Nature employs a thouſand methods to ex- 


tend the influence of it in that Zone, and to mitigate in it 
the heat and the light of the Sun. Firſt, ſhe deſtroys there 
the refractions of the Atmoſphere. There is ſcarcely any 
twilight between the Tropics, to precede the riſing oß the 
Sun, and ſtill leſs after his ſetting. When he is in the 
Zenith, he veils himſelf with rainy clouds, which cool 
the ground, both by their ſhade and by their ſhowers. 
Beſides, thoſe clouds being frequently impregnated with 
thunder, the exploſion of their fires dilates the ſuperior 
ſtratum of the Atmoſphere, which is 1cy at the height of 
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of WT two thouſand five hundred fathom, under the Line, as 
eis evident from the ſnows which perpetually cover, at that 
ad height, the ſummits of ſome of the Cordelier mountains. 


They cauſe to flow down, by their exploſions and concuſ- 
ſions, columns of that air, congealed in the ſuperior re- 
gions of the Atmoſphere, into the inferior, which are ſud. 
denly cooled by it, as we feel it to be in our own climates, 
in Summer, immediately after a thunder ſtorm. | 

The effuſions of the polar ices, in like manner, cool 
the ſeas of the South; and the polar winds frequently 
blow on the hotteſt parts of their ſhores, Nature has, 
tarther, placed in the very heart of the Torrid Zone, and 
in its vicinity, chains of icy mountains, which accelerate, 
and redouble the effects of the polar winds, eſpecially a- 
long the ſeas, where fermentation was moſt to be dread. 
ed, from the alluvions of the bodies of animals, and of 
vegetables, which the waters are there continually de- 
politing, Thus, the chain of Mount Taurus, eternally 
covered with ſnow, commences in Africa, on the burning 
ſores of Zara, and, coaſting the Mediterranean, paſſes oa 
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into Aſia, where it extends 1 arms, this way and that, 
which embrace the gulfs of the Indian Ocean. In Ames. 
ca, in the ſame manner, the extenſive chains of the Cor. 
deliers of Peru and Chili, with the elevated ridges in 
which it croſſes Braſil, cools the lengthened and burning 
ſhores of the South Sea, and of the gulf of Mexico. 
Theſe elementary diſpoſitions are only part of the re. 
ſources of Nature, for mitigating the heat in warm coun. 
tries. She there ſhades the ground with creeping veg. 
etables and trees, in form of a paraſol, ſome of which, 


ſuch as the cocoa tree of the Sechelles Iſlands, and the 


talipot of Ceylon, have leaves from twelve to fifteen feet 
long, and from ſeven to eight feet broad. She clothes 
the animals of thoſe regions with hairleſs ſkins, and col. 
ours them, in general, as well as the verdure, with dark 
and duſky tints, in order to diminiſh the reflexes of the 
heat and of the light. This laſt conſideration leads me here 
to ſuggeſt a few reflexions on the effects of colours; the 
little which I ſhall advance on this ſubject, will be ſuff. 
cient to produce conviction, that their generations are not 
the effect of chance; that it is from reaſons profoundly 
wiſe we find one half of them proceed, in compounding 
themſelves, toward the light; and in their decompoſition, 
toward darkneſs; and that all the harmonies of this World 
are produced by contraries. 

Naturaliſts conſider colours as accidents. But, if we 
attend to the general uſes for which Nature employs them, 
we ſhall be perſuaded that there is not, even on rocks, a 
ſingle ſhade impreſſed without a meaning and a purpoſe, 
Let us obſerve, in the firſt place, the principal effects of 
the two extreme colours, white and black, with relation 
to the light. Experience demonſtrates that, of all colours, 
white is that which beſt reflects the rays of the Sun, be- 
cauſe it ſends them back without any tint, as pure as it re- 
ceives them; and that black, on the contrary, is the leaſt 
adapted to their reflection, becauſe it abſorbs them. This 
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is the reaſon why gardeners whiten the walls againſt which 
their eſpaliers are planted, in order to accelerate the ma- 
turity of their fruits, by the reverberation of the Sun's 
rays ; and why opticians blacken the walls of the camera 
obſcura, that their reflexes may not diſturb the luminous 
picture on the tablet. 

Nature, of conſequence, frequently employs to the 
North the white colour, in order to increaſe the light and 
heat of the Sun. Moſt of the lands there are whitiſh, or 
of a clear gray. The rocks and ſands of northern regions 
are filled with mica and ſpecular particles. Farther, the 
whiteneſs of the ſnows, which cover them in Winter, and 
the vitreous and cryſtalline particles of their ices, are ex- 
ceedingly adapted to mitigate the action of the cold, by re- 
flefting the light and heat in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner. The trunks of the birch trees, of which the great- 
eſt part of their foreſts conſiſt, are covered with a bark 
as white as paper. Nay, in ſome places, the earth is cloth- 
ed with a vegetation completely white. 

« In the eaſtern part,” ſays an intelligent Swede, *©* of 
the lofty mountains which ſeparate \ Sweden from Nor- 
way, expoſed to the utmoſt rigor of the cold, there is a 
very thick foreſt, and ſingular in this reſpeR, that the 
* pine which grows there 1s rendered black, by a ſpecies 
* of filamentous lichen, which hangs upon 1t in great a- 
* bundance ; whereas the ground 1s covered every where 

* around with a white lichen, which, in lure, rivals the 
* the ſnow.*” 

Nature there beſtows the ſame colour on moſt animals, 
ſuch as the white bear, the wolf, the partridge, the hare, the 
ermine ; others perceptibly whiten to a certain degree in 
Winter, ſuch as foxes and ſquirrels, which are reddiſh in 
Summer, and light gray in Winter. Nay, if we conſider the * 


Extract from the Natural Hiſtory of the rein deer, by Charles Frederick 
Hofberg, tranſlated by M. le Chevalier de Aeralis, 


fliform figure of their hair, its varniſh and trariſpareuej 
we ſhall be ſenſible that it is contrived in the moſt Propet 
manner for reflecting and refraQting the rays of light, 
We ought not to imagine this whiteneſs is a degeneration, 
or enfeebling of the animal, as Naturaliſts have done with 
reſpect to the human hair, which whitens in old age, a 
they tell us, from a failure of radical moiſture ; for noth. 
ing can be of a cloſer contexture than moſt of thoſe fun, 
nor any thing more vigorous than the animals which ar 
arrayed in them. The white bear is one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt formidable of animals in the world; it fre. 
quently requires ſeveral muſket ſhot to bring him down, 
Nature, on the contrary, has tinged with red, with blue, 
with duſky, and black tints, the / ſoil, the vegetables, the 
animals, nay, even the men, who inhabit the Torrid Zone, 
for the purpoſe of there abſorbing the fires of the burning 
Atmoſphere with which they are ſurrounded. The lands, 
and the ſands of the greateſt part of Africa, ſituated be- 
tween the Tropics, are of a reddiſh brown, and the rocks 
are of a black hue. The Iflands of France and of Bou. 
: bon, which are on the border of that Zone, are, in gener- 
al, of the ſame dark complexion. I have ſeen there chick. 
ens and parroquets, not only whoſe plumage, but the ſkin 
itſelf, was dyed black. I have likewiſe ſeen, in thoſe i. 
lands, fiſhes entirely black, and eſpecially among the ſpe- 
cies which live near the ſurface of the water, over the 
ſhallows, ſuch as the old woman and the thornback. 

As animals whiten, in Winter, toward the North, in 
proportion as the Sun withdraws from them, thoſe of the 
South aſſume dark and duſky tints, in proportion as tht 
Sun approaches to them. When he is in the Zenith, the 
ſparrows of the tropical countries have breaſtplates, a 
the plumage of the head, completely red. There 4 4 
birds in thoſe regions which change their colour three BY n 
times every year, having, if I may uſe the expreſſion, on »: 
dreſs for Spring, another for Summer, and a third ia 
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Winter, according 2 as the Sun is in the Line, in the Tropic 
of Cancer, or in that of Capricorn. 


This, too, is very remarkable, and of conſequential in 


portance to the uſe which Nature makes of theſe colours, 
to the North, and to the South ; namely, that in all coun- 


tries, the whiteſt part of the body of an animal 1s the bel- - 


| ly, becauſe more heat is wanted there for promoting di- 
geſtion, and carrying on the other animal functions; and, 


on the contrary, the head is univerſally moſt ſtrongly col- 


oured, eſpecially in thoſe of hot countries, becauſe, in 
the animal economy; _ part ſtands moſt in need of be- 
ing kept cool: 


It cannot be FED TEASE that the bellies of animals 
preſerve their whiteneſs, becauſe that part of the body is 
ſheltered from the Sun; and that their heads aſſume ſtrong 


colouring, from being more expoſed to his influence. It 
might appear, from reaſons of analogy, that the natural 
effeft of light ought to be, to inveſt with its luſtre all 
the objects which it touches; and that, conformably to 
this, the ſoil, the vegetables, and the animals of the Tor- 
id Zone ought to be white; and that darkneſs, on the 


* The white colour, accordingly, increaſes the effect of the rays of the 
Sun, and the black weakens it. The inhabitants of Malta whiten the in- 
lide of their apartments, in order, as they allege, to render the ſcorpions , 
perceptible, whichare very common in that iſland, In doing this, if I am 
not miſtaken, they commit two errors; the firſt, in miſapprehending the 
colour: For the ſcorpions, which there are gray, would appear ſtill better 
on a dark ground; the ſecond, and one of much greater importance, is 
their increaling to ſuch a degree the reverberation of the light, that the eye- 
let is ſenſibly affected by it, To this cauſe I principally aſcribe the diſ- 
order of the eye ſo frequently complained of hy thoſe iſlanders, Our 
trades people wear white hats, in Summer, when in the country, and com- 
plain of headachs. All theſe evils ariſe from neglecting to ſtudy Nature. 
In the Iſle of France they employ, for wainſcotting, the wood of the coun- 
try, which in time becomes entirely black ; but this tint is too gloomy, 
It ſeems as if Nature had foreſeen, in this reſpect, the ſervices which Man 
was to derive from the interior of trees: Their timber is brown in moſt 
of thoſe of hot countries, and white in thoſe of the e regions, ſuck 
* the fir and the birch. 
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contrary, acting for ſeveral months together on the Pole, 
ought to clothe every object, within thoſe regions, in 
robes of mourning. But Nature ſubjects not herſelf 0 
mechanical Laws. Whatever may be the phyſical eſſed 
of the preſence of the Sun, or of his abſence, ſhe has con. 
trived, toward the North, to impoſe very black ſpots on 
the whiteſt bodies, and, to the South, white ſpots on the 
the darkeſt bodies. She has blackened the tip of the tail 
of the Siberian ermine, in order that theſe little animals, 
which are white all over, as they march along the ſnoy, 
where they ſcarcely leave any traces of their footſſteps 
may be enabled to diſtinguiſh each other, when proceed. 
ing in a train, in the luminous reflexes of the long nights 
of the North. 1 „ 

Perhaps, too, this blackneſs, oppoſed to the white, may 
be one of thoſe decided characteriſtics with which ſhe 
has marked beaſts of prey ; ſuch as the extremity of the 
black ſnout, and the black paws of the white bear. The 
ermine is a ſpecies. of weaſel. There are, likewiſe, in 
the North, foxes completely black; but they are indem. 
nified, for the influence of the white colour, by the warm- 
eſt and thickeſt of furs; it is the moſt valuable of all 
thoſe of the North. Beſides, this ſpecies of foxes is very 
rare, even in thoſe countries. Nature has, perhaps, clothed to 
them in black, becauſe they live in ſubterraneous places, Bl 5 
in the midſt of warm ſands, or in the vicinity of certain Wl ;. 
volcanoes, or for ſome other reaſon, to me unknown, but Wl © 
correſponding to their natural calls. It is thus ſhe has 
clothed in white the paillencu, or bird of the Tropic, Wl 
becauſe this bird, which flies at a prodigious elevation a. 151 
bove the Sea, paſſes part of its life in the vicinity of a fw. 
zen Atmoſphere. Theſe exceptions by no means deſtroy .= 
the general adaptation of thoſe two colours; on the con. Bl. 
trary, they confirm it, ſeeing it is employed by Nature tor Wi max 
diminiſhing, or increaſing, the heat of the animal, in com ien 
fornyty to the temperature of the place where it lives. 
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I now leave it to Naturaliſts to explain how it comes 
to paſs, that cold ſhould cauſe to vegetate the hair of ani- 
mals in the North; and why the heat ſhould ſhorten, or 
cauſe to fall off, the hair of animals, to the South; in con- 
tradition to all the Laws of ſyſtematic, nay, of experi- 
mental Phyſics; for we are aſſured, from our perſonal 
| experience, that Winter retards the growth of the human 
hair and beard, and that Summer accelerates it. 

| believe I have a glimpſe of a law very different from 
the Law of analogies, which we ſo commonly aſſign to 
Nature, becauſe it allies itſelf to our weakneſs, by afford- 
ing us a pretence to explain every thing, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a ſmall number of principles. This Law, inft- 
nitely varied in its means, is that of compen/ation.* It is 
a conſequence from the univerſal Law, or the mutual a- 
daptation of things, and a ſequel of the union of contra- 
ries, whereof the harmonies of the univerſe are compoſed. 


In reffecting on theſe compenſations, which are very numerous, and, 
among others, on thoſe of the light of the Sun, which embrowns bodies in 
order to weaken the reflexes of them, it has ſuggeſted itſelf to my thoughts, 
that fire muſt, in like manner, produce matter the beſt adapted to diminiſh 
its own activity. And of this I have, in fact, made frequent preof, by 
throwing a little aſhes on the flame blazing on my hearth, By this means 
| have been able to quench it ſuddenly almoſt without ſmoke, I recollect, 
to this purpoſe, having, ſome time ago, ſeen, i in one of our ſeaports, a great 
caldron full of pitch, catch fire, which they were heating for careening a a 
ſhip, Inexperienced perſons immediately attempted to extinguiſh the 
lane by throwing water upon it ; but the boiling and inflamed matter 
ſpread but the more-violently, in 8 of fire, over the brin of the cal- 
don; I did not think a ſingle ladle full would be left within the veſſel, 
bes: an old ſeaman run up, and inſtantly brought it down by throwing up- 
on it a few ſhovels full of aſhes, I believe, therefore, that, by uniting this 
?pplication with that of water, great aſliſtange might be derived in caſe of 
contlagrations ; for the aſhes would not only deaden the flame, without ex- 
citing that dreadful ſmoke which arifes from it, as ſoon as the engines be- 
kin to play, but when once thoroughly moiſtened, they would retard the 
evaporation of the water, which is almoſt inſtantaneous, whea the fire has 
made a conſiderable progreſs. It would affgrd me inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
tion, ſhould this obſervation merit the attention of thoſe who have ability 
'0 pive it from their experience, ſagacity and influence, all the utility of 
which it is ſuſceptible. | : 
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contrary, acting for ſeveral months together on the Pole, 
ought to clothe every object, within thoſe regions, in 
robes of mourning. But Nature ſubje&s not herſelf t 
mechanical Laws. Whatever may be the phyſical eſſed 
of the preſence of the Sun, or of his abſence, ſhe has con. 
trived, toward the North, to impoſe very black fpots on 
the whiteſt bodies, and, to the South, white ſpots on the 
the darkeſt bodies. She has blackened the tip of the tail 
of the Siberian ermine, in order that theſe little animal 
which are white all over, as they march along the ſnoy, 
where they ſcarcely leave any traces of their footſteps, 
may be enabled to diſtinguiſh each other, when proceed- 
ing in a train, in the luminous reflexes of the wy nights 
of the North. 1 
Perhaps, too, this blackneſs, oppoſed to the white, may 
be one of thoſe decided charaQteriftice with which ſhe 
has marked beaſts of prey ; ſuch as the extremity of the 
black ſnout, and the black paws of the white bear. The 
ermine is a ſpecies. of weaſel. There are, likewiſe, in 
the North, foxes completely black ; but they are indem- 
nified, for the influence of the white colour, by the warm. 
eſt and thickeſt of furs; it is the moſt valuable of al MW .. 
thoſe of the North. Beſides, this ſpecies of foxes is very 1. 
rare, even in thoſe countries. Nature has, perhaps, clothed Wil © 
them in black, becauſe they live in ſubterraneous places, 2 
in the midſt of warm ſands, or in the vicinity of certain Wilf ;. 
volcanoes, or for ſome other reaſon, to me unknown, but for 
correſponding to their natural calls. It is thus ſhe ha Wi © 
clothed in white the paillencu, or bird of the Tropic, WW . 
becauſe this bird, which flies at a prodigious elevation. 
bove the Sea, paſſes part of its life in the vicinity of a fro. 
zen Atmoſphere. Theſe exceptions by no means deſtroy 
the general adaptation of thoſe two colours; on the con- 
trary, they confirm it, ſeeing it is employed by Nature fol 
diminiſhing, or increaſing, the heat of the animal, in con 
fornyty to the temperature of the place where it lives. 
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I now leave it to Naturaliſts to explain how it comes 
to paſs, that cold ſhould cauſe to vegetate the hair of ani- 
mals in the North; and why the heat ſhould ſhorten, or 
cauſe to fall off, the hair of animals, to the South; in con- 
tradiction to all the Laws of ſyſtematic, nay, of experi- 
mental Phyſics; for we are aſſured, from our perſonal 
experience, that Winter retards the growth of the human 


| hair and beard, and that Summer accelerates it. 


I believe I have a glimpſe of a law very different from 
the Law of analogies, which we ſo commonly aſſign to 
Nature, becauſe it allies itſelf to our weakneſs, by afford- 
ing us a pretence to explain every thing, with the afhiſt- 
ance of a ſmall number of principles. This Law, inft- 
nitely varied in its means, is that of compen/ation.* It is 
a conſequence from the univerſal Law, or the mutual a- 
daptation of things, and a ſequel of the union of contra- 
ries, whereof the harmonies of the univerſe are compoſed. 


In refteing on theſe compenſations, which are very numerous, and, 
among others, on thoſe of the light of the Sun, which embrowns bodies in 
order to weaken the reflexes of them, it has ſuggeſted itſelf to my thoughts, 
that fire muſt, in like manner, produce matter the beſt adapted to diminiſh 
its own activity. And of this I have, in fact, made frequent preof, by 
throwing a little aſhes on the flame blazing on my hearth, By this means 
I have been able to quench it ſuddenly almoſt without ſmoke. I recolle&, 
to this purpoſe, having, ſome time ago, ſeen, in one of our ſeaports, a great 
caldron full of pitch, catch fire, which they were heating for careening a a 
ſhip, Inexperienced perſons immediately attempted to extinguiſh the 
flame by throwing water upon it; but the boiling and inflamed matter 
ſpread but the more violently, in torrents of fire, over the brit of the cal- 
cron; I did not think a ſingle ladle full would be left within the veſſel, 
when an old ſeaman run up, and inſtantly brought it down by throwing up- 
am it a few ſhovels full of aſhes, I believe, therefore, that, by uniting this 
zpplication with that of water, great aſſiſtance might be derived in caſe of 
conflagrations ; for the aſhes would not only deaden the flame, without ex- 
citing that dreadful ſmoke which ariſes from it, as ſoon as the engines be- 
bin to play, but when once thoroughly moiftened, they would retard the 
evaporation of the water, which is almoſt inſtantaneous, when the fire has 
mace a conſiderable progreſs. It would afford me incxpreſſivle ſatisfac- 
tion, ſhould this obſervation. merit the attention of thoſe who have ability 
o give it from their experience, ſagacity and influence, all the utlity of 

Which it is ſuſceptible, -- g 
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Thus it frequently happens, that effects, ſo far from he. 
ing the reſults of cauſes, are oppoſite to them, For ex. 
ample, it has pleaſed Nature to clothe in white ſeveri] 
birds, the inhabitants of warm regions, ſuch as the heron 
of the Antilles, and the perroquet of the Moluccas, call. 
ed cacatoes ; but ſhe has beſtowed, at the fame time, on 
their phimage, a diſpoſition which weakens the refleRion 
of it. 
Farther, it is very remarkable, that ſhe has furniſhed 
the heads of thoſe birds with tufts and plumes of feath. 
ers, which overſhadow them, becauſe, as was former 
obſerved, the head is that part of the body, which, in the 
animal economy, ſtands moſt in need of being kept cool, 

Such is our creſted hen, which comes originally from Nu. 
midia. Nay, I do not believe, that there are to be found 
in any but ſouthern countries, birds with tufted heads 
If there are ſome toward the North, as the lapwing, they] 
make their appearance there only in Summer. Moſt of 
thoſe of the North, on the contrary, have the helly and 
the feet clothed with tippets formed of down, ſimilar u 
the fineſt of wool. 

This, likewiſe, is farther worthy of remark, reſpetting 
the white birds and quadrupeds of the South, which lie 
in a hot Atmoſphere, namely, if I am not miſtaken, thi 
the ſkin of them all is black, which is ſufficient to coun-Wilf - 
terbalance the reflection ot the colour of their exterior 
dreſs. Robert Knox, in ſpeaking of certain white quad | 
rupeds of the Iſland of Ceylon, "ſays, that their ſkin i 
entirely black. 1 myſelf recolle& to have ſeen, at Por 
Orient, a cacatoes, whoſe ftomach had been ſtripped d 
the feathers, and diſplayed a ſkin as black as that of a Ne 
gro. When this white bird, with his black beak, and 
black and naked breaſt, erected his plume, and clapped 
his wings, he had the complete air of an Indian King, with 
his crown, and mantle of feathers. 

This Law of compenſations employs, therefore, meas 
endleſsly varied, which contradict moſt of the Laws whia 
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we REN laid in Phyſics ; - but KEN Law muſt itſelf be ſub- 
jected to that of general accommodation or conformity ; 
without which, were we to attempt to render it univerſal, 

it would involve us, in its turn, in the common error. It 
has given riſe, in Geometry, to ſeveral axioms extremely 
doubtful, though of great celebrity, ſuch as the following ; 
the ation is equal to the reaction and this other, which 
is a conſequence from it, the angle of reflection is equal to 
the angle of incidence. 1 ſhall not ſtop to demonſtrate in 
how many caſes theſe axioms are erroneous ; how many 
actions in Nature are without reactions; how many ac- 
tions have unequal reactions; how many angles of reflec- 
tion are deranged by the very planes of incidence. It is 
ſufficient for me, at preſent, to repeat what I have already, 
oftener than once, advanced, namely, that the weakneſs of 
the human mind, and the vanes of our education, are in- 


q ceſſantly prompting us to generalize. This mode of pro- 


ceeding is the ſource of all our errors, and perhaps, of all 
our vices. Nature beſtows on every being that which is 
adapted to it, in the moſt perfect conformity, according 
to the Latitude for which it 1s deſtined ; and when the 
temperature of that Latitude is affected by change of ſea- 
ſons, ſhe is pleaſed to vary, likewiſe, the adaptations. 
Some of thoſe adaptations are, accordingly, immutable, 
and others variable. 

Nature frequently employs contrary means for produc- 
ing the ſame effect. She makes glaſs with fire ; ſhe makes 
it, too, with water, the cryſtal for inſtance : Farther, ihe 
produces it from animal organization, ſuch as. certain 
tranſparent ſhell fiſh. She forms the diamond by a pro- 
ceſs to us utterly unknown. Conclude now, becauſe a 
body has been vitrified, it muſt certainly be by the effect 
pf fire, and rear on this perception the ſyſtem of the U- 
niverſe ! The utmoſt that we are capable of doing is to 
catch ſome harmonic inſtants in the exiſtence of beings. 
That which is vitrifiable becomes calcareous, and what is 


calcareons charges into glaſs, by the aktion of the ſame 
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- eſſentially neceſſary to vegetation. I have frequently re. 
marked, in thoſe of Finland, ſtripes of verdure ſkirting 
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is all important in the ſtudy of her Works; otherwise. 
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fire. Deduce then, from theſe ſimple modifications 9 
the foſſil kingdom, invariable characters for determining 
the general claſſes of it! 

On the other hand, Nature TOO employs, alſy, 
the ſame means, for producing effects directly contrary, 
For example, we have ſeen that, in order to increaſe the 
heat over the lands of the North, and to mitigate it oye 
thoſe of the South, ſhe made uſe of oppoſite colours; ſhe 
produces in both the ſame effects, by covering the face of 
the one and of the other with rocks. Theſe rocks at 


their baſes to the South; and in thoſe of the Ifle of 
France, I have ſeen ſuch verdant ſtripes on the 18 avert. 
ed from the Sun. | f ; 
The ſame obſervations may be made; in our own clim- 
ate. In Summer, when every thing is parched, we fre 
quently find green herbage, under walls which have a 
northerly aſpett ; it diſappears in Winter; but then we 
find it replaced in front of eminences which face ſouth- 
ward, 8 | | 
We have already remarked, that the icy Zones, and the 
Torrid Zone, contain the greateſt quantity of waters, the 
evaporation of which equally tempers the violence of the 
heat and of the cold, with this difference, that the great 
eſt lakes are toward the Poles, and the greateſt rivers to- 
ward the Line. There are, it is admitted, ſome lakes in 
the interior of Africa and of America ; but they are plac- 
ed in elevated atmoſpheres, in the centre of mountains, 
where they are not liable to corruption from the action 
of the heat; but the plains and low grounds are waſhed 
by the greateſt currents of living water that are in the 
World, ſuch as the Zara, the Senegal, the Nile, the Me. 
chafhippi, the Oroonoko, the Amazon and others. 
Nature propoſes to herſelf, univerſally, only the accom- 
modation of beings poſſeſſed of ſenſibility. This remark 


from 1 amilitude of the means which ſhe employs, or 
the exceptions from them, we might be tempted to doubt 
of the conſiſtency of her Laws, inſtead of aſcribing the 
majeſtic obſcurity which pervades them, to the multiplic- 


Imorance. 


ſource of all our diſcoveries. It was this which wafted 
Ciriflopher Columbus to America; becauſe as Herrera 
ells us,* he thought, contrary to the opinion of the An- 
cients, that the whole five Zones muſt be inhabited, as 


aw which regulates our ideas reſpecting objects abſolute- 


he Planets, we are aſſured there muſt be eyes, becauſe 
here is light. It is this which has awakened a ſenſe of 
uſtice in the heart of every man, and informs him that 
here is another order of things after this life is at an end. 

his Law, in a word, is the moſt irreſiſtible proof of the 
xiſtence of GOD; for amidſt ſuch a multitude of adap- 
ions ſo ;ogenious, that our paſſions themſelves, reſtleſs 
s they are, never could have deviſed any thing ſimilar ; 


lat have all the merit of novelty, the firſt of all, which is 
he DE1TY, muſt undoubtedly exiſt, as He is the general 
onformity of all particular conformities. 

It is this, above all, whoſe exiſtence we endeavour, ev- 
n involuntarily, every where to trace, and to aſſure our- 


0 us the reaſon why the moſt ſplendid and comprehenſive 
ollections in Natural Hiſtory, Galleries of the choiceſt 
aterpieces in Painting, Gardens filled with the rareſt 
and moſt curious plants, Libraries ſtored with the moſt 
raluable and beſt written books; in a word, every thing 


* Hlerrera's Hiſtory of the Weſtindies, Book i. chap. « "og. 
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ty of her refources, and to the e of our own 
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This Law of adaptation and conferiticy hab been ihe : 


OD had not formed the Earth to be a deſert. It is this 


ly beyond the reach of our examination. By means of 
It, though we are ignorant whether there may be men in 


ind ſo numerous, that every day is preſenting to us ſome 


elves of it in every poſſible manner. And this explains 
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Cabinet of Natural Hiſtory, do we ſtop mechanically u 


hatchet ? It looks as if we expected to ſee ſome new ha: 
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that preſents to us the moſt marvellous 1 0 of Nu 
ture, after having raiſed us to an extaſy of admiration 
conclude by ſuperinducing languor and fatigue. We fre 
quently prefer to all theſe a ruſtic mountain, a ruggd 
rock, ſome wild ſolitude, which might een to us rela 
tions newer, and ſtill more direct. 

How often, on coming out of the King's magnificent 


look at a gardener digging a hole in the field with hi 
ſpade, or at a carpenter hewing a piece of timber with hi 


mony ſtart out of the boſom of the Earth, or burſt fron 
the ſide of a lump of oak. We ſet no value on thoſe 
which we have juſt been enjoying, unleſs they lead us for: 
ward to others, which as yet we do not know. But wer 
the complete Hiſtory given us of the ſtars of the Firm 
ment, and of the inviſible Planets which encircle them, ve 
ſhould perceive in them a multitude of ineffable plans o 
intelligence and goodneſs, after which the heart woull 
continue fondly to ſigh: Its laſt and OE end is the JI 
VINITY himſelf. 
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STUDY ELEVENTH. 


APPLICATIONS OF SOME ' GENERAL Lv OE NA- 
TURE TO PLANTS. 


BEFORE I proceed to ſpeak of plants, I muſt be in- 
dulged in 1 a few refletions" on the EE” of Bot- 
. 

We are Nill ſo young in the Rudy of Nature, that our 
languages are deficient in terms to expreſs her moſt com- 
mon harmonies. This is ſo true, that however exact the 
tſcriptions of plants may be, and compiled by Botaniſts 
of whatever ability, it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them in 
the fields, unleſs you have previouſly ſeen them in Nature, 
or, at leaſt, in an herbary. Perſons, who think they have 
made the greateſt proficiency .in Botany, need only attempt 
to draw on paper a plant which they have never ſeen, at- 
ter the deſcription of the moſt accurate Maſter, to be con- 
vinced how widely the copy deviates from the original. 

Men of genius have, nevertheleſs, taken inexpreſſible 
pans to aſſign charaReriſtic names to the different parts 
of plants. They have even borrowed moſt of thoſe names 
from the Greek, a language of ſingular energy of expreſ- 
lion, From this has reſulted another inconveniency ; it 
u, that thoſe names, being for the moſt part compounds, 
eannot be rendered into modern language; and for this 
reaſon it is that a great part of the Works of Linnaus are 
abſolutely incapable of tranſlation. Theſe learned and 
l. k. N | 
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myſterious expreſſions, no doubt, diffuſe a venerable aj 
over the ſtudy of Botany; but Nature has no need of 
ſuch reſources of human art to attract our reſpect. The 
ſublimity of her Laws can eaſily diſpenſe with the en. 
phaſis and obſcurity of our expreſſions. The more ligh 
a man carries in his own boſom, the more wonderful he 
eſteems it to be. L 

After all, moſt of thoſe foreign names, employed par. 
ticularly by the herd of Botaniſts, do not ſo much as ex. 
preſs the moſt common characters of vegetables. They 
frequently make uſe, for example, of ſuch vague exprel. 
ſions as theſe, /uave rubente, ſuave olente, of an agreeable 
red, ſweet ſmelling, in order to charatterize flower; 
without expreſſing the ſhade of red, or the ſpecies of per. 
fume. They are ſtill more embarraſſed, when they wh 
to convey the duſky colours of the ſtem, of the root, or a 
the fruit: Atro rubente, ſay they, fuſco nigreſcente, of a 
dark red, of a duſky brown. As to the forms of-vegets 
bles, the caſe is ftill worſe, though they have fabricated 
terms compounded of four or five Greek words to deſciibe 

them. | 21 

J. J. Roufſeau communicated to me, one day, a ſet of 
characters ſomewhat reſembling the algebraic, which he 
had invented for the purpoſe of briefly expreſſing the col. 
ours and forms of vegetables. Some of them repreſented 
the forms of the flowers; others, thoſe of the leaves; oth- 
ers, thoſe of the fruits. Some. reſembled a heart, fone 
were triangular, ſome of the lozenge ſhape. He did not 
_ employ above nine or ten of thoſe ſigns, to compoſe the 
expreſſion of one plant. Some he placed above others, 
with cyphers which indicated the . genera and the ſpecies 
of the plant, ſo that you would have taken them for ihe 
terms of an algebraic formula. However ingenious and 
expeditious this method might be, he informed me that 
he had given it up, becauſe it preſented to him ſkeletos 
only. 5 


. 
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This ſentiment came with peculiar grace from a man 
whoſe taſte was equal to his genius, and may ſuggeſt ſome 
refleftions to thoſe who are for giving abridgments of ev- 
ery thing, eſpecially of the Works of Nature. The idea 
of John James, however, well deſerves to be followed up, 
ſhould it only ſerve to produce, one day, an alphabet pro- 
per to expreſs the language of Nature. All that ſeems 
requiſite is the introduction of accents, to convey. the. 
ſhades of colours, and all the modifications of ſavours, per- 
fumes arid forms. After all; .thoſe charatters could not 
be delineated with perfect preciſion, unleſs the qualities 
of each vegetable are firſt exactly determined by words: 
Otherwiſe the language of Botaniſts, which is now accuſ- 
ed of ſpeaking only to the ear, would make itſelf intelli- 
gible only to the eye. 48 

This is what I have to propoſe e an object ſo 
highly intereſting; and which will perfectly coaleſce with 
the general principles which we ſhall afterwards lay down. 
The little which I may advance on the ſubject will ferve 
to ſupply expreſſion, not only in Botany, and in the ſtudy 
of the other natural Sciences, but in all the Arts, where 
ve find ourſelves puzzled every inſtant; for want of terms 
to convey the ſhades and forms of objects. 7 

Though we have only the term ite, whereby to ex- 
preſs the colour which bears that name, Nature preſents 
o us a great variety of forts of it. Painting, with reſpect 
to this article, is as barren as language. 

I have been told of a famous Painter of Italy, wv; up- 
on a certain occaſion, found himſelf very much embarraſſ- 
ed how to repreſent, in one of his pieces, three figures 
dreſſed in white, The point in queſtion was, to give ef- 
fect to thoſe figures, to be thus uniformly dreſſed, and to 
draw out different ſhades of the moſt ſimple, and the leaſt 
compounded, of all colours. He was going to abandon 
his object as a thing impoſſible, when, happening to pals 
through a corn market, he perceived the effett which he 
eas in queſt of. It was a group formed by three millers, 
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one of whom: was under a tree, the ſecond in the half ting 
of the ſhade of that tree, and the third expoſed to the ray: 
of the Sun: So that though the drapery of all the thres 
was White, they were completely detached from each oth. 
er. He introduced a tree, therefore, amidſt the three per. 
ſonages of his picture, and, by illuminating one of then 
with the rays of the Sun, and throwing over the other tuo 
different tints of ſhade, he was enabled to exhibit a dra 
pery of three ſeveral caſts of white. 

This, however, was rather to elude the difficulty, tha 
to reſolve it. And this is, in fact, what Painters do in fim- 
ilar caſes. They diverſify their whites by ſhades, half 
tints and reflexes; but theſe whites are not pure; they 
are always diſturbed with yellow, blue, green or gray 
Nature employs ſeveral ſpecies of white, without dimin. 
iſhing the purity of it, by dotting, rumpling, radiating, 
varniſhing it, and in various other ways. ... Thus, the 
whites of the lily, of the daiſy, of the lily of the valley, of 
the narciſſus, of the -anemone nemoroſa, of the hyacinth, 
are all different from each other. The white of the day 
has ſomething of that of a ſhepherdeſs's cornet ; that of 
the hyacinth has a reſemblance of ivory ; and that of the 
lily, half tranſparent and chryſtalline, reſembles the paſt 
of porcelain. I believe, therefore, that all the whites, pro- 
duced by Nature, or by Art, might be referred to thoſe d 
the petals of our flowers. We ſhould thus have, in vege- 
tables, a ſcale of ſhades of the pureſt white. 

Me might, in like manner, procure all the pure and im. 
aginable ſhades of yellow, of red and of blue, from the 
flowers of the jonquil, of the ſaffron, of the butter flower 
of the meadow, of the roſe, of the poppy, of the blue bot- 
tle, of the cornfield, of the larkſpur and ſo on. We might 
find, in the ſame manner, among our common flowers, al 
the compound ſhades, ſuch as thoſe of the impurpled vis: 
let and foxglove, which are formed of the various harmo- 
nies of red and blue. The ſingle compound colour, made 
up of blue and yellow, which conſtitutes the green of our 
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herbage, is ſo varied in every plain, that each plant, 1 may 
venture to affirm, has its peculiar ſhade of that colour. I 
can have no doubt that Nature has diſplayed, in equal 
variety, the other colours of her palette, in the boſom of 


flowers, or on the ſurface of fruits. 

In performing this, ſhe ſometimes employs very differ- 
ent tints, without confounding them; but ſhe lays them 
on one above another, ſo that they form the dove's neck : 
Such is the beautiful ſhag which garniſhes the corola of 
the anemone; in other caſes, ſhe glazes their ſurface, as 
certain moſſes with a green ground, which are glazed over 
vith purple; ſhe velvets others, ſuch as the panſy; ſhe 
powders over ſome fruits with a delicately fine flour, 


ſuch as the purple plumb, diſtinguiſhed by the addition 
of de Monfteur ; or inveſts them with a light down to ſoft- 


en their vermillion, as the peach ; or ſmooths their ſkin, 
and gives the brighteſt luſtre to their colours, as to the red 
of the apple of Calleville. 

What embarraſſes Naturaliſts the moſt, in FOI TORE 
colours, is to find diſtinctive epithets for ſuch as are duſky ; 
or rather, this gives them no manner of concern: For they 
erade the difficulty by the vague and indeciſive expreſ- 
ons, of blackiſh, gray, aſh coloured, brown, which they 
convey, it is true, in Greek and Latin words. But thoſe 
words frequently anſwer no purpoſe, except to confound 
their 1 images, by giving no repreſentation whatever; for 
what, in good earneſt, is meant by theſe, and ſuch like 


epithets, atro purpurante, fu fu co nigreſcente, which they em- 


ploy ſo frequently ? 

lt is poſſible to make thouſands of tints widely dif- 
ferent from each other, to which ſuch general expreſſions 
might be applied. As thoſe dark ſhades, in truth, are 
much compounded, it is exceedingly difficult to character- 
ze thera by the phraſeology of our common vocabularies. 
But this might be eaſily and effeftually accompliſhed, by 


referring them to the different colours of our domeſtic 


vegetables. I have remarked in the barks of our trees and 
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Grubbery, in the capſules and ſhells of their fruits, as wel 
as in the dead leaves, an ineredible variety of - thoſe. (a 
and gloomy ſhades, from yellow down to black, with al 
the intermixtures and accidents of the other colours. Thus 
inſtead of ſaying in Latin, a yellow inclining to black, 
an aſh coloured tint, in order to determine ſome partity. 
lar ſhade of colour in a production of Art, or of Nature, 
we might fay a yellow of the colour of a dried ls: 
a gray like the bark of a beech tree. 

Thoſe expreſſions would be ſo much the more exad, 
that Nature invariably employs ſuch tints in vegetable, 
as determining characters and indications of maturity, of 
vigor, or of decay; and that our peaſantry can diſtingui 
the different ſpecies of wood in/the foreſts by-inſpeftio 
of their bark imply. Thus, not Botany alone, but all the 
Arts, might find, in vegetables, an inexhauſtible dictionay 
of unvarying colours, which would not be embarraſſed 
with barbarous and technical compound words, but which 
would continually preſent new images. Our books d 
Science would thence derive much pleaſing vivacity, from 
being embelliſhed by compariſons and expreſſions bot- 
rowed from the lovelieſt kingdom of Nature. 

The great Poets of Antiquity carefully availed then. 
ſelves of this, by referring moſt of the events of human 
like to ſome appearance of the vegetable kingdom. Thus 
Homer compares the fleeting generations of feeble mot. 
tals to the leaves which drop from the trees ot the forell, M0: 
at the end of Autumn; the freſhneſs of beauty to that o v 
the roſe; and the paleneſt which overſpreads the counte- WA ſau 
nance of a young man wounded to death in battle, as well ter 
as the attitude of his drooping head, to the colour and the Wy 
fading of a lily, whoſe root has been torn up by the plougi. m0 
But we ſatisfy ourſelves with repeating the expreſſions of lon 
men of genius, without daring to tread in their footſteps ng 
This, however, is not the worſt, for moſt Naturaliſts con- Hor 
ſider the colours themſelves of vegetables as accident! 
iimply. We ſhall. preſently ſee under what a grievous inſt 


niſtake they Fog 25 "HT widely they have deviated 
from the ſublime plans of Nature, by perſiſting in a proſ- 
ecution of their mechanical and ſyſtematic methods, 

It is poſſible, in like manner, to trace an approxima- 
tion of ſavours and ſmells of every ſpecies, and of every 
country, to thoſe of the plants of our gardens and of ous 


the Java pepper. The root of the caryophyllata, or holy 


Amboyna. As to compound fayours and ſmells, they may 
he referred to fuch as are ſimple, the elements of which 
Nature has ſcattered over all climates, and which ſhe has 
united in the claſs of vegetables. I know a ſpecies of mo- 
rel, uſed as food by the Indians, which, when boiled, has 
the taſte of beef. They call it brette. There is a ſpecies 
of the craneſbill, the leaf of which reſembles, in ſmell, a 
waſted leg of mutton. The muſcari, a ſpecies of ſmall hy- 
xinth, which grows among ſhrubbery early in the Spring, 
ſmells very ſtrongly. of the plumb. Its ſmall monopeta- 
lous lowers, of a delicate blue colour, and with lips or 
ncifions, have likewiſe the form of that fruit. 

By approximations ſuch as theſe, the Engliſh Nas e 
Dampier, and Father du Tertre, have given us, as far as I 
can judge, the moſt accurate notions of the fruits and flow- 


to the fruits and flowers of our own climates, Dampier, 
lor example, in order to deſcribe the banana, compares it, 
when ſtripped of its thick five panneled ſkin, to a large 
ſauſage ; its ſubſtance and colour to freſh butter in Win- 
ter; its taſte, a mixture of apple and of the pear known 


by the name of the good chriſtian, which melts in the 


mouth like marmalade. When this traveller deſcribes 
lome good fruit of the Indies, he ſets your mouth a water- 
ng, He poſſeſſes a naturally ſound underſtanding, ſupe- 
Tor, at once, to the methodical trammels of the learned, 
and to the prejudices of the vulgar. He maintains, for 
nſlance, and with truth on his ſide, in oppoſition to the 


— . 
— 1 


felds. The ranunculus of the meadow has the acridity of 


miſtle, and the flower of the pink, ſmell like the clove of 


ers which grow between the Tropics, by referring them 
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opinion of moſt navigators; that the plantain, or banana, j 


the king of fruits, without excepting even the cocoa, He 
informs us, that this is likewiſe. the opinion of the Span. 
iards, and that multitudes of families live, between the 


: Tropics, on this pleaſant, wholeſome, and nouriſhing fruit, 


which laſts all the year round, and ſtands 1 in no need d 
any of the arts of cookery. 

Father du Tertre is not leſs happy, nor leſs accurate, 
in his botanical defcriptions. Theſe two travellers gin 
you, at a ſingle ſtroke, by means of trivial ſimilitudes, a 
preciſe idea of a foreign vegetable, which you would ſearch 
for to no purpoſe in the Greek names of our firſt rate Bo. 
aniſts. This mode of deſcribing Nature, by ordinary in. 
ages and ſenſations, is held in contempt by the learned; 
but 1 conſider it as the only one capable of exhibiting 
pictures, that have a reſemblance, and as the true charatte 


of genius. With ſuch aſſi ſtance, you will be enabled to 


paint every natural object, and may diſpenſe with methods 
and ſyſtems ; without it you will only coin phraſes. 
Let us now ſuggeſt a few thoughts reſpecting the form 
of natural objects. It is here that the language of Botany, 
and even thoſe of the other Arts, are peculiarly barren, 
Geometry, whofe particular object this is, has inventel 
ſcarcely more than a dozen of regular curves, which at 
known to only a ſmall number of the learned; and Ne 
ture employs an infinite multitude of them in the forns 
of flowers alone. Some of the uſes of theſe we ſhall pre 
ently indicate. Not that I mean to make of a ſtudy pre 


lific of delight, a ſublime Science, worthy only of the ge 


nius of a Newton. As Nature has introduced, in my 0- 


pinion, not only the colours, the ſavours and the perfumes 


but likewiſe every model of form into the leaves, the flov- 
ers and the fruits of all climates, whether in trees, i 
herbage, or in moſſes; the vegetable forms of other pant 
of the World, might be referred tb thoſe of our owl 


country which are moſt familiar to us. Such approxim# 


tions would be much more intelligible than Greek com 
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pound words, and would manifeſt new relations in the 
lifferent claſſes of the ſame kingdom. | 
They would be no leſs neceſſary for expreſſing the ag- 
rregations of the flowers on their ſtems, of the ſtems round 
the root, and the groups of young plants around the pa- 
rent plant. It may be affirmed, that the names of moſt of 
eſe vegetable aggregations and diſpoſitions are yet to be 
invented ; the greateſt Maſters not having been fortunate 

n characterizing them, or, to ſpeak without reſerve, not 
having made it any part of their ſtudy. For example, 
when Tournefort* ſpeaks, in his V oyage to the Levant, 
a heliotrope of the Iſle of Naxos, which he character- 
ies thus, lelibtropum humifuſum, flore minimo, ſemine 
negro, the creeping heliotrope, with a very ſmall flower 
ada large ſeed ; he ſays that it has its flowers diſpoſed in 
om of an ear of corn, going off in a ſcorpion's tail. 
here are two miſtakes in this deſcription ; for the flow- 
rs of this heliotrope, ſimilar, from their aggregation, to 
he flowers of the heliotrope of our climates, and to that 
Peru, are not diſpoſed in form of an ear of corn, for 
bey are arranged on a horizontal ſtem, and only on one 
de; and they bend downward, like the tail of a ſnail, 
nd not upward, like the tail of a ſcorpion. | | ; 
The ſame inaccuracy; in reſpett of image, is to be 
ound in the deſcription which he gives us of the ſachis 
retica latifolia, the broad leaved ſtachis of Crete: Its 
owers, ſays he; are diſpoſed in rings. No one can im- 
Nine he intends to convey this meaning, that they are 
liſpoſed like the diviſions of the king of the cheſs board. 
nder this form, however, they are repreſented in the 
raving of Aubriet, his deſigner. I do not know any bo- 
nic expreſſion which conveys this character of ſpherical 
poregations, in ſeparate ſtories of alternate ſwellings and 
nkings, and terminating ina pyramid. Barbeu du Bourg, 
ho poſſeſſes much ima ien with little exactneſs, calls 


* Tournefort's Voyage to the Leyant, vol. i, - 
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greater facility. This is going a great way, in queſt of; 


path, and was, befides, a perſon of profound eruditian 
But from this carelefineſs of the great Mafters, we may 
form a judgment of the vague, inaccurate; and incohereti 
' expreſſions which fill the vocabulary of n and dif 


tions ſimilar to thoſe of the plants of our climates, | 


| heliotrope, to that of the French, or Peruvian heliotrope 
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this form vertieillate, for RW taken 1 raw: not. If # 
is from the Latin word vertex, head or ſummit, becauf 
theſe flowers, thus aggregated; form ſeveral ſummits, thi 
denomination would be more applicable to ſeveral other 
plants; and, beſides, does not expreſs the ſwellings, th 
ſinkings, and the progreſſive anos of whe Loe g 0 
the aebi. 

Tourngfort derives it SEE the iow 8 vertiti 
that 18,/fays he, a ſmall weight perforated circularly to n. 
eeive the end of a ſpindle, in order to make it whirl wit 


very imperfect ſimilitude, to an utenſil by no means get 
erally known. In ſaying this; however, I would not he 
conſidered as failing in the reſpect which is due to ſuch 
man as Toarnefort, who firſt cleared for us the /botani 


fuſe obſcurity over its deſcriptions, - 

After all, I ſhall be aſked, How would you charaſteti 
the aggregation of the flowers of the two plants which 
have juſt been mentioned ? By referring them to aggre 


this there can be no difficulty: Thus, for example, we 
might refer the aſſemblage of the flowers of the Greci 


And that of the flowers of the Cretan ſtachis, to that of 
the flowers of the horehound, or of the pennyroyal. Te 
this might afterwards be added the differences in colour 
fmell, ſavour, which diverſify the ſpecies of i it. There 
is no occaſion to compound foreign terms to deſert 
forms which are familiar to us. Nay, I defy any one 1 
convey by Greek and Latin words, and with the mol 
learned turn of periphrafis, the ſimple colour of a bark 0 
a tree. But if you tell me it reſembles that of an oak; 
have the ſhade of it at once. | 


thi 


ve 
the 


wh 
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Theſe approximations of plants have this * utility, 
chat they preſent us with the combined whole of. an un- 
known object, without which we: can form no determin- 
ate idea of it. This is one of the defects of Botany, it 
exhibits the characters of vegetables only in ſucceſſion; 
it does not collect them, it decompounds them. It refers 
them, indeed, to a claſſical order, but not to an individual 
order. This, however, is the only one which the weak. 
neſs of the human mind permits us to catch. We love 
order, becauſe we are feeble, and becauſe the leaſt confu- 
fon diſturbs us ; now, there is no order which we can a- 
dopt more eaſily than that which approaches to an order 
which is familiar to us, and which Nature is every where 
preſenting. Try to deſcribe a man, feature by feature, 
limb by limb; be ever ſo exact, yet you never will be a- 
ble to give me his portrait: But if you refer him to ſome 
known perſonage; if you tell me, for example, that he is 
of the make and mien of a Don Quixote; or with a noſe 
like that of St. Charles Baromeo, and ſo on, and you paint 
me his picture in four words. It is to the whole of an 
objet that the ignorant, an epithet which includes the 
greateſt part of Mankind, attach themſelves in the firſt i in- 
(ance, in order to acquire the knowledge of it. 

It would, therefore, be of eſſential importance to have, 
in Botany, an alphabet of colours, ſavours, ſmells, forms 
and aggregations, derived from our moſt common plants. 
Thoſe elementary characters would enable us to expreſs 
ourſelves exactly in all the parts of Natural Hiſtory, and 
to preſent to ourſelves relations equally new and curious. 

In hope that perſons of ſuperior intelligence may here- 
after be induced to take up the ſubject, I proceed to the 
diſcuſſion of it with what ability I have, ine 
the embarraſſment of language. | 

When we ſee a multitude of plants, of different forms, 
vegetate on the ſame ſoil, there is a diſpoſition to believe, 
that thoſe of the ſame climate grow indifferently every 
where, But thoſe only which are produced in places 
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particularly afſigned to them by Nature, attain there a 
the perfection of which they are ſuſceptible. The fame 
thing holds good with reſpect to animals. Goats ap 
ſometimes reared in marſhy places, and ducks on the 
mountains; but the goat never will acquire, in Holland 
the beauty of that which Nature clothes with {1k on the | 
rocks of Angora; nor will the duck of Angora ever at. ne 
tain the ſtature and the colours of thaſe which are to be 0 
found in the canals of Holland. | 

If we throw a ſimple glance on plants, we ſhall per. 
ceive that they have relations to the elements which pro. 
mote their growth ; that they have relations to each other, 
from the groups which they contribute to form; that 
they have relations to the animals which derive nouriſh. 
ment from them; and, finally, to Man, who. is the centre Wie! 
of all the Works of Creation, To theſe relations I gie fe 
the name of harmonies, and I divide them into elemen, 
tary, into-vegetable, into animal and into human. 

By propoſing this diviſion, I ſhall reduce to ſomething FI 
like order the diſquiſition on which I am going to enter 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that I ſhould examine them in de. 
tail: thoſe of a ſingle ſpecies would furniſh ſpeculations, 
which the application of a whole life could not exhauſt; 
but 1 ſhall unfold enough of their general harmonies to We! 
produce conviction, that an infinite Intelligence reigns Wiſſto 
in this amiable part of Creation, as in the reſt of the Un ba 
verſe. | 0 pa 

We ſhall thus make application of the Laws which ge. 
we have previouſly eſtabliſhed, and ſhall take a glimpſe ter 
of a multitude of others, equally worthy of reſearch, and Wm 
equally calculated to excite admiration. Reader, be not b 
aſtoniſhed at either their number, or their extent. Let Wan: 
this great truth be deeply impreſſed on thy heart: GOD Neef 
has made nothing in vain | A ſcholar, with his ſyſtems Wor, 
and methods, finds himſelf topped ſhort in nature every el 
ſtep he takes; while furniſhed with this as a key, the ig a 
norant ruſtic is able to unlock every door of knowledge. Nc: 


1 


| ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


Plants have as many principal parts as there are gle. 


flowers, they ſtand related to the Sun, which fecundates 
their ſeeds, and carries them on to maturity; by their 
kaves, they are related to the waters, which bedew them 
by their tems, to the winds which agitate them; by their 
Toots, with the ground which ſuſtains them ; and by their 
gains, with their ſituations adapted to their growth and 
increaſe. Not that theſe principal parts have no indirect 


MW ficient for our purpoſe to dwell on ſuch as are immediate, 


Elementary Hah of Plants with the Sen by the 
: | Flowers. | 


; Though Botaniſts may have made | great and laborious 
0 WI tlearches reſpecting plants, they have paid no attention 


o any of thoſe relations. Fettered by their ſyſtems, they 
have attached themſelves to the conſideration of them, 


particularly on the fide of the flowers : and have arran- 
ged them in the ſame claſs, wherever they found theſe ex- 


ternal reſemblances without ſo much as enquiring what 


g 

7 

| Wight be the particular uſe of the florification. They 

ve, indeed, diſtinguiſhed in it the ſtamina, the antherz, 

end the ſtigmata, for the fecundation of the fruit, but, ex- 

cepting this, and ſome others, which reſpect the interior 

WW ganization, they have neglected, or miſunderſtood, the 

/ Witlations which the whole plant has with the reſt of Nature, 
This partial diviſion has led them into the ſtrangeſt 


oafufton; for, by conſidering the flowers as the princt- 


ments with which they keep up a relation. By their 


relations beſides to the other elements, but it will be ſuf. 
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pal characters of vegetation, and by comprehending i in th 
ſame claſs thoſe which were ſimilar, they have united 
plants entirely foreign to each other, and have ſeparated, 
on the contrary, many which are evidently of the ſane 
genus. Such is, in the firſt caſe, the fuller's thiſtle, calle! 
dipſacus, which they claſs with the ſcabious, becauſe gf 
the reſemblance of ſome parts of its flower; 1 
preſents in its branches, its leaves, its ſmell, its ſeed, i 
prickles, and the reſt of its qualities, a real thiſtle: Al 
ſuch is, in the ſecond, the great cheſnut of India, n 
they exclude from the claſs of cheſnut trees, becauſe i 
has different flowers. To claſs plants from the flowen 
that is, from the parts of their fecundation, is the ſane 
thing with claſſing animals from thoſe of generation. 
However, though they have referred the character of 
plant to its flower, they miſunderſtand the uſe of its mol 
ſhining part, which 1s that of the corolla. They call th 
the corolla, which is, in common language, denominate 
the leaves of a flower, It is a Latin word, ſignifying | 
little crown, from the diſpoſition of the leaves, in man 
ſpecies, in the form of coronets, and they have given the 
name of petals to the diviſions of that crown. Some, i 
truth, have acknowledged it to be properly adapted for 
covering the parts of fecundation before the expanſion 0 
the flower; but its calix is much better adapted to th 
purpoſe, from its thickneſs, from its beards; and ſome. 
times from the prickles with which it is inveſted. Be. 
ſides, when the corolla leaves the ſtamina. expoſed, ant 
when it continues fully blown for whole weeks, it mul 


ol neceſſity be anſwering ſome other purpoſe; for Nature # 
does nothing in vain. A 
The corolla ſeems intended to coverberate? the rays 0 4 

the Sun on the parts of fecundation; and we ſhall be pu A 
beyond the reach of doubt as to this, if we conſider the 2 
colour and the form of it in moſt flowers. It has bee 1 
remarked in the preceding Study, that of all ' colours, $ 


white is the moſt proper for ay the heat: Nonw, th 
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i, in general, that which Nature bellows: on 88 | 


that blow at cold ſeaſons and in cold places, as we ſee is 
the caſe in the ſnow drop, the lily of the valley, the hya- 
cinth, the narciſſus, and the anemone nemeroſa, which 
come into flower early in the Spring. We muſt. likewiſe 


ſign to this colour ſuch as have ſlight ſhades of the roſe - 
ind of the - azure; as many hyacinths; as well as thoſe. 


which have yellow and ſhining tints, as the flowers of the 
hndelion, the butter flower of the meadow, and the wall 
vllyſflower. But ſuch as blow at warm ſeaſons, and in 
warm fituations, as the cockle, the wild poppy, and the 
blue bottle, which grow in Summer amongſt the corn, are 

dreſſed in ſtrong colours, ſuch as purple, deep red, vo 


blue; for theſe abſorb the heat without greatly reflecting it. 


do not know, however, that there are any flowers en- 
trely black; for in that caſe, its petals, deſtitute of all 
power of refleQion, would be entirely uſeleſs. In general, 
of whatever colour a flower may be, the under part of its 


corolla, which reflects the rays of the Sun, is of a much 


paler tint than the reſt. This is ſo very remarkable, that 
Botaniſts, who generally conſider the colours of flowers 
a3 accidents merely, diſtinguiſh it by the name of ungui- 
clus (a little nail.) The unguicle is that with relation 
to the flower which the belly is with relation to animals: 


ts ſhade is always clearer than that of the reſt of the petal. 


The forms of flowers are no leſs adapted than their col- 
ours to reflect the heat. Their corollæ, divided into pe- 
tals, are only an aſſemblage of mirrors directed toward 
one focus. Of theſe they have ſometimes four, which are 
plain, as the flower of the colewort in the cruciform; or 
a complete circle, as the daiſy in the claſs of radiated ; or 
Ipherical portions, as the roſe; or entire ſpheres, as the 


bells of the lily of the valley ; or cones mutilated, as the 
toxglove, the corolla of which is formed like a ſewing 


tumble. 
Nature has placed, at tis focuſes of theſe, plain, ſpher- 
ical, elliptical, parabolic, and other mirrors, the parts of 
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che fecundation of plants, as ſhe has placed thoſe of gete 


ſections of a circle, like the curve of the flowers them. 
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ation in animals, in the warmeſt. parts of their bod 
Theſe: curves, which Geometricians have not yet examin, 
ed, merit their moſt profound reſearches. Is it not aſton 
iſhing, that they ſhould have beſtowed ſuch learned paing 
to find out curves altogether - imaginary, and frequent 
uſeleſs; and that. they ſhould have neglected to flud 
thoſe which Nature employs ſo regularly, and in ſuch ws 
riety, in an infinite number of objects? Be this as it may 
Botaniſts have given themſelves ſtill leſs trouble abo 
the matter. They comprehend thoſe of flowers under; 
ſmall number of claſſes, without paying the ſlighteſt a. 
tention to their uſe, nay, without ſo much as apprehend: 
ing that they could have any. They confine themſelye 
entirely to the diviſion of their petals, which frequent) 
change nothing of the configuration of their curves; and 
they frequently claſs under the ſame name thoſe which ae 
the moſt oppoſite. Thus, under the general deſignation 
of the monopetalous, (thoſe that have à lingle petal) thy 
include the ſpheroid of the lily of the valley, and tle 
trumpet of the convolvulus. 

On this ſubjett, a very remarkable circumſtance clams 
our notice; namely, that, frequently, ſuch as is the curie 
formed by the border, or upper extremity of the petal, 
ſuch too is the plan of the whole petal itſelf ; ſo that Ns 
ture preſents to us the cut or ſhape of each flower in the 
contour of its petals, and gives us at once, its plan and 
its elevation. Thus -roſes, and the whole tribe bearing 
this denomination, have the border of their petals i 


ſelves; the pink and blue bottle, which have their ſel 
vage notched, preſent the plans of their flowers plait 
ed up like fans, and form a multitude of focuſes. 

For want of the real flower, theſe curious remarks ma 
be verified from the drawings of Painters who have been 
the moſt exact in copying plants, but who are indeed ve!) 
few in number, Such is, among thoſe few, Aubriet, who 
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ich tlie taſte of a Painter, and the preciſion of a Botaniſt. 
ou may there ſee the confirmation of what I have juſt 
een advancing. . For example, the /corzonera Eræca ſax- 
tilts & maritima folits varie laciniatis, (the Greek ſax- 


xd) which is there repreſented, as its petals, or half flow- 
rs, ſquared at the extremity, and plane in their ſurface. 
ſhe flower of the fachrs Cretica latifolia, (the broad leav- 
l ſtachis of Crete) which is a monopetalous tubular plant, 
Wi the upper part of its corolla undulated, as well as its 
be. The campanula Graca ſaæatilis jacobee foliis, (the 
reek bell flower of the rocks, with ragwort leaves) pre- 
nts theſe conſonances in a manner ſtill more ſtriking. 
lis campanula; which Tournefort conſiders as the moſt 


oyal Garden at Paris, where it ſucceeded very well, is 
| the pentagonal fam. Each of its faces is formed of 
oportions of a circle, the focuſes of which, undoubted- 
meet on the ſame anthera; and the border of this cam- 
mula is notched into five parts, each of which is like- 
le cut into the form of a Gothic arch, as each ſubdivi- 
n of the flower is. Thus, in order to know, at once, 
ecurve of a flower, it is ſufficient to examine the brim 
its petal. 

lt is of much utility to attend to this obſervation, for 
terwiſe it would be extremely difficult to determine the 
uſes of the petals. Beſides, flowerSloſe their internal 
nes in herberies. I believe theſe conſonances to be 
neral ; I preſume not however, to aſſert, that they ad- 
It of no exceptions. Nature may deviate from this or- 
in ſome ſpecies, for reaſons which I know not. It 


* not be too frequently repeated; She has no general 
een d unvarying Law, except the accommodation of beings 
ey {Wed with ſenſibility. The relations juſt now ſuggeſt- 
ho | 


* Tournefort's Voyage to the Levant; vol. i. 
vol. II. . 85 


s drawn the plants of Tournefort's voyage to the Levant, | 


ile and marine ſcorzonera, with leaves variouſly ſcollop= _ 


autiful he had ever ſeen, and which he ſowed in the 
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the parts of fecundation, that Nature has placed a circleg 


them around moſt compound flowers, which are themſche 


Though each flowret, which compoſes them, has its pit 


reflections of the Earth; ſometimes ſhe glazes over the 


multitude of particular ſtems, as the millet and rice. 
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ed, between the curve of the brim-and that of the pet 

ſeem, beſide, to be founded on this univerſal Law, as they 

preſent conformities of ſuch agreeable approximation, 
The petals appear to ſuch a degree deſtined to wan 


aggregations of fmall tubes; infinite in number, that for 
io many particular flowers, or, if you will, flowrets. Thi 
is obviouſſy remarkable in the petals which ſurround th 
diſks of daiſies and ſunflowers. They are likewiſe to h 
met with around moſt of the umbelliferous plant 


ticular petals, there is a circle of others till greater, whid 
encompaſſes their aſſemblage, as you may ſee in the on 
ers of the daucus. 

Nature has ſtill other means of multiplying the reflex 
of heat in flowers. Sometimes ſhe places them on ſte 
of no great elevation, in order to collect warmth from i 


corollz with a ſhining varniſh, as the yellow meade 
ranunculus, known by the trivial name of butter flowe 
Sometimes fhe withdraws the corolla, and makes the pi 
of fecundation to ſhoot from the partition of an ear, d 
cone, or of the branch of a tree. The forms of the ſpi 
and of the cone, appear to be the beſt adapted for rever 
rating on them the action of the Sun, and to enſure tit 
frudtification ; for they always preſent ſome one {idel 
another ſheltered from the cold. Nay, it is very remall 
able, that the aggregation of flowers, in a conical and ſſi 
form, is very common to herbs and to trees of the Not 
and rarely to be found in thoſe of the South. Moll 
the gramineous plants which I have ſeen in ſouth 
Countries, do not carry their grains in a ſpike, or clok 


compaRted ear, but in flowing tufts, and divided intoolt 


Wt 


maize, or Turkey corn, I admit, bears its grains in a at 
Ear ; but that ear 1s for a conſiderable time ſhut up i 


> 
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long covering of hair, which ſeems entirely deſtined to 
the purpoſe of ſhekering 1 its Jowers from the heat of the 
dun. 

Finally, what confirms 1 me in the belief, that the flowers 
of plants are adapted tõ the action of heat, conformably 
to the nature of every climate, is this, that many of our 
European plants vegetate extremely well in the Antilles 
Hands, but never come to ſeed there. Father du Tertre 
ſerved, that in thoſe iſlands,“ the cabbage, the ſainfoin, 
the lucern, the ſavory, the ſweet baſil, the nettle, the plan- 
uin, the wormwood, the ſage, the liverwort, the amaranth, 
nd all our ſpecies of gramineous plants, throve there won- 
ferfully well, but never produced grains. Theſe obſer- 
tions demonſtrate, that it is neither the air, nor the ſoil, 
hich is inimical to them; but the Sun, which acts with 
o much vivacity on their flowers, for moſt of theſe 
plants have theirs aggregated into an ear, which greatly 
ncreaſes the repercuſſion of the ſolar rays. 
| believe, at the ſame time, that ſuch plants might be 
auralized in the Weſtindia Iflands, as well as many oth- 
n of our temperate climates, by ſelefting from the varie- 
es of their ſpecies, thoſe whoſe flowers have the ſmalleſt 
elds, and whoſe colours are the ropes or thoſe whoſe 
jannicles are divergent. 

Not that Nature has no other reſources except ſuch as 
ele, to make plants of the ſame genus attain perfection 
different ſeaſons and climates. She can render their 
lowers capable of reflecting the heat, in different degrees 
Latitude, without any very ſenſible alteration of the 
orm. Sometimes ſhe mounts them on elevated ſtems, to 
emove them from the influence of the reflection of the 
ound, It is thus ſhe has placed, between the Tropics, 
tolt of the apparent flowers upon trees. I have ſeen but 
there in the meadows, but a great many in the foreſts. 


Y Natura] Hiſtory of the Antilles, by Father au Tertre. 


bag ; and on burſting from it, puſhes away over its head 


\ 


'} 
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In thoſe countries, you muſt look aloft, in order to ha 
a ſight of flowers ; in our native climes, we muſt caſt o 
eyes on the evdund; for this purpoſe ; for with us flows 
grow on herbage and ſhrubbery. Sometimes ſhe expani 
them under the ſhade of leaves; ſuch are thoſe of t 
palm tree, of the banana, and of the jacquier, which gro 
cloſe to the trunk of the tree. Such, likewiſe, are, ino 
temperate climates, thoſe large white bell formed flower 
known by the name of Lady's ſmock, which delight! 
the ſhade of the willow. 

There are others, ſuch as moſt part of the convolvoluſ 
which expand only in the night; others grow cloſe to 
ground, and expoſed, as the panſy, but their drapery 
duſky and velveted. There are ſome which receive 
action of the Sun when at a conſiderable height, as thet 
lip ; but Nature has taken her precautions ſo exattly, 
to bring out this ſtately flower only in the Spring, 
paint its petals with ſtrong colours, and to daub the bo 
tom of its cup with black.* Others are diſpoſed in gim 


* This flower, from its colour, is, in Perſia, the emblem of perfeR lo 
ers. Cardin tells us, that, when a young Perſian preſents a tulip to hi 
miſtreſs, it is his intention to canvey to her this idea, that, like this flowet 
he has a countenance all on fire, and a heart reduced to a coal, There isn 
one Work of Nature, but what awakens in man ſome moral affe&ior 
The habits of ſociety inſenſibly efface, at length, the ſentiment of it; bu 
we always find it in vigor among Nations who ſtill live near to Nature. 

Many alphabets have been imagined in China, in the earlier ages, alte 
the wings of birds, fiſhes, ſhells and flowers : Of theſe, very curious cha 


acters may be ſeen in the China illuſtrated of Father Kercher, It is frot ex 
the influence of thoſe natural manners, that the Orientals employ ſo man ni 
ſimilitudes and compariſons in their languages. Though our metaphyſical ü 
eloquence makes no great uſe of them, they frequently produce, neverths {nc 
leſs, a very ſtriking effect. . J. Rouſſeau has taken notice of that whid 
the Ambaſſador of the Scythians propoſed to Darius, Without ſpeaking WF v 
word, he preſented him with a bird, a frog, a mouſe and five arrows. pre 
Herodotus relates, that the ſame Darius fent word to the Greeks of Ion iin 
ſigl 
+ Darius, at firſt, underſtood this as a complete 3 of Scythian independence bo a 
to his hands; but the event inſtructed him, that this kigh ſpirited people intended to ce his 
vey a bold dEfiance : © Unleſs mow can fly as a bird, 8 as a . ſwim as a frog, ot 0 


rows an reacn you,” 8 'ÞB, H. 
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oles, and receive the effect of the ſolar rays 10 under 
ne point of the compaſs. Such is the girandole of the 
lach, which pointing with various aſpects, to the Eaſt, 
the South, to the Weſt and to the North, preſents, on 
de ſame (cluſter, flowers in bud, half open, fully blown, 
kding, and all the delightful ſhades of the florification. 
There are flowers, ſuch as the compound, which being 
na horizontal poſition, and completely expoſed, behold 
he Sun, like the Horizon itſelf, from his riſing to his ſet- 
ing; of this deſcription is the flower of the dandelion. 
But it poſſeſſes very peculiar means of ſheltering itſelf 
from the heat: It cloſes entirely whenever the heat be- 
comes exceſſive. It has been obſerved to open, in Sum- 
mer, at half an hour after five in the morning, and to col- 
k& its petals toward the centre, about nine o'clock. The 
flower of the garden lettuce, which 1s, on the contrary, in 
a vertical plane, opens at ſeven o'clock, and ſhuts at ten. 
From a ſeries of ſimilar obſervations it was, that the 
celebrated Linnæus had formed a botanical time piece; 
for he had found plants which opened their flowers at ev- 
ery hour of the day, and of the night. There is cultivat- 
ed in the King's Garden, at Paris, a ſpecies of ſerpentine 
aloes, without prickles, whoſe large and beautiful flower 
exhales a ſtrong odour of the vanilla, during the time of 
ts expanſion, which is very ſhort. It does not blow till 
toward the month of July, and about five o'clock in the 
evening : You then perceive it gradually open its petals, 
expand them, fade and die. By ten o'clock of the ſame 
night, it is totally withered, to the great aſtoniſhment of 
the Pg who flock in crowds to the ſight ; tor what 


who were laying waſte the country, that if they did not give over their de- 
predations, he would treat them like pines. The Greeks, who by this 

lime had become infected with wit, and had proportionally begun to loſe 

hight of Nature, did not comprehend the meaning of this. Upon enquiry, 
they at length diſcovered that Darius meant they ſhould underſtand it to be 

bis reſolution utterly to exterminate them ; for the piac tree, onte cut 

down, ſhoots out again no more. 
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is uncommon is alone admired. The flower of gur ene 
more extraordinary; ; for it dane ſo rapidly, cha they | 
is ſcarce time to obſerve its expanſion. 1 I ff 
Theſe obſervations, taken in their connexion, clear | 
demonſtrate the relations of the corollæ to the heat of 
Sun. To all thoſe which have gone before, I ſhall ſub 
join one more, by way of concluſion, which evidenthi 
proves the uſe for which they are intended; it is thi 
The duration of their exiſtence is regulated by the quan 
tity of heat which it is their deſtination to collect. m ; 
hotter it is, the ſhorter is their duration, They almoſkali 
drop off as ſoon as the plant is fecundated, - 1 24 
But if Nature withdraws the greateſt number of own | 
from the too violent action of the Sun, ſhe deſtines othel 
to appear in all the luſtre of his rays, without ſuſtaining ö 
the leaſt injury from them. On the firſt ſhe beſlonil 
 duſky reſlectors, or ſuch as can cloſe themſelves as acl 
fon requires; ſhe provides others with paraſols. Sul 
is the crown imperial, whoſe flowers, like a bell invert 
grow under the ſhade of a tuft of leaves. The chryſanthal | 
mum peruvianum, or to employ a better known term, 
turnſol, which turns continually toward the Sun, covel 
itſelf, like Peru; the country from which it comes, wil 
dewy clouds, which cool and refreſh its flowers, during 
the moſt violent heat of the day. The white flower 
the lychnis, which blows in our fields, in Summer, an 
preſents, at a diſtance, the reſemblance of a Malteſe er 
has a ſpecies of contraction, or narrow collar, placed ab 
centre, ſo that its large ſhining petals turned back outs] 
wardly, do not act upon its ſtamina. The white narciſſulf 
has, in like manner, a ſmall tunnel. But Nature tand 
in no need to create new parts, in order to communica 
new characters to her Works. She deduces them, 
once, from exiſtence and from nonexiſtence ; . and _ 
them poſitive, or negative, at her pleaſure. She has givell 
curves to moſt flowers, for the purpoſe of collecting "4 | 
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at at theix eentre: She employs the ſame curves, when 
thinks proper, in order to diſſipate the heat: She 
Lces the focuſes of them ſo as to act outwardly. It is 
us that the petals of the lily are diſpoſed, which are ſo 
any ſeftions of the parabola. Notwithſtanding the large 
be and the whiteneſs of its cup, the more it expands, the 
ore it diſperſes the fervent heat of the Sun; and while, 
the middle of Summer, at noon day, all other flowers, 
uched by his burning rays, droop and bend their heads 
the ground, the lily rears his head like a king, and con- 
plates, face to face, the dazzling orb, which is travel- 
g majeſtically through the Heavens. 
proceed to diſplay, in a few words, the e or 
Native, relations of flowers, with reſpect to the Sun, to 
e five elemen ary forms which 1 have laid down, in the 
ding Study, as the principles of the harmony of bod- 
' This is not ſo much a plan which I take upon me 
nde to Botaniſts as an invitation to engage in a ca- 
r lo rich in obſervations, and to correct my errors by 
dmmunicating ſome portion of their knowledge. 


, conical, ſpherical, elliptical, parabolic, or plane, To 
eſe curves may be referred moſt of the curves of flow- 
g. There are, likewiſe, ſome flowers in form of a para- 
l but the others are much more numerous; for the neg- 
we effects, in every harmony, are in much greater num- 
r than the poſitive effects. For example, there is but 


going out of it. We ſhall oppoſe, however, to every 
litive relation of flowers to the Sun, a principal nega- 
ve relation, that we may be enabled to compare 8 . ef- 
as in every Latitude. 

PERPENDICULAR reverberating flowers are thoſe 


ins, or to an ear: Such are thoſe of the cedar, of the 
uch, of the fir, of the birch, of the juniper ; of moſt of 
be northern gramineous plants, of the vegetables of cold 


ad Sew » 


There are, therefore, reverberating flowers perpendicu- 


ie lingle way of coming into life, and there are thouſands 


hich grow adhering by the back to a cone, to long cat- 
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and lofty mountains, as the cypreſs and the pine; or of 
thoſe which flower in our climates about the end of Win. 
ter, as the hazel and the willow. A part of the flowen 
in this poſition is ſheltered from the North wind, and re. 
eeives the reflection of the Sun from the South ſide. 
It is remarkable that all vegetables which bear cone, 
catkins, or ſpikes, preſent them at the extremity of their 
ſtems, expoſed to all the action of the Sun. It is not hy 
with thoſe which grow within the Tropics ; moſt of which, 
ſuch as the palm tree, bear divergent flowers, attached y 
pendent cluſters, and ſhaded by their branches, The 
greateſt part of the gramineous plants of warm countries 
have likewiſe divergent ears; ſuch are the millets ot Af. 
rica, The ſolid ear of the American maize is crowned 
with a hairy tuft which ſhelters its flowers from the Su, 
On the annexed plate are repreſented an ear of Europen 
corn, and an ear of the rice of ſouthern Aſia, to furniſh 
the means of compariſon. 

CoN1CAL reverberating flowers reflect on the parts of 
florification a complete cone of light. Its action is ven 
powerful; and it is, accordingly, very remarkable, tha 
Nature has given this configuration of petal only to flow 
ers which grow under the ſhade of trees, as to the con- 
volvulus, which ſcrambles up around their trunk; and 
that ſhe has aſſigned to this flower a very tranſient dura 
tion, for it ſcarcely laſts half a day; and when its fecun- 
dation is completed, the border contracts - inwardly, 
and gathers together like a purſe. Nature has, howeve, 
given it a place in ſouthern latitudes, but ſhe has there 
tinged it with violet and blue, in order to weaken the <> 
feat. Beſides, this flower ſcarcely ever opens in hot coun- 
tries, except in the night. From this nocturnal character, 
I preſume, it is, that we are chiefly enabled to diſtinguiſh 
the convolvulus of the South, from that of our own cli. 
mates, which blows in the day time. In the plate ve 
have repreſented the day convolvulus, or that which 
native with us, expanded; and that of the night, or of hot 
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countries, cloſed; the one having a poſitive character 
with the light, and the other a negative character. ; 
The flowers which partake the moſt of this conical 
form are thoſe which grow early in the Spring, as the 
lower of the arum, which is formed like a cornet; or 
hoſe which thrive on lofty mountains, as the bears ear of 
the Alps. When Nature employs it in Summer, it is al- 
moſt always with negative characters, as in the flowers of 
the foxglove, which are inclined, and died a deep red, or 
blue colour. | AN 
| SPHERICAL reverberating flowers, are thoſe whoſe pet- 
als are formed into ſegments of a circle. One might a- 
muſe himſelf very agreeably, in obſerving that theſe ſpher- 
cally formed petals have, at their focuſes, the antheræ of 
he flower ſupported on fibrets, longer or ſhorter, as the 
fect intended may require. It deſerves farther to be re- 
marked, that each petal is adapted to its particular anthera, 


Wometimes to two, or even to three: So that the number 


f petals in a flower divides, almoſt always, exactly that 
ff the antheræ. As to the petals, they ſcarcely ever ex- 
ceed the number of five, in roſe formed flowers, as if Na- 


ure had deſigned to expreſs, in that, the number of the 


five terms of elementary progreſſion, of which this heauti- 
Jul form is the harmonic expreſſion. | 

Spherical reverberating flowers are very common in our 
temperate climates: They do not throw back the whole 
refletion of their diſks on the anther, like the convolv- 
ulus, but only the fifth part, becauſe each of their petals 
has its particular focus. The roſe formed flower is ſpread 
ver moſt fruit trees, as the apple, the pear, the peach, the 
lum, the apricot, and the like; and over a great part of 
bur ſhrubbery and herbage, ſuch as the black and white 
torn, the bramble, the anemone, and many others, molt 
bf which produce for Man a nutritious fruit, and which 


ower in the month of May. To this form may be like- 
File referred ſuch as are ſpheroidal; the lily of the valley, 


* 
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This form, which is the harmonic expreſſion of the fit 
elementary forms, was admirably adapted to a temperature 
like ours, which is itſelf the proportional medium between 


that of the Icy and of the Torrid Zone. As ſpherical te. 


flectors collect a great quantity of rays at their focuſe, 
their action is very powertul, but, at the ſame time, d 
very tranſient duration, It is well known. that nothin 
fades more quickly than a roſe. 

Roſe formed flowers are very rare between the Tropic 
eſpecially thoſe whoſe petals are white. They thrive cn 
under the ſhade of trees. I have known many of the in 
habitants of the Iſle of France make fruitleſs efforts 
raiſe ſtrawberries there; but one of them, who lived, in 
deed, in an elevated part of the Iſland, found means of pro. 
curing them in great plenty, by planting his beds unde 
trees, in ground but halt cleared, 

As a compenſation for this, Nature kits multiplied, 
warm countries, papthonaceous, on leguminous floyen, 
The leguminous flower is entirely oppoſite to the rol 
formed. It uſually has five rounded petals, like the other! 


— — — AO 3 LS)! 1— 8 8 


But inſtead of being diſpoſed round the centre of the floy T 
er, in order to reverberate thither the rays of the Sun, they 0 
are, on the contrary, folded inward, around the anther y 

for the purpoſe of ſheltering them. You diſtinguiſhi 

them, a pavilion, two wings, and a ridge, uſually div , 

into two, by which the antheræ and the embryon of ugly . : 

fruit are cloſely covered over. Between the Tropics, x. 

cordingly, a great number of trees, ſhrubs, creepers al k 

graſſes, have papilionaceous flowers. Every ſpecies i - 

our peaſe and French beans, ſucceed there wonderful * 

well, and thoſe countries produce infinite varieties of then the 

Nay, it is remarkable, that even at home, thoſe plants *M,. 

light in a ſandy and warm ſoil, and exhibit their flowe 61 

in the middle of Summer. I conſider leguminous f er. 

ers, therefore, as of the paraſol kind. To thoſe ſame ne cur 
ative effects of the Sun may, likewiſe, be referred the fo fort 
of flowers with gullets, which conceal their antheræ, [Wc 


( 
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« the calfs ſnout, which takes pleaſure i in blowing on the 
ſides of walls. 


ELLIPTICAL reverberating flowers are thoſe ahh 


reſent oval formed cups, narrower at top than in the 
middle. It is very perceptible that this form of cup, the 
perpendicular petals of which approach toward each other 
at the ſummit, ſhelters, in part, the bottom of the flower: 


And that the curves of theſe ſame petals, which have ſev- 


eral focuſes, do not collect the rays of the Sun toward one 
ſingle centre: Such is the tulip. It is remarkable, that this 
oblong formed flower is more common in warm countries 
than the roſe formed. The tulip grows ſpontaneouſly in 


the vicinity of Conſtantinople. To this form may like- 


viſe be referred that of the liliaceous, which are more 
common there than elſewhere. However, when Nature 
employs them in countries ſtil] farther to the South, or in 
the middle of Summer, it is almoſt always with negative 
characters; thus, ſhe has inverted” the tulip form flowers 
of the imperial, which is originally from Perſia, and has 
ſhaded them with a' tuft of foliage. Thus, ſhe bends back 


outwardly, in our climates, the petals of the lily; but the 


ſpecies of white lilies which grow between .the tropics, 
have, beſides, their petals cut out into thongs. 

Flowers with PARABOLIC, or PLANE; mirrors, are 
thoſe which reflect the rays of the Sun in parallel direc- 
tions. The configuration of the firſt gives much luſtre 
to the corolla of theſe flowers, Which emit from their bo- 


ſom, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, a bundle of light, 
for they collect it toward the bottom of their corolla, and 


not on the antheræ. It is, perhaps, in order to weaken 
the action of it, that Nature has terminated flowers of this 
torm in a ſpecies of cowl, which Botaniſts call ſpur. It 
is probably in this tube that the focus of their parabola 
terminates, which is, perhaps, ſituated there, as in many 
curves of this kind, bey ond its ſummit. Flowers of this 
ſort are frequent between the Tropics ; ſuch 1s the flower 
of the porncttlade of the Antilles, otherwiſe called the 


| 
| 
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peacock flower, on account of its beauty; ſuch is alſo the 
naſturtium, or nun of Peru. It is even pretended that the 
perennial ſpecies is phoſphoric in the night time, 

Flowers with plane mirrors produce the ſame effet, 
and Nature has multiplied the models of them in oy 
Summer flowers, and in thoſe which thrive in warm and 
ſandy ſoils, as the radiated ; ſuch are the flowers of the 
dlandelion. We likewiſe meet with them in the flower 
of the doronicum, of the lettuce, of the ſuccory ; in the 
aſters, in the meadow daiſy and others. But ſhe has plac 
ed the original model of them under the Line, in Amer. 
ica, in the broad Sun flower, which we have borrowel 
fri Braſil. 

Theſe being flowers whoſe petals have the leaſt aftivi 
ty, are likewiſe thoſe which are of the longeſt duration, 
Their attitudes are varied without end, Such as are hor. 
1zontal, like thoſe of the dandelion, cloſe, it is ſaid, ue 
ward the middle of the day; they are, likewiſe, ſuch a 
are the moſt expoſed to the action of the Sun, for they u. 
ceive his rays from his riſing ta his ſetting, 

There are others which, inſtead of cloſing their petak un 
invert them, which produces nearly the ſame effet; ſuch 
is the flower of the camomile. Others are perpendiculy 
to the Horizon, as the flower of Lettuce. The blue col 
our, with which it 1s tinged, contributes, farther, towark 
weakening the rays of the Sun, which, in this aſpeth 
would act too vehemently upon it. Others have or 
four horizontal petals ; ſuch as the cruci form; the ſpe 
cies of which are very common in hot countries, Oth 
ers bear, around their diſk, flowrets which overſhadow it; 
ſuch is the blue bottle of the corn field, which is repre 
ſented on the plate in oppoſition to the daiſy. This [al 
flowers ear ly 1 in the Spring, and the other in the middle ol 
Summer. 

We have ſaid ſomewhat of the general forms of flow: 
ers, but we ſhould never come to a. concluſion, were Ve 
ta enter into a diſcuſſion of their various aggregations, 
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believe, however, that they may be referred to the plan 
itſelf of the flowers. Thus the umbelliferous flowers pre- 
ſent themſelves to the Sun under the ſame aſpetts as the 
radiated. i 
muſt beg leave to recapitulate only what has been ſaid 
reſpefting their reflecting mirrors. The reverberated per- 
pendicular, of a cone or ear form, colle&s on the antheræ 
f the flowers, an arch of light of ninety degrees, from the 
Zenith to the Horizon. It farther preſents, in the ine- 
quality of its panels, re flecting ſurfaces. 

The conical reflector collects a cone of light of ſixty 
fegrees. The ſpherical reflector unites, in each of its five 
petals, an arch of light of thirtyſix degrees of the Sun's 
ourſe, ſuppoſing that Luminary to be in the Equator. 

The elliptical reflector colle&ts a ſmaller quantity, from 
the perpendicular poſition of its petals; and the parabolic 
refletor, as well as that with plane mirrors, ſends back 
he rays of the Sun divergently, or in parallels. 

The firſt form appears to be very common in the flow- 
rs of the icy Zones; the ſecond, in thoſe which thrive 
under the ſhade; the third, in temperate latitudes ; the 
fourth, in warm countries; and the fifth, in the Torrid 


one. It would likewiſe appear, that Nature multiplies. 
„be diviſions of their petals, in order to diminiſh their ac- 
lion. Cones and ears have no petals. The convolvulus 
as but one; roſe formed flowers have five; elliptical 


flowers, as the tulip and the liliaceous, have fix; flow- 
ers with plane reflectors, as the radiated, have a great num- 
br. -* | | | ; 
8 Farther, lowers have parts adapted to the other ele- 
*. nents. Some are clothed externally with a hairy gar- 
nent, to ſhelter them from the cold. Others are ſormed 
o blow on the ſurface of the water; ſuch are the yellow 

roles of the nymphæa, which float on lakes, and aceom- 
'- WW odate themſelves to the various movements of the waves, 
io without being wet by them, by means of the long and pli- 
Int ſtems to which they are attached. Thoſe of the valif- 
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neria are Nill more artfully diſpoſed. They grow in th 
Rhone, and would be there expoſed to frequent inund 
tion by the ſudden ſwellings of that river, had not Natin 
given them ſtems formed like a corkſcrew, which dn 
out at once to the length of three or four feet. 

There are other flowers adapted to the winds nd | 
the rains, as thoſe of peaſe, which are furniſhed with lit 
boats to cover and ſhelter the ſtamina, and the embryong 
of their fruits.* Beſides, they have large pavalions, ani 
reſt on tails bent and elaſtic, as a nerve; ſo that when 
wind blows over a field of peaſe, you may ſee all th 
flowers turn their back to the wind, like To. many weathe 
cocks. 

This claſs appears to be very tn diffuſed: on 
places much expoſed to the winds. Damprer relates, th 
he found the deſert ſhores of New Guinea covered wil 
peaſe, whoſe bloſſoms were red and blue, In our climate 
the fern, which crowns the ſummits of hills always bat 
tered with the wind and rain, bears its flower turned tt 
ward the Earth, on the back of its leaves. There are ev 
certain ſpecies of plants, the flowering of which is regu 
lated by the irregularity of the winds. Such are tha 
the male and female individuals of which grow on ſeparat 
ſtems. Toſſed hither and thither over the earth, frequent 
at great diſtances from each other, the powder of the mal 
flowers could fecundate but a very few female flower 
unleſs, at the ſeaſon of their florification, the wind ble 


* Iam perſuaded, that the bearing of moſt flowers is adapted to nn 
rains, and for this reaſon it is that many of them have the form of mufilen, m 
or ridges, like little boats inverted, which ſhelter the parts of fecundation 

I have remarked that many ſpecies of flowers poſſeſs the inſtinct, ſhalll 
venture to call it? of cloſing them ſelves when the air is humid, and that tht 

impregnation of fruit tree bloſſoms is injured much more by the rain that 
by the froſt, This obſervation is of eſſential importance to gardeners, who 
frequently cauſe the flowers of their ſtrawberry plants to miſcarry by Water 
ing them, As far as I can judge, it weuld be better to water plants, i 
bloſſom, by little e according to the Indian method, rather than d 
aſperſion. 
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om various quarters. Wonderful to be told! there are 
wariable generations depending on the variableneſs of 
e wind. Hence I preſume, that, in countries where the 
inds always blow from the ſame quarter, as between the 
ropiCs, this ſpecies of florification muſt be uncommon; 
md if it be found there at all, it muſt be regulated pre- 
iſely according to the ſeaſon when 0 regular winds 


4 is impoſſible to entertain a dvicht reſpetting thoſe ad- 
nicable relations, however remote they may appear, when. 
ve obſerve the attention with which Nature has preſerv- 
{ lowers from the ſhocks to which they might be expoſ- 
d, from the winds themſelves, upon their ſtems. She 
wraps them, for the moſt part, in an integument, which 
Botaniſts call the calix. The more ramous the plant is, 
the thicker is the calix of its flower. She ſometimes 
fringes it with little cuſhions and beards, as may be ſeen 
n the roſe bud. Thus the mother puts a pad round the 
head of her little child, to ſecure it againſt accidents from 
aling. Nature has ſo clearly marked her intention as to 
this, in the caſe of the flowers of ramous plants, that ſhe 
tas deprived of this clothing ſuch as grow on ſtems that 
re not branchy, and where they are in no danger from 
the agitation of the winds. This may be remarked with 
recard to the flowers of Solomon's ſeal, of the lily of the 
valley, of the hyacinth, of the narciſſus, of moſt of the 
liliaceous, and of plants which bear their flowers iſolated, 
n perpendicular ſtems. 3 

Flowers have, farther, very curious relations with an- 
mals and with Man, from the diverſity of their configur- 
etions, and from their ſmells. Thoſe of one ſpecies of 
he orchis repreſent bugs, and exhales the ſame unpleaſant 
ddour. Thoſe of a ſpecies of the arum reſembles putrid 
lleſh, and has the infection of it to ſuch a degree, that the 
feſh fly reſorts thither to depoſit her eggs. But thoſe re- 
lations, hitherto very ſuperficially inveſtigated, do not 
one in ſo properly under this article; it is ſufficient for 
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the ſubje& all the light of which it is ſuſceptible, by ex. 


ica, are not the ſame with thoſe of the European cheſnut; 


grow in lofty and dry places. 


flowers were in form of a tunnel, whereas thoſe of the lin. 
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me to have here demonſtrated, that they actually have ver 
clearly marked relations with the COPE, and eſpecial 
with the Sun. | 

When Botaniſts ſhall 1 diffuſed over this branch gf 


amining their focuſes, the elevation to which they riſe a 
bove the ground, the ſhelter, or the reflection of the bod. 
ies which are in their vicinity, the variety of their colour, 
in a word, all the means by which Nature compenſate 
the differences of their ſeveral expoſures, and they wil 
no longer doubt about thoſe elementary harmonies ; they 
will acknowledge that the flower, far from preſenting u 
unvarying charatter in plants, exhibits, on the contrary 
a perpetual character of diverſity. It is by this, principi 
ly, that Nature varies the ſpecies in the ſame genus d 
plant, in order to render it ſuſceptible of fecundation; a 
different ſites. This explains the reaſon why the flowen 
of the great cheſnut of India, but originally from Amer 


and that thoſe of the fullers thiſtle, which thrives on the 
brink of rivers, are different from thoſe of chiſtles, which 


A very extraordinary obſervation ſhall ſerve irrefrags 
bly to confirm all that we have juſt now advanced: It is 
this, that, a plant ſometimes totally changes the form or 
its flowers in the generation which reproduces it. Th 
phenomenon greatly aſtoniſhed the celebrated Linneuh i 
the firſt time that it was ſubmitted to his conſideration 
One of his pupils brought him; one day, a plant perfect 
ſimilar to the linarium, the flower excepted; the colour 
the ſavour, the leaves, the ſtem, the root, the calix, ths 
pericarpium, the ſeed, in a word, the ſmell, which is a 
markable circumſtance, were exactly the ſame, only is 


arium are gullet formed. Linneus imagined, at firſt, that 
his pupil intended to put his knowledge to the teſt, by 
adapting a FE flower to the ſtem of that plant.; but he 


11 * 
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usted himſelf that it was a real linarium, the flower of 
hich Nature had totally changed. It had been found a- 
zong other linaria, in an ifland; ſeven miles diſtant from 
pſal, near the ſhore of the ſea, on a ſandy and gravelly 
ottom. He himſelf put it to the proof, that it reperpet- 
ated itſelf in this new ſtate by its ſeeds: © He afterwards 
ound ſome of it in other places: And, what is ſtill more 
ordinary, there were, among theſe laſt, ſome which 
umied on the fame ſtalk flowers . nen and eh 
n gullet formed; , 
He gave to this new 8 os name of pelorum, 
om the Greek word p, which ſignifies prodigy. He 
terwards obſerved the ſame variations in other ſpecies of 
ants, and among the reft, in the eriocephalous thiſtle, 
be ſeeds of which produce, every year, in the garden of 
plal, the fantaſtic thiſtle of the Pyrennees.* This illuſ- 
uſrious Botaniſt accounts for theſe transformations, as 
king the effect of a mongrel generation, diſturbed by the 
cundating farina of ſome other flower in the vicinity. 
may be ſo 7 to his opinion, however, may be oppoſed, 
he flowers of the pelorum, and of the linarium, which he 
und united on the ſame individual. Had it been the 
cundation which transformed this plant; it ought to have 
ren ſimilar flowers in the whole individual. Beſides, he - 
imſelf has obſerved, that there was not the ſlighteſt con- 
lion in the other parts of the pelorum, any more than 
ts virtues ;- but this muſt have been the caſe, as well as 
the lower, bad it been produced by a mixture of ſome 
range breed; Finally, the pelorum reproduced itſelf by 
ed, which does not mo as in wes one mongrel ſpe-. 
les of animals; | 
This ſterility, in mongrel breaches; is an effect of BY 
ge conſiſtency of Nature, who cuts off divergent genera- 
ons, in order to prevent the primordial ſpecies from be- 
Ig confounded, and from, at length, diſappearing altogeth- 


* Upſalian Diſſertation, for December, 17443 page 59, note 6. 
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they far tranſcend my comprehenſion, 1 confine my e, 


would have believed them covered with wool like ſheer 


4 


As to the reſt, I pry neither into the cauſes, nor the 
e which ſhe is pleaſed to conceal from me, becauſe 


quiries to the ends which ſhe kindly unfolds; I confirm 
myſelf in the belief, from the variety of 1 in the 
ſame ſpecies, and ſometimes in the ſame individual, t 
they ſerve, i in certain caſes, as reflectors to vegetables, 10 
the purpoſe of collecting, conformably to their poſitid 
the. rays of the Sun on the parts of fecundation ; and, 
other cafes, as paraſols, to ur them under oe} from e 
ceſhve heat. 3 

Nature deals by chem, nearly. 4 a8 7 by * 
which am expoſed. to the ſame variations of Latitude, 
Africa, ſhe ſtrips the ſheep of the woolly. fleece, and giy 
her ſleek ſmooth hair, like that of the horſe ; And to thi 
North, on the contrary, ſhe clothes the horſe with the 
ſhaggy fur of the ſheep. 1 have been an eye witneſs gl 
this double metamorphoſis, at the Cape of Good Hop 
and in Ruſſia, I have ſeen at Peterſburg, Norman an 
Neapolitan horſes, whoſe hair, naturally ſhort, was { 
long and ſo frizzled, in the middle of Winter, that). 


It is not without reaſon, therefore, that the ancient prot 
erb ſays: GOD tempers the wind to the ſhorn lamb : A 
when I behold his paternal hand varying the fur of au 
mals conformably to the degree of heat and cold, I can: 
fily believe, that it varies, in like manner, the murron q 
flowers conformably to the Sun. Flowers, then, may 
divided, with relation to the Sun, into two claſſes : [ni 
reverberating flowers, and flowers in form of a paraſol. 

If there be any conſtant character in plants, we mw 
look for it in the fruit. It is thitherward that Nature u 
directed all the parts of vegetation, as to the prineif 
object. That faying of W1$DOM itſelf, by their fri 
ye fhall know them, is, at leaſt, as applicable to Pa 
to the human 18 85 = 
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We ſhall examine, therefore, the general charafters of 
pants, with relation to the places where their ſeeds are ac- 
aſtomed to grow. As the animal kingdom 1s divided in- 
o three great claſſes, quadrupeds, volatiles and aquatics, 
tltively to the three elements of the Globe; we ſhall,) 
like manner, divide the vegetable kingdom into aerial 
mountain plants; into aquatics, or thoſe of the ſhores ; 
nd into terreſtrial, or thoſe of the plains. But as this laſt 
jarticipates of the two others, we ſhall not dwell upon it; 


rery variety, may be referred to ſome particular ſite of 
the earth, and may grow there in its higheſt degree of 
beauty, it is ſufficient to ſay as much of it here as may be 
ecefſary to the proſperity of a ſmall garden. When we 
fall have traced invafiable characters, in the two extrem- 
ies of the vegetable kingdom, it will. be eaſy to refer to 


e ſhall begin with the 122 of the mountains. | 


Elementary Harmonies of Plants with the Water and the 
Air, by Means of their Leaves and their Fruits, 


When the AUTHOR of Nature deſigned to clothe with 
egetables even the higheſt and ſteepeſt pinnacles of the 
th, He firſt adapted the chains of metintains to the ba- 
on of the ſeas which were to ſupply them with vapours ; 
the courſe of the winds which were to waft them thither, 
dd to the different aſpetts of the Sun by which they were 
be heated. As ſoon as theſe harmonies were eſtabliſh- 
dl between the elements, the clouds aſcended out of the 
Vcran, and difperſed themſelves over the moſt remote 
arts of the Continents. There they diſtilled, under a 
ouſand different forms, in fogs, in miſts, in dews, in 


us, in ſnows. They deſcended from the heights of the 


$ 


br, though I am perſuaded that every ſpecies, nay, that 


le intermediate claſſes, thoſe which are adapted to them, | 
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a tranquil air, ſuch as our Spring ſhowers, came down in 


the Iſland of Gorgona, placed in the heart of the Tori 


icy Atmoſphere, the vaſt expanſe of the Pacific Ocean 


or its ſtation. 


Atmoſphere in every poſſible variety of manner; ſors in 


perpendicular drops, as if they had been ſtrained throug 
a ſieve; others, driven by the furious winds, beat horizon, 
tally on the ſides of the mauntains ; others fell in torrents 
like thoſe which, for nine months of the year, inundate 


Zone, in the burning Gulf of Panama. There were ſong 
which accumulated themſelves, in mountains of ſnow, or 
the inacceſſible ſummits of the Andes, to cool, by they 
effuſions, the Continent of South America, and, by thei 
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In a word, mighty rivers flowed over regions where 


the rain never deſcends, and, the Nile watered the plauff ; 
of Egypt. f 
Then GOD ſaid : 1. Let FE Earth. bring forth gras 
« the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit tree yielding fi 
after his kind, whole ſeed is in itſelf upon the Earth. 7 
At the voice of the Allmighty, the vegetables appear 
with organs perfectly fitted to collect the bleſſings « 
Heaven. The elm aroſe on the mountains which ki |: 
the Tanais, clothed with leaves in form of a tongue ; ll !! 
tufted box ſtarted from the brow of the Alps; and til » 
prickly caper tree from the rocks of Africa, with len h 
hollowed into ſpoons. The pines on the ſandy Norwegen 
ian hills attracted the vapours which were floating in hl t! 
air, with their ſlim foliage, diſpoſed like a Painter's pl 5: 
cil; the verbaſcum diſplayed its broad leaves on the parc th 
ed fand, and the fern preſented, on the hill, its fanlike ii fr 
liage to the rainy and horizontal winds, A multitude 10 
other plants, from the boſom of the rocks, from ſtrata m 
flint, nay, even from marble incruſtations, drunk in i fo 
waters of Heaven by cornets, by ſandals and by cru tic 
From the cedar of Lebanon down to the violet which pl 
fumes the prove, there was not one but what preſented i fu 
large'goblet, or its tiny cup, conformably to 1ts neceſſiſi fu! 
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This adaptation of the leaves of plants, in elevated fitu. 


ations, for receiving the deſcending diſtillations of the 
nin, is varied without end; but the charatter of it is diſ- 
cernible in moſt, not only in their concave forms, but hke- 


wiſe in a little canal, ſcooped out on the pedicle by which ' 


they are attached to their branches. It has ſomething. of 
a reſemblance to that which Nature has traced on the up- 
per lip of Man, to receive the humours which | deſcend 


from the brain. It is particularly perceptible on the 
leaves of artichokes, which, being of the nature of thif- 


les, agree with dry and ſandy ſituations. Theſe have, 

beſides, collateral awnings to prevent the loſs of any of 
the water that falls from Heaven. Plants which grow in 
places very hot, and very parched, ſometimes have their 
lems or their leaves transformed entirely into a canal. 

Such are the aloes of the iſland of Zocotara, in the mouth 
of the Red Sea, or the prickly taper of the Torrid Zone. 

The aquedu& of the aloes is horizontal, and that of the 
taper perpendicular. 7 


What has prevented Botaniſts from e the re- 
tions which the leaves of plants have. with the waters 


that feed and refreſh them, is their ſeeing them every 
where nearly of the ſame form, in the valleys, as on the 
heights ; but though mountain plants preſent foliages of 
every kind of configuration, you may eaſily diſcern, from 
their aggregation in form of pencils, or fans, from the 


gatherings of the leaves, or other. equivalent ſigns, that 


they are deſtined to receive the rain water, but chiefly 
from the aqueduct which I have juſt mentioned. This 
aquedntt is traced on the pedicle of the ſmalleſt leaves of 
mountain plants; by means of it, Nature has rendered the 


ſorms themſelves of aquatic plants ſuſceptible of vegeta- 


tion in the moſt parched ſituations. 

The bulruſh, for example, which is only a round and 
full ſtraw, that grows by the water ſide, did not appear 
luſceptible of collecting any humidity in the air, though 
it is very well ſuited to lofty ſituations, from its capilla- 
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ceous form, which, like that of gramineous plants preſent, 
nothing to the wind to lay hold of. In fa, if you conſid. 


er the different ſpecies of ruſh which clothe the moun. 


tains in many parts of the world, ſuch as that called'ichy 


on the lofty mountains of Peru, the only vegetable almoſ 


that grows there, and thoſe which thrive with ourſelves 


in dry ſands; or on heights, you would, at the firſt glance, 
believe them ſimilar to the ruſh of 'marſhy places; but 
with a little attention, and not without aſtoniſhment, you 


will obſerve that they are hollowed into a furrow the 


whole of their lengthwiſe direction. They are, like oth. 


er ruſhes, convex on one fide, but they differ from them 
effentially, in that they are all concave on the other; | 
was enabled to diſtinguiſh, by this ſame character, the ſpar. 
tha, which is a ruſh of the mountains of Spain, and is now 


frequently manufactured at Paris into 9 for their 


draw wells. 

Many leaves, even of the plants of the plains, n 
on their firſt ſpringing up, this form of little furrow, or 
ſpoon, as thoſe of -the violet, and of moſt gramineous 
plants. You may perceive, in the Spring, the young 


tufts of theſe raiſing themſelves upright toward Heaven, 
like paws, to catch the falling drops, eſpecially when it 


begins to rain; but moſt plants of the plains loſe their 
gutter as they expaini It has been beſtowed on them on- 
ly during the ſeaſon when it was neceſſary to their growth, 
It is permanent only in the plants of the mountains. lt 
is traced, as has been mentioned, on the pedicle of the 
leaves, and condutts the rain water into the tree, from the 
leaf to the branch: The branch, by the obliquity of its po- 
ſition, conveys it to the trunk, from whence it deſcend: 


to the root, by a ſeries of ſucceflive diſpoſitions. I 


you, pour water gently over the leaves of a mountait 
ſhrub, which are the fartheſt from its ſtem, you will per. 
ceive it purſue the progreſs which I have juſt indicated 
and not a fingle drop will be loſt on the ground. 


"4 


I have had the curioſity to meaſure, in ſome mountain 
plants, the inclination which their branches form with 
their ſtem; and I have found, in at leaſt a dozen of differ- 
ent ſpecies, as in the fern, the thuia, and the like, an an- 
ge ol about thirty degrees. -lt is very remarkable, that 
this degree of incidence is the ſame with that which is 
formed, in a flat country; by the courſe of many rivulets 
ad ſmaller rivers, with the great rivers into which they 
liſcharge themſelves, as may be aſcertained. by reference 
o maps. This degree of incidence appears to be the moſt 
favourable to the efflux of many fluids, which direct them- 
ſelves toward one ſingle line. The ſame Wiſdom has reg · 
ulated the level of the branches in trees, and. the courſe of; 
the ſtream through the plains. 


This inclination undergoes ſome. varieties in certain. 


mountain trees. The cedar, of Lebanon, for example, 
ſends forth the lower parts of its branches, in an upward 
direftion, toward Heaven, and lowers their extremities, by 
bending them downward to the Earth. They have the at- 
tude of command which is ſuited to the king of vegeta- 
bles, that of an arm raiſed up-into the air, with the hand 
geatly inclining. By means of the firſt diſpoſition, the 
ran water is conveyed along the ſloping branch to the 
trunk ; and by the ſecond, the ſnows, in the regions of 
which it takes delight to dwell, ſlide away from off its fo- 
lage. Its cones have, in like manner, two different atti- 


tudes ; for it inclines them, at firſt, toward the Earth, to 


ſhelter them at the ſeaſon of their flowering ; but when 
they are fecundated, it erects them toward Heaven. The 
truth of theſe obſervations may be confirmed by referring 
o a young and beautiful cedar in the Royal Garden, 
which, though a ſtranger, has preſerved, in the midſt of 
our climate, the air of a King, and the majeſtic port of 


The ba. K of moſt mountain trees is equally adapted for 
conducting the rain water from the branches to the roots. 
That of the pine is in large perpendicular ribs ; that of 
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| cypreſs, is ſpongy, like the coat of flax. 


It is that of attracting the water which floats in the air, 
in imperceptible vapours. The parietaria (pellitory) which 


related, in nearly the ſame terms, by perſons of different 


of the attraction of the ſummits of many mountains, the 
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the elm is left and chinked longitudinally'; chat of th | 


The plants of mountains, and of dry dviinds! tows 
farther character, which is, in general, peculiar to them: 


has derived its name from the Latin word parte, (wall) 
becauſe it grows on the ſides of walls, has its leaves al. 
moſt always in a humid ſtate. + This attraction is common 
to moſt trees of the mountains. Travellers unanimouſly 
aſſure us, that there is, in the mountains of the Ifland of 
Ferro, a tree, which furniſhes every day, to that ifland, a 
prodigious quantity of water. The iſlanders call it garoc, 


and the Spaniards ſanto, from its ſingular utility. They 


tell us it is always ſurrounded with a cloud, which ditils 
copioully along its leaves, and fills with water the large 
reſervoirs which are conftrufted at the root of this tree, 
affording an abundant ſupply for the iſland. ; 
This effect is, perhaps, ſomewhat — though 


Nations: But J give full credit to the general fact. The 
real cafe I take to be this, it is the mountain which at. 
tracts from afar the vapours of the Atmoſphere; and that 
the tree, ſituated i in the focus of att ktion. collects then 
around mt, 

Having 3 gde, in the e burt of this Work, 


Reader, perhaps, will not be diſpleaſed, if I preſent to 
him, in this place, an idea of that branch of the hydraulic 
architecture of Nature. Among a great number of curi 
ous examples, which I might produce to this purpoſe 
and which I have collected, as an addition to my materials 
on the ſubje& of Geography, I beg leave to preſent one 
which I have extracted, not from a ſyſtematic Philoſophe;, 
but from a ſimple and unaffectedly ſprigttly traveller of 
the laſt age, who relates things as he ſaw them, and witl- 
out pretending to deduce conſequences of any kind whit 


nn eo, 


It is a deſcription of the ſummits of the Iſland of 
+ ſituated in the Indian Ocean, extending to the 
tyfirſt degree of South Latitude. It is copied from 
Wc writings of M. de Villers, who was then Governor of 
tat iſland, under the Eaſtindia Company. It is publiſh- 
x in the Journals of the firſt voyages made by our French 
wigators into Arabia Felix, about the year 1709, and 
pen to the World by M. de la 2 1 See that Work, 
ue 201. 

« Of thoſe plains,” ſays M. de Fillers, witch are ups 
{the mountains (of Bourbon) the moſt remarkable, 
though no account has hitherto been given of it, is that 
to which they have given the name of the Plain of the 
Cafres, from a tribe of that People, ſlaves to the inhab- 
itants of the Ifland, who went thither to conceal them- 
elves, after they had ran away from their maſters. | 
from the ſhore of the ſea, you riſe by a gentle aſcent, 
for ſeven leagues together, in order to reach this plain, 
by the ſingle path that leads td it, along' the river of 
daint Stephen: It is poſſible, however, to ride up on 
horſeback. The ſoil is good and ſmooth to about a 
league and a half, on this ſide the plain, planted with 
large and beautiful trees, the foliage of which, as it falls, 
ſerves for food to the tortoiſes, which are to be found 
there in great numbers. N | 
* The height of this plain may be eſtimated at two 
leagues above the Horizon; it accordingly appears 
rom below to be quite loſt in the clouds: Its circum- 
erence may be about four or five leagues. The cold 
ls there inſupportable, and a continual fog, which wets 
much as rain, prevents your ſeeing objects ten paces 
ab iſtant; as it Gale in the night, you may ſee through it 
one, more clearly than by day : But then it freezes dread: 
her, ully, and in the morning, before ſun riſe, the 2 is 
frozen all over. 

But what ſtrikes the eye of the beholder as very ex- 
ordinary, are certain elevations of ground, cut out 
VOL, : 2 R b 
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” I in form, of round columns, and of a prodigy 
„height; for they cannot be much lower than the tu 
« rets of Notre Dame at Paris. They are put down lik 
The pins on the ſkittle ground, and the reſemblance 18 I 
** ſtrong, that you may eaſily miſtake on reckoning then 
They go by the name of pitons (pins). If you wiſh u 
* ſtop by one of thoſe eminences to take reſt, ſuchq 
your company as are not inclined to repoſe, but wa 
* to go forward, muſt not withdraw ſo much as two hu 
« dred paces, otherwiſe they will be in great danger 
« not finding again the point of ſeparation, theſe pins 
ſo many in number, all ſimilar in form, and fo mu 
60 arranged i in the ſame manner, that the Creoles, who 
native there, are themſelves liable to miſtake. _ 
For this reaſon it is, chat, in order to prevent the ur 
pleaſant conſequences. of ſuch an error, when a comp 
„ny of travellers take ſtation at one, of the pins, ifan 
are diſpoſed to make a farther excurſion, they leave 
<< perſon at the place of rendezvous, to make a fre, 
* raiſe a ſmoke, which may ſerve to direct, and bri 
back the ſtrayers; and if the fog be /o thick, which 
frequently the caſe, as to hinder the fire or the fmok 


from being ſeen, they provide themſelves with a kl . 
of large ſhells, one of which is left with him who keel .. 
+ ſtation at the pin; another is carried off by the ſepan 0 
ing party; and when they with to return, ſome 0 of 
© blows violently into the ſhell, as into a trumpet, whit * 
** emits a very ſhrill ſound, and capable of being heal 8 - 


* a great diſtance ; this is anſwered by the other, and! 
<« ing repeated as often as is neceſſary, they are eaſily 
« covered from ſtraying, and collected at the point oft 
« parture. Without ſuch precautions, the traveller my 
© be bewildered: 

In this plain are many alpin trees, and they are 
% ways green. Other trees are covered with a mol 
more than a fathom in length around their trunk 
large branches. They are withered, without fol ring 
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« and ſo impregnated with moiſture, that it is impoſſible 
to make them take fire. If, with much difficulty, you 
tre able to kindle ſome of the ſmaller bonghs, it is on- 
"ly a dark fire without flame, which emits a reddiſh 
* ſmoke, that defiles the meat inſtead of roaſting it. You 
"can hardly find a ſpot in this plain on which to kindle 
* a fire, unleſs by looking about for ſome ſmall elevation 
„round the peaks; for the ſoil of the plain is ſo humid, 

chat the water every where ſpouts out, ſo that you are 
# continually in mud, and moiſtened up to the calf of the 
eg. Great numbers of blue birds are to be ſeen there 
* reſtling in the herbage, and among the aquatic ferns, 
„This plain was unknown before the deſertion of the 
# Cafres. In order to get down, you muſt return by the 
' ame way that you aſcended, unleſs you chooſe to run 
\ the riſk of another path, which is "oy rough, and dan- 
gerouſly ſeep. 

from the plain of the Cafres may be ſeen the moun- 
' tin known by the name of Trois Salaſes, from the 
three points of that rock, the loftieſt in the Iſland of 
Bourbon. All its rivers iſſue from thence, and it is ſo 
ſleep on every fide, that there i is no o poſſibility of climb - 
ing it. 

* There is, beſides, in this iſland, another plain, called 
the Plain of Silaos, higher than that of the Cafres, and 
of no greater value: It 1 is e difficult to get up 
to it.“ | 
In the lively deſcription of our Traveller, we m 
etlook ſome errors in Phyſics, ſuch 4s his aſſigni 
e Plain of the Cafres an elevation of two leagues above 
he Horizon. He had not learned from the -bardmeter 
id thermometer, that there is no ſuch elevation on the 
«ce of the Globe, and that, at the perpendicular height of 
ne league only, the freezing point is in variable. But 
om the thick fog which ſurrounds thoſe peaks, from that 
mtinual miſt which wets as much as rain, and which falls 
ing the night, it is evidently perceptible, that they at- 
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weld to them the vapours, . the Sun raiſes out of the 
Sea in the day time, and which diſappear in the night 
Hence is formed that ſheet of water which inundates the 
Plain of the Cafres, and from which moſt of the brook 
and rivulets that water the iſland take their riſe. Yau 
may equally diſtinguiſh a vegetable attraction in thoſe ex, 
ergreen aſpins, and thoſe other trees, at all times hum, 
which 1t 1s impoſſible to kindle into flame. 
The Ifland of Bourbon is almoſt round, and riſes ou 
of the Sea in the ſhape of half an Orange. On the high 
eſt part of this hemiſphere are ſituated the Plains of Sila 
and of the Cafres, where Natyre has placed thoſe laby. 
rinths of peaks continually involved in fogs, planted lik 
nine pins, and elevated hke ſo many turrets, | | 
Did time and room permit, I could make it evident 
that there are a multitude of fimilar peaks on the chainsof 
lofty mountains, of the Cordeliers, of Taurus and others 
and at the centre of moſt iſlands, without admitting the 
poſſibility of ſuppoſing, though the opinion be current, tha 
they are the remains of a primitive Earth raiſed to tha 
height ; for, What muſt have become, as has been already 
demanded, of the wreck of that Earth, the pretended tell. 
monies: of which ariſe on every hand over the ſurfaceo 
the Globe ? I could demonſtrate that they are placed un 
| aggregations, and in ſituations adapted to the neceſſities: 
the countries of which they are, in ſome ſenſe, the reler 
voirs ; ſome in a labyrinth, as thoſe of the Iſland of Bou 
bon, when they are on the ſummit of a hemiſphere, fron 
whence they are deſtined to diſtribute the waters of Hey 
en in every direction; others in form of a comb, whe 
they are placed on the extended creſt of a chain of mou 
tains, as the pointed peaks of the chain of Taurus and d 
the Cordeliers ; others grouped into pairs, into threes, ac 
cording to the configuration of the territory which the 
are to water. They are of many forms, and of differen 
onſtructions: Some of them are incruſtations of et 
as thoſe of the Plain of the Cafres, and of ſome of the 4! 
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tilles 1flands, and which are beſides the Neep, as to be en- 
rely inacceſſible. Thoſe incruſtations of earth demon- 
ſtrate, that ney have, at once, foſſil and hydraulic attrac- 
tions. 

There are others ck preſent long needles of ſolid 
and naked rock ; others are of a conical form ; others are 
lattened as a table, ſuch as that of Table mountain, at the 
Cape of Gaod Hope, where you may frequently ſee the 
clouds accumulate, and ſpread like a table cloth. Some 
are not apparent, but entirely involved in the fide of moun- 
tains, or in the boſom of plains. They are all diſtinguiſh- 
able by the fogs which they attract around them, and by 
the ſources which emit their ſtreams in the vicinity. Nay, 
you may reſt aſſured, that there is no ſource but in the 
neighbourhood of ſome quarry of hydro attractive, and, 
for the moſt part, of metallic ſtone. I aſcribe the attrac- 
tion of thoſe peaks to the vitreous and metallic bodies of 
which they are compoſed : And I am perſuaded it might 
be poſſible to imitate this architecture of Nature, and tq 
form, by means of the attraction of ſuch ſtones, fountains 
of water in the moſt parched ſituations. In general, vit. 
reous bodies, and ſtones ſuſceptible of poliſh, are very 
proper for this purpoſe ; for it is obſervable, that when 
water is diffuſed in great quantities through the air, as at 
the time of a general thaw, it is firſt attracted, and attach, 
es itſelf, to the glaſs windows and the poliſhed ſtones of 
our houſes, 

I have frequently ſeen on the fant of the mountains, 
in the Iſle of France, effects ſimilar to thoſe of the peaks 
of the Plain of the Cafres, in the Iſland of Bourbon. The 
clouds collect there inceſſantly around their peaks, which 
are ſteep and pointed, like pyramids. Some of thoſe 
peaks terminate in a rock of a cubical form, which crowns 
them like a chapiter. Such is that one which they call 
Piterbooth, after the name of a Dutch Admiral; it is ong 
pf the i in the Lland, 
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Thoſe peaks are formed of ſolid rock, vitrifiable, wal 
mixed with copper: They are real electrical needles , both 
in form and ſubſtance. The clouds perceptibly devial 
from their courſe to colle& upon them, and there aceul 
mulate, ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that the pinnacle 
become totally inviſible. They thence deſcend into his 
cavity of the valleys, along the declivities of the forall 
which likewiſe attract them, and there diſſolve into rain 
frequently forming rainbows on the verdure of the tral 
This vegetable attraction, of the foreſts of that iſland, 
in ſuch perfett harmony with the metallic attraction of th 
peaks of its mountains, that a field ſituated in an 'opl 
place, in their vicinity, very often ſuffers for wam 
rain, whereas it rains almoſt the whole year round in 
woods, which are not above a gunſhot diſtant. It was U 
the deſtruction of part of the trees that clothed the he 
of the ifland, that moſt of the brooks which watered its 
have been dried up : And now nothing r remains | of then 
but the empty channel. | 1 4 

To the ſame injudicious management, I aſcribe theſe g 
ſible diminution of a conſiderable part of the rivets of 
Europe, both great and ſmall ; as is evident from a fin 
inſpection of their ancient bed, which is much broad 
and deeper than the maſs of water at this day tran{milie 
by them to the Ocean. Nay, I am perſuaded, that to 
cauſe we muſt aſcribe the dryneſs of the more elevatell 
provinces of Aſia, thoſe of Perſia, in particular, the mous 
tains of which have, no doubt, been injudiciouſly ſtrippall 
of their trees, by the firſt tribes who inhabited them t 
am decidedly of opinion, that were we to plant in Frail 
mountain loving trees, on the high grounds, and at ul 
ſources of our rivers, their ancient volume of water might] 
be reſtored, and many rivulets might be made to reaſſum 
their current through our plains, though they have long 
ſince ceaſed to flow. It is neither among the reeds, WW 
in the depth of the valley, that the Naiads conceal their 
exhauſtleſs urns, as Painters repreſent them, but at thy 
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ummit of rocks crowned with wood, and comering to the 
avens. 


There is not a a ſingle vegetable, hs leaf of which i is — 


ſelf thither. The ſeeds of all mountain plants are yola- 
©, By inſpecting their leaves, it is poſſible to afcertain 
e character of their grains, and by inſpecting the grains, 
at of their leaves, and thence to infer the elementary 


rafter of the plant. By mountain plants, I here wiſh 


be underſtood to mean all thoſe which grow in {andy 


d parched ſituations, on hillocks, i in rocks, on ſteep 


ges by the highway's fide, in walls, * in one word, 
a diſtance from water. 
The feeds of thiſtles, of blue donde of dandelion, of 
ecory, and many others, are furniſhed with pinions, with 
umes, with tufts, and various other means of riſing, 
ich convey them to prodigious diſtances. Thoſe of 
e graſſes, which likewiſe travel very far, are provided 
th a light chaffy coat, and with bearded huſks. Oth- 
„ fuch as thoſe of the yellow gilliflower, are cut into 
ſcales, and fly by the ſlighteſt breath of the wind, 
| plant themſelves in the moſt inconſiderable crevice 
a wall. The ſeeds of the largeſt mountain trees are no 
& volatile. That of the maple has two membranous 
ions, fimilar t6 the wings of a fly. That of the elm is 
ed in the midſt of an oval thin leaf. Thoſe of the cy- 
ſs are almoſt imperceptible. Thoſe of the cedar are 
inated by broad and thin plates, which, in their aggre- 
ed ſtate, compoſe a cone. The grains are in the-cen- 


branes, to which they adhere, ſeparate from each oth- 
like the cards in a pack, and each of them flies off 
h its own little kernel. /See the annexed Plate.) 


The ſeeds of mountain plants, which appear too heavy 
flying, are furniſhed with other reſources. The peaſe 


he balſamine have pods whole elaſticity darts them to a 


fled to receive the rain water on the mountains, whoſe 
ted is not forme® in a manner the beſt adapted to raiſe 


of the cone ; and when arrived at maturity, the thin 
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7 5 eee diſtance. There is likewiſe a tree in Indi, 


the name of which I do not now recollett, that, in lik 
manner, diſcharges its ſeeds with a noiſe like that of: 
muſket fired off. Thoſe which have neither tufts, ng 
_ . Pinions, nor ſprings, and which, from their weight, ſeen 
_ condemned to remain at the foot of the vegetable which 
produced them, are, in very many caſes, thoſe which 
travel the fartheſt. They fly off with the wings of a bird, 
It is thus that a multitude of berries and ſhell fruits reſoy 
_ themſelves. Their ſeeds are incloſed in ſtony incruſt. 
tions, not capable of being digeſted. They are ſwallowed 
by the birds, which carry them off, and plant them in the 
cornices of towers, in the clefts of rocks, on the trunks of 
trees, beyond rivers, nay, beyond oceans. By ſuch mean 
it was that a bird of the Moluccas repeopled, with the 
nutmeg plant, the deſert iſlands of that archipelago, in de. 
fiance of all the efforts of the Dutch, who deſtroy thoſe 
trees in every place where they cannot be fubſervient v 
their own commerce, 1 5 | 
This is not the place for bringing forward the relation 
which vegetables have to animals. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, as we go along, that moſt birds reſow the vegetable 
which feeds them. Nay, we find, without going from 
home, quadrupeds which convey to a great diſtance the 
ſeeds of the graſſes. Such, among others, as do not chev 
the cud, horſes for inſtance, whoſe dung is hurtful to the 
meadows, for an obvious reaſon, they introduce into them 
a variety of foreign herbs, as the heath and the ſhort furze, 
the ſeeds of which they are unable to digeſt. They relow, 
beſides, a great many others, which adhere to their hai 
by the motion of their tail ſimply. There are quadrupeds 
of ſmall ſize, ſuch ; as the dormouſe, the hedgehog and the 
marmot, which convey to the moſt elevated regions 0 
the mountains, acorns, beechmaſt and cheſnuts. 
It is ſingular ly worthy of remark, that volatile ſeeds are 
produced in much greater number than thoſe of other ſpe- 
eies; and in this, we are called upon to admire the intel- 
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arranged all accordingly. The elevated ſituations for 
which they are deſtined, were expoſed to be ſpeedily ſtrip- 
ped of their vegetables, by the declivity of their ſoil, and 


them, By means of the volatility. of grains, they are be- 


plants. In the mountains is depoſited che Botaniſt's trea- 
ſure. 

It cannot be too frequently repeated, The remedies 
provided by Nature always ſurmount the obſtacles which 
ſhe has oppoſed ; and her compenſations ever exceed her 
piſts. In truth, if you except the inconveniencies of de- 
livity, a mountain preſents to plants the greateſt variety 
expoſures. In a plain they have the ſame Suh, the ſame 
legree of humidity, the ſame ſoil, the ſame wind; but if 
you aſcend a mountain, ſituated in our Latitude, only 
entyfive fathoms of perpendicular height, you change 
your climate as much as if you had travelled twentyfive 
eagues northward ; ſo that a mountain of twelve hundred 
athoms perpendicular height, would preſent us with a 
cale of vegetation as extenſive as that of twelve hundred 
eagues along the Horizon, which is nearly our diſtance 
rom the Pole: Both the one and the other would termin- 
te in a region of perpetual ice. Every ſtep we take up- 
n a mountain, whether aſcending or deſcending, gives us 
change of Latitude; and if we encompaſs it round and 
und, every ſtep changes our Longitude. We ſhall fall 
n with points where the Sun riſes at eight o'clock in the 
boring ; others, at ten o'clock; others, at noon. We 
dould find an infinite variety of expoſures ; of cold to- 
ard the North, of heat to the South, of rain to the Weſt, 
| drought to the Eaſt; without taking into the account 
e different reflections of heat in ſands, rocks, bottoms of 
leys and lakes, which modify them a thouſand various 
s. 
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ligeice of that Providence which foreſaw every thing, and 


by the'rains, which have a continual tendency to lower 


come, of all the places of the Earth, the moſt prolific in 
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| it without een admiration? that the ſeaſon of the 


- commencement of Autumn; and that, from an effett of 
the univerſal Intelligence, which conſtrains all the Part 


boſom of the ſeas to the mountains which are in core. 


maturity; but likewiſe blend with theſe thick clouds a 
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We muſt proceed fartherno obſerve ; and who can dg 


maturity of moſt volatile ſeeds, takes place toward the 


of Nature to act in concert, then 1 it is that we. have the 
moſt violent gales of wind, about the end of Septembe 
or beginning of October, called the equinoctial wink, 
Theſe winds blow in all parts of the Continents, from the 


pondence with them. Not only do they convey thithe 
the volatile grains which have then attained to a flate d 


duſt, which they carry off from lands dried up by th 
burning heats of Summer, and particularly from the ſhony 
of the Sea, where the inceſſant motion of the billow, 
which there break, and continually toſs the pebbly Arand 
backward and forward, reduce the hardeſt bodies to an in. 


palpable powder. 
Thoſe emanations of duſt are in many places ſo copi 


ous, that I could produce a variety of inftances, of vel n 
covered with them, as they were crofling gulfs, thou e. 
more than fix leagues diſtant from land. They are vo, 
troubleſome in the loftier provinces of Aſia, that all uu pe 
ellers who have viſited Pekin aſſure us, it is impoſſible wi dh. 
walk the ſtreets of that city, for a conſiderable part of H th 
year, without having the face veiled. Thus there are uu 2d 
of duſt which repair the ſummits of the mountains, pre 
there are rains of water which feed their ſources. Doll ] 
the one and the other iſſue from, the Sea, and return toi pla 
by the courſe of the rivers, which are perpetually conv? 1 
ing thither, their conſtant tribute of waters and ſai. 
The maritime winds unite their efforts toward the oon 
tumnal equinox, tranſport from the circumference off. 
Continents, to mountains the moſt remote from them, in v 


feeds and the manure which had flowed from thence, Wl 
ſow meadows, groves and foreſts, on the ſides of precip 
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ces, and the moſt inzeceſſibiepeaks. Thus the leaves, the 
ems; the ſeeds; the birds, the ſeaſons, the ſeas and the 
winds, concur; in a moſt wonderful manner, to hon 85 a 
the vegetation of the mountains. 5 

[ have been mentioning the relations of plants to moun- 
tains; I am mortified that it is not in my power here to 
inſert the relations which mountains themſelves have 
with plants, according to my original intention. All that 
| can; at preſent, ſay on the ſubjedt is, that ſo far are moun. 
ins from being the productions of a centrifugal force, or 
of fire, or of earthquakes, or of water courſes, I know of, 
at leaſt, ten different ſpecies, each of which has a config. 
uration the moſt perfectly adapted for keeping up, in ev- 
ery particular Latitude, the harmony of the elements rel. 
atively to vegetation. Each of them has, moreover, veg- 
eables and quadrupeds peculiar to itſelf, and which are 
not elſewhere to be found: This proves to a demonſtra- 
tion, that they are not the work of chance. Finally, a- 
mong- that -inconceivable number of mountains which 
cover the greateſt part 'of the five Zones, and eſpecially 
the Torrid arid the Icy Zones, there is but one ſingle ſpe- 
cies, the leaſt confiderable of all, which preſents to the 
aer courſes projecting and retreating angles in correſ- 
pondence. This, however, is no more their work than 
the baſon of the ſeas is itſelf the work of the Ocean. But 
this intereſting ſubject, of an extent too conſiderable to 
admit of its being here introduced, belongs, beſides, to the 
province of Geography. 

Let us now ene to diſplay the harmonies of aquatic 
plants, 

Theſe; have diſpoſitions entiiely different in their 
eaves, the bearing of their branches, and, above all, in the 
configuration of their ſeeds. Nature, as has already been 
obſerved, in order to vary her harmonies, only employs, 
in very many caſes, poſitive and negative characters. She 
has beſtowed an aqueduCt on the pedicle of the leaves of 
nountain plants; ſhe withdraws it from thoſe which grow 
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by the ſide of the waters, and. transforms them into a, 
quatic plants. Theſe, inſtead of having their leaves hol. 
lowed out into gutters, are clothed with leaves ſmooth and 
ſleek, ſuch as the cornflag, which bears them in form of 
a poignard's blade, or ſwelling in the middle like a ſword 
blade, as thoſe of the ſpecies of reed called typha, that 
common ſort, the ſtem of which the Jews put into the 
hand of JEsUs CHRIST. Thoſe of the nymphaa ar 
plane, and rounded in form of a heart. Some of theſe ſpe. 
cies affect other forms, but their long tails are uniformly 
deſtitute of a canal, Thoſe of the bulruſh are round like 
a pipe. There 1s an endleſs variety of ruſhes on the brink 
of moraſſes, rivulets and fountains. You will find then 
of all ſizes, from thoſe which have the fineneſs of a hai, 
up to the ſpecies which graws in the river of Genoa, a 
large as a cane. Whatever difference there may be in the 
jointing of their ſtalks and of their pannicles, they al 
have, in their plan, a round or elliptical form. You vil 
find thoſe ſpecies alone which grow in parched ſituations, 
to be fluted and hollowed on their ſurface. When N. 
ture intends to render aquatic plants ſuſceptible of vege 
tation on the mountains, ſhe beſtows aquedutts en ther 
leaves; but when, on the contrary, ſhe means to place 
mountain plants by the water's ſide, ſhe withdraws it. The 
aloës of the rock has its leaves hollowed into a ſcoop; 
the aloes of the water has them full. I am acquaintel 
with a dozen ſpecies of mountain fern, every one d 
which has a ſmall fluting along its branches, and the only 
ſpecies of the marſhes, which I know, wants it. Ihe 
bearing of its branches is likewiſe very different from tha 
of the others. The firſt rears them toward Heaven, tht 
laſt bears them almoſt horizontally. 

If the leaves of mountain plants are con ſtructed in te 
beſt manner poſſible for collecting, at their roots, the u. © 
ters of Heaven, which they have not always at commandi q 
thoſe of aquatic plants are frequently. diſpoſed in ſuch i 
manner, as to remove them, becauſe they are deſtined b 
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now in the boſom of water, or in its vicinity. The leaves 
of trees which love the water's ſide, as the birch, the af. 
pin and the poplar, are attached to long and pendent tails. 
There are others which bear their leaves diſpoſed in form 
of tiles, as the great cheſnut of India and the walnut. 
Thoſe of plants which grow in the ſhade, around the trunk 
of trees, and which derive, by their roots, the humidity 
collected by the foliage of the tree, as the French bean 
and the convolvulus, have a ſimilar bearing. But thoſe 
which grow entirely under the ſhade of.trees, and which 
have ſcarcely any roots, as muſhrooms, have leaves, that, 
| ſofar from pointing toward Heaven, are turned downward 
to the earth. The greateſt part are formed on the ypper 

fide into a thick paraſol, to prevent the Sun from drink- 
| ing up the moiſture of the ſoil in which they grow; and 
they are divided, on the under ſide, into thin leafy plates, 
for receiving the vapours which exhale from the ground, 
nearly as thoſe of the horizontal wheel of a fire engine 
receives the ſteam of the boiling water which makes it to 
turn about. They have, beſides, ſeveral other means of 
watering themſelves by theſe exhalations, There are ma- 
ny numerous ſpecies, lined with tubes, others are ſtuffed 
with ſponges. There are ſome whoſe pedicle 1s hollow 
inwardly, and which, bearing a chapiter atop, there col- 
leſt the emanations of their ſoil, as in an alembic. Thus, 
there is not a paxucle of vapour in the Univerſe that goes 
to waſte. 

What has juſt now been ſaid of the inverted forms of 
muſhrooms, of their leafy plates, of the tubes and ſponges 
with which they are lined, for receiving the vapours ex- 
haled from the ground, confirms what was advanced reſ- 
pefting the uſe of the leaves of mountain plants, hollow- 
ed into gutters, or conſtructed into the form of a pencil, 
or of a fan, for receiving the waters of Heaven. But a- 
quatic plants, which had no need of ſuch recipients, be- 
 fauſe they thrive in water, have, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
lelf, a repulſive foliage. I ſhall here preſent an object of 
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compariſon, calculated to produce conviction of the truth 
of thoſe principles: For example, the mountain box tree, 
and the caper plant of the rocks, have their leaves holloy. 
ed into a ſpoon form, with the concavity turned: toward 


Heaven; but the vaccinium of the marſhes?(cranberry) or 


vaccinia paluſtris, which is likewiſe furniſhed with con. 
cave leaves, bears them inverted, with the cavity turned 
toward the earth. From this negative character, I was 
enabled to diſtinguiſh, as a plant of the marſhes, a very 
rare plant i in the Royal Garden, which I ſaw for the firſ 
time. It is the lætum paluſtre, which grows in the marſhes 
of the Labrador country. Its leaves, formed like little 
coffee ſpoons, are all inverted ; their convex fide being 
turned toward Heaven. The water lentil of our marſhes, 
as well as the typha of our rivers, has the middle of its 
leaf ſwelled. 

Botaniſts, on obſerving leaves 1 ſimilar in plants, 
on the brink of the water, and on the heights of moun- 
tains, never entertained a ſuſpicion, that they could an. 
ſwer purpoſes ſo different. Many of them, no doubt, are 
perſons of profound erudition ; but their learning 1s ren- 
dered entirely uſeleſs to them, becauſe their method con. 
ſtrains them to proceed in one ſingle track, and their ſyſ- 
tem indicates to them only one kind of obſervations. This 
is the reaſon that their moſt numerous collections, fre. 
quently, preſent nothing but a mere vocabulary. The 
ſtudy of Nature is ſpirit and intelligence fimply. Her 
vegetable order is an immenſe volume of which plants 
form the thoughts, and the leaves of thoſe very plants, the 
letters. Nay, there is not a very great number of prim- 
itive forms in the characters of this alphabet: But by 
means of their various aſſemblages, ſhe forms, as we do 
with ours, an infinite number of different thoughts. A 
it is with language, in order totally to alter the meaning 
of an expreſſion, all that ſhe has in many caſes, to do, is 
to change an accent. She places ruſhes, reeds, arums with 
a ſleek foliage and a full pedicle, on the banks of rivers: 
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She traces an aqueduct in the leaf, and transforms them 
into ruſhes, reeds and arums of the mountains. 

We muſt, at the ſame time, be carefully on our ad 
againſt generalizing theſe means; otherwiſe they will 


quickly betray us into a miſapprehenſion of her proce- 


dure. For example, certain Botaniſts, having ſuſpected 
that the leaves of ſome plants might very well be adapted 
for collecting the rain water, believed that they had a per- 
ception of this uſe in that of the dip/acus, or fullers' thiſ- 
tle. It was very eaſy, to fall into a miſtake here, for the 
leaves. are oppoſite, and meet at their baſes; ſo. that after 
it has rained, they preſent reſeryoirs, which, contain, one 
with another, a good half glaſs of water, and which are 
diſpoſed in ſtories along its ſtem. But they ought to have 
conſidered, firſt, that the digſacus grows naturally on the 
brink of waters, and that Nature does not beſtow ciſterns 
of water on aquatic plants. This would be, according to 
the proverb, to carry water to the river. Secondly, they 
might have. obſerved, that the tiers formed by the oppo- 
fie leaves of the dip/acus, ſo far from being reſervoirs, 


are, on the contrary, diſchargers, which convey off the 


ran water from its roots, to the diſtance of nine or ten 
inches, on every ſide, by the extremities of its leaves. 
They reſemble, in ſome reſpects, the gutters which pro- 
jet from the roofs of our houſes, or thoſe which are form- 
ed by the corners of our hats, which ſerve to carry away 
therain water from the body, and not to throw it inward. 
Beſides, the water which remains in the cavity of the leaves 
of the dipſac us never can get down. to the root of the plant, 
for it is detained there, as at the bottom of a vaſe. It 
would not even be proper for moiſtening it, for Pliny in- 
liſts that it is brackiſh. The birch wort, which grows in 
the trembling and frothy marſhes of Canada, carries, at 
is baſe, two leaves, formed like the halves of a trumpet 
lawed aſunder lengthwiſe. They are both concave, but 
have, at the extremity that is fartheſt from the plant, a 
ting of bill, ſhaped like a ſpout. The water which re- 
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leaves ſo ſmall, and ſo few in number, that they appear 


ural attitude, by growing in thirſty ſituations. Their bart 
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mains in the receivers of theſe aquatic plants, is, perhaps, 
deſtined to ſupply drink to the ſmall birds, which ſame. 


times find themſelves not a little embarraſſed how to come 


at it, in the time of inundations. 
It is neceſſary carefully to make a ahiöete between 


the elementary, and the relative, characters of plants. 
Nature obliges the man who ſtudies her, not to hold to 


external appearances, and, in order to form his underſtand. 


ing, ſhe makes him riſe from the means which ſhe em. 
ploys, to the ends which ſhe propoſes. If certain aquatic 


plants ſeem to preſent, in their foliage, ſome of the char. 


acters of mountaineers, there are upon the mountains, 
ſome which ſeem to preſent characters ſimilar to thoſe of 
the waters ; ſuch, for example, is the broom. It bears 


inſufficient for collecting the water neceſſary to its growth, 
and fo much the more, that it thrives in ſoils the moſt 
parched. Nature has indemnified it in another manner, 
If its leaves are ſmall, its roots are very long. They go WW 1 
in queſt of coolneſs to a great diſtance. I have ſeen ſome p 
of them extracted from the earth, which were more than d 
twenty feet in length, and it was neceſſary, after all, to Wn 
break them off, it being impoſſible to reach the extremi- on 
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ties. This prevents not the ſcanty leaves from exhibiting m 


the mountain character; for they are concave, they point 
toward Heaven, and are lengthened out, like the under 
bill of a bird. 

The greateſt part of aquatic vegetables throw the water 
off from them, ſome by their port; ſuch as the birch, the 
branches of which, ſo far from rearing themſelves towarl 
Heaven, fall downward, in form of an arch. The ſame 
thing may be affirmed of the great cheſnut and of the 
walnut, unleſs theſe trees ſhould have changed their nat. 


is uſually ſleek, as that of the birch, or ſcaly, like that df 
the cheſnut ; but not hollowed into canals, as that of the 


elm, or the mountain pine. Others have in themſelyes 
5 a 50 
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repulſive A Such are the leaves of the nymphæa, 
and of ſeveral ſpecies of colewort, on which the drops of 
water collect into globules, like the particles of quickfil- 
ver. Nay, there are ſome which it is extremely difficult to 
moiſten, ſuch as the ſtems of many ſpecies of capillary 

lants. The laurel, we are told, carries its repulſive qual- 


ity to ſuch a degree, as to repel the thunder. If this qual-. 


ity, ſo highly extolled by the Ancients, is really poſſeſſed 
by the laurel, we muſt, undoubtedly, aſcribe this to its 
nature as a fluviatic plant. The laurel grows in abun- 
dance on the banks of the rivers of TOO: A traveller, 
whoſe name is the Sieur de la Guzlletiere,# ſays, in a rela- 
tion written in a very lively and agreeable manner, that 
he never ſaw any where ſuch fine laurels as along the ſide 
of the river Peneus. Hence, perhaps, was ſuggeſted the 
idea of the metamorphoſis of Daphne, the daughter of that 
river deity, transformed by Apollo into a laurel. 

This repulſive property of certain trees, and of ſome a- 
quatic plants, induces me to think that they might be em- 
ployed around our habitations, as a ſecurity againſt thun- 
der ſtorms, and that in a manner more certain, and much 
more agreeable, than electrical conduQtors, which diffipate, 


narſhy grounds; as the attractive qualities of many moun- 
tan vegetables, might be uſed in forming fountains upon 
teights, by collecting there the vapours which float in the 
ur, There is not, perhaps, an infectious moraſs on the 
Globe, except in places where men have injudiciouſly 
leſtroyed the plants whoſe roots abſorbed the humidity of 
Ihe Earth, and whoſe foliage repelled that of the Heav- 
ns, 


tic plants has no farther uſes : For where is the man 
ho has entered into the endleſs views of Nature? © To 


es Z * See the Voyage to Lacedemon, by the Sieur de Ia Cuilletière. 
vor. 11. D d 


only by attracting them to the neighbourhovd: They 
might farther be very advantageouſly employed for drying 


I pretend not to Arnd however, that the foliage of a- 
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«whom hath the root of wiſdom been revealed ? or, Why 
* bath known her wiſe counſels ? Radiæ Jatientie: cui 
revelata ęſt? et. aftutias illius quis ag novit p In genen 
the leaves of aquatic plants appear, from their extreme 
mobility, very much adapted to the purpoſe of renewing 
the air of humid places, and of producing, by their move. 
ments, that drying of the ground to which I have juſt a. 
luded. Such are thoſe of reeds, of poplars, of aſpins, of 
birches, and even of willows, which are ſometimes in mo- 
tion, though there is not the ſlighteſt degree of wind per 
ceptible. 

It is farther . chat moſt of ne vegetable 
emit a very pleaſing ſmell; among others, the poplar and 
the birch, eſpecially in the Spring; and that a great num. 
ber of aromatic plants thrive by the water's ſide, as mint, 
ſweet marjoram, ciperus, the ſweet ſmelling ruſh, the in 
the calamus aromaticus: And, in the Indies, the ſpice 
plants, ſuch as the cinnamon tree, the nutmeg and the 
clove. Their perfumes muſt contribute very powerfull 
to diminiſh the mephitic exhalations, which are natural 
to marſhy and humid places. They have, likewiſe, may 
uſes relatively to animals, ſuch as affording. a ſhade to t 
fiſhes which reſort thither, in queſt of a welter from the 
ſcorching heat of the Sun. 

But one concluſion we may certainly deduce, in fayou 
of our improvements in culture, from the obſervatiot 
now made; namely this, that in the cultivation of plan 


the pedicle of whoſe leaves preſents no impreſs of a I 
nal, it is neceſſary to water them copiouſly ; for, in ui 
caſe, they are naturally aquatic, The naſturtium, tt fo 
mint, and the ſweet marjoram, conſume a prodigious quay de 
tity. But when plants are provided with a canal, by" 
muſt be watered more ſparingly, for this demonſtraeſ ne. 
them to be originally natives of the mountains. II C 
6 


deeper this canal is, the leſs artificial watering do the) 


Eccleſiaſticus, chap. 1, ver. 6. 
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quire. Every gardener knows, that if you frequently wa- 
er the aloẽs, or the taper of Peru, you will kill them. 

0 The ſeeds of aquatic plants have forms not leſs adapted. 

dan thoſe of their leaves, to the places where they are 
z WY defined to grow; they are all conſtructed in a manner 
the moſt proper for failing off. Some of them are faſh- 
joned into the figure of ſhells, others into boats, rafts, 
kiffs, ſingle and double canoes, ſimilar to thoſe of the 
South Seas. I can have no doubt, that, by an attentive 
ſtudy of this part alone, a great number of very curious 
liſcoveries might be made, reſpecting the art of croſſing 
currents of every ſort; and 1 am perſuaded that the firſt 
| men, who were much better obſervers than we are, copi- 
ed their different methods of travelling, by water, after 
thoſe models of Nature, of which we, with alliour —_— 
ſions to diſcovery, are but feeble imitators. 

The aquatic; or maritime pine, has its kernels incloſed 
in a kind of little bony ſhoes, notched on the under fide; 
nd covered over, on the upper, with a piece reſembling 
a ſhip's hatch. The walnut, which delights ſo much in 
the banks of rivers, has its fruit contained in two little 
boats, vVhoſe apertures are perfectly fitted to each other. 
The haſel, which becomes ſo buſhy on the brink of rivu- 
les; the olive, which- is enamoured of the ſea ſhore to 
hich a degree, that it degenerates in proportion as you re- 
move it thence, carry their ſeed incloſed'in a ſpecies of 
little caſks, capable of holding out the longeſt voyages. 
The red berry of'the yew, whoſe favourite reſidence is the 
cold and humid mountain, by the ſide of a lake; is hol- 
bowed into a little bell. This berry, on dropping from 
the tree, is at firft carried down, by its fall, to the bottom 
of the water; but it returns inſtantly to hs ſurface, by 
means of a hole, which Nature has contrived, in form of 
inavel, above the ſeed. In this aperture is lodged a bub- 
ble of air, which brings it back to the ſurface of the wa- 
(fr, by a mechaniſm more ingenious than that of the div 
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- crowned with pronged hairs, in order to faſten themſah f 
on the hairs of the animals which tranſplant them, the 


blance in colour and form, to an earthen pot, with its Ii 


gourd. There are feeds incruſted in a coat of War, 


er's bell, in this, that the vacuum of the diving bell ; is U 
dermoſt, and in the berry of the yew it is uppen 
The forms of the ſeeds of aquatic plants are Mill man 
curious; for, univerſally, Nature redoubles her. ſkill and 
exertions in favour of the little and the weak. Tha 
the bulruſh reſembles a lobſter's eggs; that of fem 
is a real canoe in miniature, hollowed in the middle, with 
both ends raiſed into a prow. There are others graf 
into each other reſembling pieces of wood diſpoſed fora} 
float, and worm eaten ; fuch are thoſe of the horned pope i 
Py. Thoſe which are deſtined to thrive on the bring 
waters deſtitute of current, are wafted by ſails ; ſuch 
the ſeed of a ſcabious plant of our own country, which 
grows on the border of moraſſes. Beſides, the differen | 
of this from the other ſpecies of ſcabious, whoſe ſeeds al 


one, laſt mentioned, is oyertopped by a half bladder open ; 
and reſting on its ſummit like a gondola. This half U 
der ſerves it, at once, as a fail by water, and as a vehicle ij 
land. Theſe means of natation, though endleſsly varied 
are common, in all climates, to the grains of e | 
plants, 2 
The almond of the river of the Auen knows by thy 
name of zotoca, is incloſed in two ſhells, exactly ſimilar 
thoſe of an oyſter. Another fruit on the ſtrand of the ſam 
river, which abounds in almond trees, has a perfect reſem 


lid ;* it goes by the name of the monkey's porridge poli 
Others are formed into large bottles, as the fruit of the gie 


which makes them float, ſuch are the berries of the wall 
tree, or royal pimenta of the ſhores of Louiſiana. Ja 
formidable apple of the mancenilla, which grows « on. ? 


See engravings of moſt of thoſe Oe in yu & Laet's Hiſtory of he 
* ſeſlindies. 4 
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| ſhore of the iſlands fituated between the Tropics, and 
e fruit of the manglier, which grows there actually in 
e ſalt water, are almoſt ligneous. There are others 


ny are coupled, and perform their voyage like the 


ble cocoa of the Sechelles Iſlands. ” . 
If you examine the leaves, the ſtems, the dead 
d the ſeeds of aquatic plants, you will always remark 


ſtined to grow, and in harmony with each other; ſo 
it, if the ſeed has a nautical form, its leaves are depriv- 
of an aqueduct; juſt as in mountain plants, if the 


ther, preſents a channel. 

I ſhall aſſume, as an inſtance of the nautical harmonies 
plants, the naſturtium, with which every one is ac- 
ainted. This plant which bears flowers ſo agreeable, 
one of the creſſes of the rivulets of Peru. It muſt be 
ſerved, firſt, that the foot ſtalks of its leaves have no 
nduit, like thoſe of all aquatic plants ; they are inſerted 
the middle of the leaf, which they ſupport like an 
abrella, to ward off from them the water which falls 
dm Heaven. Its ſeed, when freſh, has exactly the form 
a boat. The upper part is raiſed into a ſlope, like a 
doe to let the water run off; and you diſtinguiſh per- 
ly, in the lower part, a poop and a prow, a keel and a 
ttom. {See the annexed Plate.) The little furrows of 
ſeed of the naſturtium are characters common to moſt 
utical grains, as well as the triangular forms, and thoſe 
the kidney or keel. Thoſe furrows, undoubtedly, pre- 
nt them from rolling about in all directions, conſtrain 
m to float along lengthwiſe, and give them the direc- 
u the beſt adapted to the track of the water, and to 
+ paſlage of the narroweſt ſtraits. But they have a 
aratter ſtill more general; it is this, that they ſwim in 


ich ſhells ſimilar to the ſea urchin, without prickles. 


zuble canoe, or balſe, of the South Sea. Such is the 


them cliaracters relative to the places where they are 


un is volatile, the pedicle of the leaf, vr the leaf altos 
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deſtined to. grow in the plains, ſuch as mo aud lentils 
which ſink to the bottom. 

Some ſpecies of theſe, nevertheleſs; ſuch as the French 
bean, ſink, at firſt, to the bottom, and riſe to the ſurfxe 
when penetrated with the water. Others, on the cont, 
ry, float at firſt, and fink after ward. Such is the Egy. 
tian bean, or the ſeed of the colochaſia, which: gros in 
the waters of the Nile. In order to ſow it, you are un. 
der the neceſſity of rolling it up in a ball of earth; and in 
that ſtate it is thrown into the water. Without this pre. 
caution, not one would remain on the ſhores where you 
would wiſh it to grow, The natability of aquatic ſeed 
is, undoubtedly, proportioned to the length of the voyage 
which they have to perform, and to the different gravity 
of the waters in which they are deſtined to ſwim. Ther 
are ſome which float in ſea water, and ſink in freſh, which 
is lighter than ſea water by one thirty ſecond part: Such 


preciſion is in the balancing of Nature! I believe that the } 


fruit of the great India cheſnut, which thrives on the 
ſhores of the ſalt creeks of Vieginls are in this ſituatia 
In a word, I am ſo entirely convinced of all the relations 
which Nature has eſtabliſhed among her Works, as to 
conclude, that the time when the feeds: of aquatic plants 
drop, is regulated, in moſt caſes, by that of the overtlow. 
ing of the rivers where they grow. | 

It is a ſpeculation well worthy of the attention _ the 
philoſophic mind, to trace thoſe vegetable fleets: ſaling 
along, night and day, with the current of the rivulets, and 
arriving, undirected by any pilot, on unknown region. 
There are ſome which, by the overflowing of the vaten 
now and then loſe themſelves in the plains: I have ſet 
them, ſometimes accumulated upon each other, in the bed 
of torrents, preſenting around the pebbles where they had 
germinated, waves of verdure of the moſt beautiful { 
green. You would have thought that Flora, purſued by 
ſome River god, had dropped her baſket in the urn of thit 
Deity. Others more fortunate, iſſuing from the ſources of 
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ſome ſtream, are caught by the current of the greater riv- 
ers, and conveyed away to embelliſh their diſtant banks 
with a verdure not their own. TE We 

There are ſome which croſs the vaſt Ocean; and, after 
a long navigation, are driven, by the very tempeſts, on 
the regions which they adorn and enrich. Such are the 
double cocoas of the Sechelles, or Mahé Iſlands, which 
the Sea carries regularly every year a diſtance of four 
hundred leagues, and lands them on the coaſt of Malabar. 
The Indians, who inhabit it, were long under the perſua- 
fon, that thoſe annual preſents of the Ocean muſt have 
been the produce of a palm tree that grew under its bil- 
lows. They gave them the name of marine cocoa nuts; 
and aſcribed wonderful virtues to them. They ſet as 


| high a value upon them as upon ambergris; and to ſuch 


a pitch was this extravagance carried, that many of thoſe 
fruits have been ſold as high as a thouſand crowns a piece, 
But the French having, ſome years ago, diſcovered the 
Iſland of Mahé, which produces them, and which is ſitu- 
ated in the fiftieth degree of South Latitude, imported 
them in ſuch quantities to India, that they ſunk at once 
in value and in reputation; for men, in every country, 
prize thoſe things only which are rare and myſterious. 

In every iſland where the eye of the traveller has been 
able to contemplate the primordial diſpoſitions of Nature, 
de has found their ſhores covered with vegetables, all the 
fruits of which poſſeſs nautical characters. James Car- 
lier and Champlain repreſent the ſtrands of the lakes of 
North America as ſhaded by ſtately walnut trees. Homer, 
who has ſo attentively ſtudied Nature, at times, and in 
places, where ſhe ſtill retained her virgin beauty, has 
planted the wild olive along the ſhores of the iſland on 
which Ulyſſes, floating upon a raft, is thrown by the tem- 
peſt. The navigators who have made the firſt diſcoveries 
in the ſeas of the Eaſt Indies, frequently found in them 
hallows planted with cocoa trees. The Sea throws ſuch 
{uantities of fennel ſeed on the ſhores of Madeira, -that 
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one of its bays has obtained the name of F unchal, or Fer; 
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nel Bay. 
It was by the od of thoſe nautical ſeeds, too care; 


leſsly obſerved by modern Seamen, that the Savages for. 


merly diſcovered the iſlands to windward of the countries 
which they inhabited. They formed conjectures reſpeR. 


Ing a tree at a great diſtance, on ſeeing its fruit caſt upon 


their ſhores. By ſimilar indications, Chr:itopher Colun. 
bus acquired the aſſurance, that another world exiſted. 
But the regular winds and currents from the Eaſt, in the 
South Sea, had carried them long before to the Nations 
of Aſia; of which I ſhall ſay ſomething W the end 
of this Study. 

There are, beſides, vegetables of an is nature; 
They are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that one part of their 
foliage raiſes itſelf toward Heaven, and the other forms at 
arcade, and bends downward to the ground. Nature ha 
given to their ſeeds, hkewiſe, the power of at once flying 
and ſwimming. Such 1s the willow, the ſeed of which 
is enveloped in a cobweb down, which the winds tranſ. 
port to a great diſtance, and which floats along the ſur. 
face of the water, without wetting itſelf, like the downy 
feathers of the duck. This down 1s compoſed of ſmall 
capſules, like the bottom of a lamp, and with two beaks, 
filled with ſeeds, which are crowned with a plume: 80 
that the wind conveys thoſe capſules through the air, and 
likewiſe tranſports them, by ſailing, along the face of the 
water. This configuration was admirably adapted, to be 
the vehicles of the ſeeds of plants which grow by the fide 
of ſtagnant waters and lakes. The ſame thing holds# 


to the ſeeds of the poplar ; but thoſe of the alder, which 
grows on the banks of rivers, have no plumage, becaule 
the current of the ſtream is deligned to convey them from 
place to place. 

The ſeeds of the fir, and of the birch, have, at once, 
volatile and nautical characters; for the fir has its kernel 
attached to a membranous wing; and the birch has Us 
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ain embraced by two wings, which give it the appear- 
ance of a little ſhell. Theſe trees grow, at once, on the 
wintry mountains, and on the margin of the lakes of the 
North; their ſeeds had occaſion not only to fail over 


lagnant waters, but to be tranſported through the air over 


the ſnows, in the midſt of which they take delight. I 
have no doubt that there may be ſpecies of theſe trees, 


linden tree are carried in a ſpherical body, ſimilar to a lit- 


extremity of which deſcends obliquely a follicle of con- 
fderable length, whereby the wind carries it away to a 
great diſtance, ſpinning it round and round. When it 
drops into the water, 1t plunges about the length of an 
inch in it, and ſerves, in ſome ſort, as ballaſt to its tail, 
and to the little leaf attached to it, which thus, being 
| brought to a vertical ſituation, performs the functions of 
a maſt and a ſail. But the examination of ſo many curi- 
ous varieties would carry me too far. 

This would be the proper place to ſpeak of the roots of 
vegetables ; but I am little acquainted with what paſſes 
under ground. Beſides, in all Latitudes, on heights, as 
well as by the water's fide, we find the ſame ſubſtances 
nearly, muds, ſands, pure mould, rock, which muſt pro- 
duce a much greater reſemblance in the roots of plants 
than in the other parts of their vegetation. I have no 


jet, relations, the knowledge of which would be highly 
uleful, and that a-cultivator, ſomewhat experienced, might 
be able, by inſpecting the root of a vegetable, to deter- 
mine the ſpecies of ſoil beſt adapted to it. Thoſe which 
we very hairy ſeem moſt proper for ſandy grounds. The 
cocoa tree, which grows to a very large ſize on the ſhores 
of the Torrid Zone, thrives in pure ſand, which it inter- 
laces with ſuch a prodigious quantity of hairy fibres, as 
to form a ſolid maſs around it. It is on this baſis that it 
tfeftually reſiſts the moſt violent tempeſts, in the miꝗſt 
POL, 11, 8 $ 


the ſeeds of which are altogether nautical. Thoſe of the 


de bullet. This bullet is affixed to a long tail, from the 
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doubt, however, that Nature has eſtabliſhed, on this ſub- 
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caſe of this plant, it never {ſucceeds ſo well as in the ſang 


admrably contraſted with obſtacles which appear to 1 
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of a moving ſoil. What 1s ſingularly remarkable in the 


on the ſea ſhore, and nen languiſhes in the interiot 
of a country. 

The Maldivia Iflands, which are, for the moſt part, 
nothing but ſandy ſhallows, are the moſt renowned regiom 
of all Aſia, for the abundance and the beauty of their co. 
coa trees. There are other vegetables of the ſhores, the 
roots of which are drawn out like cords, This configure 
tion renders them exceedingly proper for binding together 
the ground, and thereby defending it againſt the inroads 
of the watery element. Such are, among ourſelves, the 
alder, the reed, but, above all, a ſpecies of dogs' prafs, 
which I have ſeen very carefully cultivated in Holland a. 
long the dikes. | 

Bulbous plants appear, in like manner, to take pleaſure 
in ſoft muds, into which they cannot penetrate very far, 
from the roundneſs of their bulbs. But the elm extends 
its roots at pleaſure on the dechvity of the mountain; and 
the oak inſerts his ſturdy pivots into it, to lay hold of the 
ſucceſſive ſtrata of which it is compoſed. Other plants 
preſerve, on the high grounds, by their creeping foliage 
and their ſuperficial roots, the emanations of duſt which 
the winds there depoſit. Such is the anemone nemoroſi. 
If you find a ſingle foot of it on a hill, in a wood not 
greatly frequented, you may reſt aſſured, that it diffules 
itſelf like a net work through the whole extent of that 
wood. 4 

There are trees, the trunks and the roots of which ar 


accidental, but which provident Nature foreſaw. Forex: 
ample, the cypreſs of Louiſiana grows with its foot in the 
water, chiefly on the banks of the Meéchaſſipi, whoſe val 


ſhores it magnificently ſhades. It riſes there to a heiit ext 
which ſurpaſſes that of almoſt any of the trees of Europe.” WW i. 
| the 


* Scc Father Charlcvoix's Hiſtory of New France, vol. iv. _ by 
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Nature has given to the trunk of this ſtately tree, a cir- 
cumference of more than thirty feet, in order to enable it 
to reſiſt the ices from the lakes of the North, which diſ- 
charge themſelves into that river, and the prodigious rafts 
of timber which float down its ſtream, and which have ob- 
ſtructed moſt of its mouths to ſuch a degree, as to inter- 
rupt the navigation to veſſels of any confiderabte burthen. 
And, to put it beyond a doubt, that ſhe deſigned the thick- 
neſs of its trunk for withſtanding the ſhock of floating bod- 
ies, it is remarkable, that, at the height of ſix feet, ſhe ſud- 
denly diminiſhes the ſize of it at leaſt a third, the full 
magnitude having become ſuperfluous at that degree of el- 
eration : And for the purpoſe of ſecuring it in another 
manner, {till more advantageous, ſhe raiſes out of the root 
of the tree at four or five feet diſtance all around, ſeveral 
large ſtumps from one foot to four feet high. Theſe are 
not ſhoots ; for their head 1s ſmooth, and bears neither 
leaves nor be : They are real ice breakers. 

The tupelo, another great tree of Carolina, which grows 
likewiſe by the water's fide, but in creeks, has nearly the 
lame dimenſions at its baſe, excepting the ice breakers, or 
palliſades. The ſeeds of thoſe trees are fluted, as I have 
already obſerved to be the caſe with aquatic ſeeds in gen- 
eral; and that of the cypreſs of Louiſiana differs conſider- 
ably, by 1ts nautical form, from that of the cypreſs of the 
mountains of Europe, which 1s volatile. Theſe obſerva- 
tions are ſo much the more worthy of credit, that Father 
Clarlevorx, who, in part, relates them, deduces no conſe- 
quence whatever from the facts, though he was abundant. 
ly capable of interpreting their uſe: 

[t muſt now be apparent of what importance it is to con- 
nect the tudy of plants with that of the other Works of 
Nature, It is poſſible to aſcertain, by their flowers, the 
expoſure to the Sun which is beſt adapted to them : By 
their leaves, the quantity of water that is neceſſary to 
mem; by their roots, the ſoil which is moſt ſuitable; and 
by tur fruits, the ſituations in which they ought to be 
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placed, together with new relations to the animals which 


feed upon them. By fruit I mean, as Botaniſts likewiſe 


do, ſeed of every ſpecies. 

The fruit is the principal character of the plant. Of 
this we may form a judgment, firſt, from the care which 
Nature has beſtowed on its formation and preſervation, It 
is the ultimate term of her productions. If you examine, 
in a vegetable, the different envelopes which incloſe its 
leaves, its flowers, and its fruits, you will perceive a moſt 
wonderful progreſſion of pains and precautions. The 
Iimple leaf buds are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the ſimplic. 
ity of their caſes. Nay, there are plants which have none 
at all, as the ſhoots of the gramineous, which ſtart imme. 
diately out of the earth, and ſtand in no need of any for. 


eign protection. But the buds which contain flowers are 


provided with ſheaths, or lined with down, as thoſe of the 
apple tree ; or caſed over with glue externally, as thoſe of 
the great India cheſtnut ; or are incloſed in bags, as the 
Nowers of the narciſſus; or ſecured in ſome way or an. 
other, ſo as to be very diſtinguiſhable, even before their 
expanſion. | 

You afterwards perceive, that the care employed in 
dreſſing out the flower, was entirely deſtined to the fe. 
cundation of the fruit ; and that when this 1s once form- 
ed, Nature redoubles her precautions, both externally and 


internally, for its preſervation. She gives it a placenta, | 


the envelops it in pellicles, in ſhells, in pulps, in pods, in 


capſules, in huſks, in ſkins, and ſometimes 1n a caſe of 


thorns. A mother cannot pay more attention to the cis- 
dle of her infant. In proceſs of time, in order that het 
grown child may be enabled to go abroad, and look fora 
ſettlement in the world, ſhe crowns it with a tuft of plu 
mage, or incloſes it in a ſhell : Furniſhes it with wings to 


fly away through the air, or with a bark to ſail off along 


the face of the water. 
There is ſomething ſtill more marked, to arreſt our ob. 


ſervation, in favour of the fruit. It is this, that Nalule 
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frequently varies the leaves, the flowers, the tems, and 
the roots of à plant; but the fruit remains conſtantly the 
ſame, if not as to its form, at leaſt as to its eſſential ſub- 
flance. I am perſuaded that, when ſhe was pleaſed to 
create a fruit, it was her intention that it ſhould have the 
power of reproducing itſelf on the mountains, in the 
plains, amidſt rocks, in ſands, on the brink of waters, and 


under different Latitudes ; and, in order to adapt it to its 


ſituation, ſhe varied the watering pot, the mirror, the prop, 
the attitude, the buttreſs, and the fur of the vegetable, 
correſpondingly to the Sun, to the rains, to the winds and 
to the ſoil. To this intention, I believe, we ought to aſ- 
cribe the prodigious variety of ſpecies in every genus, 
and the degree of beauty which each attains, when in the 
ſituation that is natural to it. Thus, in forming the cheſt- 
nut to reach perfection on the ſtony mountains of the 
South of Europe, and to ſupply the want of corn, which 
ſcarcely ſucceeds there, ſhe placed it on a tree which in 
thoſe regions attains magnificence from its adaptations. 

I have eaten of the fruit of the cheſtnut tree of the Iſ- 
land of Corſica. It is as large as ſmall hens' eggs, and 
makes excellent food. You may read, in a modern tray-* 
eller, the deſcription of a cheſtnut tree, which grew in Si- 
cily, on one of the ridges of Mount Ætna. Its foliage is 
of ſuch extent, that a hundred cavaliers could repoſe with 
eaſe under its ſhade. For that reaſon it obtained the name 
of centum cavallo. Father Kircher aſſures us, that he had 
ſeen, on the ſame mountain, in a place called Trecaſtagne, 
three cheſtnut : trees of ſuch a prodigious ſize, that when 
they were felled, you might have lodged a large flock of 
ſheep under covert of their bark. The ſhepherds employ- 
ed them for this purpoſe, in the night time, and in bad 
weather, inſtead of penning up their charge in the fold. 
Nature has granted, to this ſtately vegetable, the faculty 
ot collecting, on the ſteep mountains, the waters of the 
Atmoſphere, by means of leaves formed like ſo many 
ſongues ; and of penetrating, by means of its ſturdy roots, 
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down to the very bed of fountains in deſpite of lavas and 
rocks. | | | 
Nature has been pleaſed, elſewhere, to produce the fruit 
of this tree with a degree of bitterneſs, for the uſe of ſome 
animal no doubt, on the brink of the ſalt water creeks, 
and arms of the Sea, in Virginia. - She has beſtowed on 
the tree which bears it, leaves diſpoſed in form of a tile, 
a ſcaly bark, flowers different from thoſe of the European 
cheſtnut tree, but adapted, unqueſtionably, to the humid 
exhalations, and to the aſpetts of the Sun to which it is 
expoſed. In a word, ſhe has transformed it inte the great 
India cheſtnut. It arrives at much greater beauty in its 
native country, than in Europe. That of America is the 
maritime cheſtnut tree ; and that of Europe is the cheſtnut 
tree of the mountains. She has placed, perhaps by a di. 
' ferent kind of combination, this fruit, on the beech tree 
of our hills, the maſt of which is evidently a ſpecies of 
cheſtnut. | | 

Finally, by means of one of thoſe maternal attentions 
which have induced her to ſuſpend, even on herbs, the 
productions of trees, and to ſerve up the ſame diſhes on 
the ſmalleſt tables, ſhe has placed before us the ſame fruit 
in the grain of the black corn, which, in its colour, and 
its triangular form, reſembles the ſeed of the beech, called 
in Latin fagus, whence this ſpecies of corn has obtained 
the name of fagopyrum. One thing, at any rate, is cer- 
tain, namely, that independent of the mealy ſubſtance, we 
find, in the black corn, in the beechmaſt, and in the cheſi- 
nut, ſimilar properties, ſuch as that of cooling exceſſive 
heat of urine,* 

It was, in like manner, the intention of Nature to p10- 
duce the acorn, in a great variety of expoſures. Pliny 
enumerated, in his time, thirteen different ſpecies in Eu- 
rope, one of them, which makes very excellent food, 1s 
that of the green oak. It is of this that the Poets ſpeak, 


* See Chomel's Treatiſe on Common Plants. 
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«hen they celebrate the felicity of the Golden Age, be- 
cauſe its fruit then ſerved as an aliment to Man. It is 
worthy of being remarked, that there 1s not a ſingle genus 


of vegetable, but what gives in ſome one of its ſpecies, a 


ſubſtance capable of being converted into nouriſhment for 


mankind. The acorn of the green oak is, among the fruits 


of this genus of trees, the portion reſerved for our uſe. 
Nature has been pleaſed, after making this proviſion for 
Man, to ſcatter the other ſpecies of the oak over the dif- 
ferent ſoils of America, to ſupply the neceſſities of her 
other creatures. She has preſerved the fruit, and has va- 
ned the other parts of the vegetable. She has placed the 
acorn, but with the leaves of the willow, on the plant, 
which has, for that reaſon, got the name of the willow 
leafed oak, and which thrives in that country by the wa- 
ters ſide. She has placed it, together with ſmall and 
pendent leaves affixed to pliant tails, like thoſe of the aſ- 
pin, on the water oak, which grows there in the marſhes. 
But when ſhe intended to plant them in dry and parched 
ſoils, ſhe united to them leaves of ten inches in breadth, 
adapted to the reception of rain water, ſuch are "thoſe of 
the ſpecies known by the name of the black oak in that 
country. 

It may be neceſſary b to obſerve, that the place 
where any ſpecies of plant produces the fineſt fruit, deter- 
mines its principal genus. Accordingly, though the oak 
has its ſpecies ſcattered about every where, it muſt be con- 
ldered as of the genus of mountain trees; becauſe that 
which grows on the mountains of America, and there diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the cheſtnut leafed oak, yields 
the largeſt acorns, and is one of the greateſt trees in that 
part of the world ; whereas the water oak, and the willow 


leated oak, riſe to no great height, and oroduck "oy ſmall 
acorns, 


, See the e of it in Father Charlcvorx's Hiſtory of New France, 
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The fruit as we have ſeen, is the invariable charaQe 
of the plant. To it, accordingly, Nature has likewiſe at. 
tached the principal relations of the animal kingdom to 
the vegetable kingdom. It was her intention that an ani. 
mal of the mountains ſhould find the fruit, on which he 
has been accuſtomed to live, in the plains, on the ſand, 
among the rocks, when he is under the neceſlity of chang. 
ing his country, and eſpecially on the brink of rivers, 
when he deſcends thither to quench his thirſt. I am not 
acquainted with a ſingle mountain plant but what has ſome 
of its ſpecies, with their correſponding varieties, ſcatter. 
ed over all ſituations, but principally on the margin of 
waters. | 

The mountain pine has its kernels mounted on wings, 
and the aquatic pine has its ſeed incloſed in a ſkiff. The 
ſeeds of the thiſtle, which grows on a parched ſoil, are 
furniſhed with plumes, to convey them from place to 
place : Thoſe of the fullers' thiſtle, which thrives by the 
water's fide, have none, becauſe they had no occaſion for 
any to aſſiſt them in ſwimming. Their flowers vary for 
ſimilar reaſons ; and though Botaniſts have made two dif. 
ferent genera of them, the goldfinch fails not to acknoul. 
edge this laſt as a real-thiſtle, He reſts himſelf upon it, 
when he finds it convenient to go and cool himſelf on 
| ſome watery bank. He forgets, on beholding his favour- 
ite plant, the ſandy downs where he was born, and cheers 
the banks of the rivalet, with the muſic of his ſong, and 
the beauty of his plumage. 

It appears to me impoſſible to acquire any thing likea 
knowledge of plants, unleſs by ſtudying their geography, 
and their ephemeris. Without this double illumination, 
which mutually reflects, their forms will be forever ſtrange 
to us. The greateſt part of Botaniſts, however, pay no 
manner of regard to this. In making their collections, 
they remark not the ſeaſon at which plants grow, nor the 
place where, nor the aſpect to which they are expoled, 
They carefully attend to all their intrinſic parts, and e. 
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ally to their flowers; and after this mechanical exam- 
ination, depoſit them in their herbary, and imagine they 
have a thorough knowledge of them, eſpecially if they 
have had the good fortune to dignify them, by impoſing 
ſome Greek name. They reſemble a certain huſlar, of 
whom I have heard, who, having happened to find a Latin 
inſcription in brazen characters, on an antique monument, 
diſengaged them one after another, and tumbled them to- 
gether into a baſket, which he diſpatched to an Antiquari- 
an of his friends, with arequeſt that he would inform him 
what they meant. They no more lead us to an acquaint- 
ance with Nature, than a Grammarian would give us a 
reliſh for the genius of Sophocles, by preſenting us with a 
naked catalogue of his tragedies, of the diviſion of their 
ads and ſcenes, and of the number of verſes which com- 
poſe them. With equal abſurdity are they chargeable who 
collect plants, without marking their relations to each 
other, and to the elements; they ſcrupulouſly preſerve 
the letter, but ſuppreſs the ſenſe of it. Far different was 
the manner in which a Tournefort, a Vaillant, a Linnæus, 
proſecuted the ſtudy of Botany. If theſe learned men 
have not deduced any conſequence from thoſe relations, 
they have, at leaſt, prepared the projecting ſtones of ex- 
pectation, which promiſe the conſtruction of a future fab- 
ric of ſcience. | 

Though the obſervations which I have juſt made, reſ- 
petting the elementary harmonies of plants, are but few in 
number, I have the confidence to afhrm, that they are of 
very high importance to the progreſs of agriculture. 'The 
point in queſtion is not to determine geometrically the 
genera of flowers, whoſe mirrors are the beſt adapted for 
rellefting the rays of the Sun in every point of Latitude ; 
the glory of calculating their curves 1s reſerved for future 
Newtons, Nature has outrun our moſt ardent wiſhes, in 


loſe places where ſhe has been left at liberty to reeſtab- 


uh her own plans. We have it in our power to ſecure 
proſperity to ours, in a manner the moſt beneficial, by re- 
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ducing them into harmony with hers. In order to aſcertaig 
what plants are beſt adapted to ſucceed in ſuch and ſuch 
diſtrict, you have only to pay attention to the wild plan 
which thrive there ſpontaneouſly, and which are diſtin. 
guiſhable for their vigor and for their multitude : Then 
ſubſtitute in their place domeſtic plants, which have the 
fame kind of flowers and leaves. Wherever umbelliferous 
plants grow, you may put in their room ſuch of our cu. 
linary vegetables as have moſt analogy with them, from 
their leaves, their flowers, their roots and their grains, ſuch 
as the daucus genus : The artichoke will there uſefully re. 
Place the gaudy thiſtle ; the domeſtic plum tree ingrafted | 
on a wild ſtock of the ſame plant, in the very place where 
this laſt ſpontaneouſly ſprung up, will become extremely 
vigorous. I am perſuaded that by theſe natural approxi. 
mations, advantage might be derived from the moſt bar. 
ren fands and rocks; for there is not a ſingle genus of 
wild plants but what contains a ſpecies fit for food. 

But it was not ſufficient for Nature to have eſtabliſhed 
Tſo many harmonies between plants, and the ſituations in 
which they were deſtined to vegetate, had ſhe not like. | 
wiſe provided means for reſtoring them, when deſtroyed 
by the intolerant culture of Man. Let a piece of ground 
be left uncultivated, for ever ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, and 
you will preſently ſee it clothed with vegetables. They 
grow there in ſuch numbers, and ſo vigorouſly, that there 
is no huſbandman capable of producing an equal quantity, 
on the ſame ſpot, let him take what pains he will, Thele 
ſhoots, however, ſo vigorous and fo rapid, which fre- 
- quently take poſſeſſion of our dock yards of free ſtone, ol 
our walls of aſhlar, and of our courts paved with granite, 
are, in many caſes, only a proviſional culture. Natur, 
' who is always advancing from harmony to harmony, til 
ſhe has attained that point of perfection which ſhe pte. 
poſed to herſelf, ſows, at firſt, with graſſes and herbage of 
different ſpecies, all abandoned ſoils, waiting for an op- 
portunity of exerting her powers, to raiſe on that vef 


ſpot vegetables of a higher order. On the rude neglefted 
diſtricts, where barren downs alone meet our eyes, Poller. 
ity may behold ſtately foreſts ariſe. 

We ſhall throw, as our cuſtom is, a ſuperficial glance 
on the very ingenious methods which Nature employs for 
preparing and conducting thoſe vegetable progreſſions. 
We ſhall hence attain a glimpſe, at leaſt, not only of the 
elementary relations of plants, but of thoſe which exift 
between their different claſſes, and which extend even to 
the animal kingdom. Vegetables, which are the moſt con- 
temptible i in the eyes of Man, are frequently the moſt nec- 
eſſary in the order of Creation. 

The principal means employed by Nature for ſecuring 
the growth of plants of every ſpecies, are the thorny 
plants. It is very remarkable, that plants of this deſcrip- 
tion are the firſt which appear on lands in fallow, or in 
foreſts which have been cut down. They are, in truth, 
wonderfully well adapted to promote foreign vegetations, 
becauſe their leaves with deep inciſions, like thoſe of the 
thiſtle and echium, or their ſprigs bent into an arch, as 
thoſe of the bramble, or their horizontal and interlaced 
branches, like thoſe of the black thorn, or their boughs 
briſtled with briars and unprovided with leaves, as thoſe 
of the ſea ruſh, leave underneath and around them many 
intervals through which other vegetables may ariſe, and 
find protection from the tooth of moſt quadrupeds. Nur- 
ſeries of trees are frequently to be found in their boſom. 
Nothing is more common in coppice woods than to ſee a 
young oak ſtart out of a tuft of brambles, which enamels 
the earth all around, with its cluſters of prickly flowers; 
or a young pine ariſe out of a yellow brake of marine 
ruſhes, 

When theſe trees ks once acquired a certain degree 
of growth and ſize, they ſtifle, by their ſhade, thoſe thorny 
plants, which ſubſiſt no longer, except along the ſkirts of 
the woods, where they -enjoy air ſuſhcient for their vege- 
ation. But in this ſituation, ſuch plants are ſtill going 
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on to extend the empire of their ſuperiors, from year to 
year, over the plains. Thus, the thorny plants are theo. 
riginal cradles of the foreſts; and the ſcourge of the agri. 
culture of Man, is the bukwark of that of Nature. 

Man has, however, imitated, in this reſpect, the proceſſes 
of Nature; for if he wiſhes to protect the newly ſown 
feeds of his garden, he finds it frequently neceſſary to cover 
them with prickly branches of one ſort or another, It 
appears to me probable, that there is not a heath but what, 
in time, might become a foreſt, were their commoners re. 
ſtrained from driving their flocks thither to paſture, for 
the cattle crop the tender ſhoots of the trees as faſt as they 
ſpring up. This, in my opinion, 1s the reaſon why the 

declivities of the lofty mountains of Spain, of Perſia and 
of many other parts of the World, are not clothed with 
trees: It is becauſe of the numerous flocks of ſheep which 
are driven thither, in Summer, and which roam over their 
different chains. I am fully convinced that thoſe moun- 
tains were covered, in the earlier ages of the World, with 
foreſts which were laid low by their firſt inhabitants; and 

that they would reſume their ancient clothing, though now 
naked and deſert, were the cattle to paſture on them ng 
longer. It is very remarkable, that thoſe elevated regions 
are ſowed over with prickly plants, juſt as our heaths get- 
erally are. 

Don Garc:as de Figueroa, Ambaſſador from Spain a 
the Court of Cha Abas, King of Perſia, relates, in the ac- 
count which he has given of his journey, that the lolty 
mountains of Perſia, which he croſſed, and where the Tur 

; comans are continually ſtraying, as they tend their fleecy 

; 4 charge, were covered with a ſpecies of thorny ſhrub 

| which grew luxuriantly in the moſt parched ſituations. 

i This ſame ſhrubbery ſerved as a retreat to a great numbel 
of partridges. | 

From this circumſtance we take occaſion to oblerve, 

that Nature employs the birds, particularly, to ſow the 
thorny plants in places the ſteepeſt and moſt inaccellivle 
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They are accuſtomed to retire thither in the night, and 
there depoſit, with their dung, the ſtony ſeeds of the bram- 
ble berry, of the berry of the eglantine, of the barberry 
and of moſt thorny ſhrubs, which, from relations no leſs 
wonderful, are le in their ſtomach. 

Birds have, beſides, particular harmonies with thoſe veg- 
etables, as we ſhall make appear in its proper place. Not 
only do they find on them a plentiful ſupply of food, and 
ſhelter under them, but downs for lining their neſts, as on 
thiſtles, and on the cotton tree of America; ſo that if ma- 
ny of them reſort for ſafety to the elevation of towering 


trees, others find it in the thorny brake. There is not a 


ſingle buſh but what has its peculiar bird. 

Independently of the plants proper to each ſituation, 
2nd which are there domeſticated, there are ſome in a ſtate 
ol inceſſant peregrination, and flit round the earth, with- 
out fetthing in any fixed abode. We can eaſily have a 
conception of the cauſe of this conſtant removal, by ſup- 
poling, what is actually the truth, that ſeveral of ſuch 
plants ſhed their ſeeds only at the ſeaſon when certain reg- 
ular winds blow, or at certain revolutions of the currents 
of the Ocean. Whatever may be in this, I am of opinion 
that we muſt rank, under this deſcription, many plants 
which were known to the Ancients, but are not now to 
be found. Such, among others, is the celebrated /azer- 
bitium of the Romans, the juice of which, called /azer, 
ſold for its weight in ſilver. This plant, according to 
Pliny, grew in the vicinity of the city of Corenum, in 
Africa; but had become ſuch a rarity in his time as hard- 
ly any where to be ſeen. He tells us that a ſingle plant 
of it had been found, under the reign of Nero, and that 
it was ſent to this Prince as a great curiolity. | 

Modern Botaniſts pretend, that the lazerpitium is the 


ſame plant with the /i{þhium of our gardens. But they 


are evidently in an error, from the deſcriptions which the 
Ancients, and, among others, Pliny and Dioſcorides have 
left us of 1 it. For my own part, I have no doubt that the 
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lazerpitium is of the number of the vegetables which art 
deſtined to flit along the Earth, from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
from Weſt to Eaſt. It is, perhaps, at preſent, on the wef. 
ern ſhores of Africa, whither the eaſterly winds may hays 
conveyed its ſeeds ; perhaps, likewiſe, by the revolution 
of the weſterly winds, it may have returned to the place 
where it was in the days of Auguſtus ; or it may have been 
conveyed into the plains of Ethiopia, among Nations 
totally unacquainted with its pretended wonderful qual. 
ities. 

Pliny enumerates a great many other vegetables, which 
are, at this day, to us equally unknown. It may merit 
obſervation, that thoſe vegetable apparitions have been 
contemporary with ſeveral ſpecies of flitting birds, which 


have likewiſe diſappeared. It is well known that there 


are ſeveral claſſes of birds, and of fiſhes, which do noth- 
ing but migrate inceſſantly over the Earth and through 
the Seas; ſome, in a certain revolution of days; others, 
at the end of a certain period of years. Many plants may 
be ſubjected to a ſimilar deſtiny. This Law extends even 
to the Heavens, in which ſome new ſtar is, from time to 
time, making its appearance. Nature, as I think, hasdil- 
poſed her Works in ſuch a manner, as to have always 
ſome novelty in reſerve, in order to keep Man continual- 
ly in exerciſe. She has eſtabliſhed, in the duration of the 
_ exiſtence of the different beings of each kingdom, con- 
certs of a moment, of an hour, of a day, of a moon, of 
year, of the life of a man, of the duration of a cedar, and, 
perhaps, of that of a globe: But this, undoubtedly, 1 
known to the SUPREME BEING alone. 

I am -perſuaded, at the ſame time, that the greateſt pan 
of flitting plants muſt have a principal centre, ſuch as 4 
ſteep rock, or an iſland in the midſt of the Sea, from 
whence they diffuſe themſelves over all the reſt of the 
world. This leads me to deduce, what I conſider as an 
irrefragable argument in ſupport of the recent Creation 
of our Globe; it is this, were the Globe of very remoi 
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of plants by ſeed, would have been already completed all 
over the World, Thus, for example, there would not 
de an uninhabited iſland and ſhore of the Seas of India, 
which you would not find planted with cocoa trees, and 
ſown with cocoa nuts, which the Ocean wafts thither ev- 
ery year, and which it ſcatters alternately on their ſtrands, 

by means of the variety of its monſoons and of its cur- 
rents. Now, it is unqueſtionably certain, that the radia- 
tions of that tree and its fruit, the principal focuſſes of 
which are in the Maldivia Hands, are not hitherto diffuſ- 
ed over all the iſlands of the Indian Ocean. 

The Philoſopher Francis Leguat, and his a 
companions, who were, in the year 1690, the firſt inhab- 
itants of the ſmall Iſland of Rodriguez, which lies a hun- 
dred leagues to the eaſtward of the Iſle of France, found 
no cocoa trees in it. But, preciſely at the period of their 
ſhort reſidence there, the Sea threw upon the coaſt ſev- 
eral cocoa nuts in a ſtate of germination ; as if it had been 
the intention of Providence to induce os by this uſeful 
and ſeaſonable preſent, to remain on that ind; and to 
cultivate it. 

Francis Leguat, who was unacquainted with the rela- 
tions which ſeeds have to the element in which they are de- 
honed to grow, was very much aſtoniſhed to find that 
thoſe fruits, which weighed from five to ſix pounds, muſt 
have performed a voyage of ſixty or fourſcore leagues, with- 
out being corrupted. He took 1t for granted, and he -was 
in the right, that they came from the Iſland of St. Brande, 

vhich is ſituated to the North Eaſt of Rodriguez. Thoſe 
two deſert iſlands had not, as yet, from the Creation of 
the World, communicated to each other all their vegeta- 
bles, though ſituated in a current of the Ocean which ſets 
in alternately, in the courſe of one year, for ſix months 
toward the one, and ſix months toward the other. | 
| However this may be, they planted thoſe cocoa nuts, 
vhich, in the ſpace of a year and a half, ſent out ſhoots 


te 


antiquity, all the poſſible combinations of the propagation | 
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of four feet in height. A bleſſing from Heaven, fo dif. 


tinctly marked, had not the power of detaining them in 


that happy iſland. An inconſiderate deſire of Procuring 
for themſelves women conſtrained them to abandon it, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Leguat, and plunged 
them into a long ſeries of calamities, which few of then 
were able to ſurvive. For my own part, I can entertain 
no doubt, that had they repoſed that confidence in Provi. 
dence which they had reaſon to do, its care would have 
conveyed wives for them into that deſert Iſland, as it had 
ſent to them the gift of the cocoa nut. 

To return to the ſubject of vegetable navigation; all 
the combinations and the verſatilities of their ſowings, 
would have been long ago completed in iſlands lying be- 
tween the ſame parallels, and in the ſame monſoons, if 
the World had been eternal. The double cocoa nuts, the 
nurſeries of which are in the Sechelles Iflands, would 
have diffuſed themfelves, and would have had time to 
germinate on the Malabar coaſt, on which the Sea 1s from 
time to time throwing them. The Indians would hare 
planted upon their ſhores thoſe fruits to which they al- 
cribed virtues fo miraculous, while the palm tree, which 
bears them, was ſo entirely unknown but twelve years ago 
to the people of this coaſt, that they believed them to be 
natives of the bottom of the Sea,-and thence gave them the 
appellation of marine cocoa nuts. There are, in like man- 
ner, a multitude of other fruits between the Tropics, of 
which the primordial ſtocks are in the Moluccas, in the 
Phillippines, in the iſlands of the South Sea, and which 
are entirely unknown on the coaſts of both Continents, 
and even in the adjacent iſlands, which, undoubtedly, 
would have become there the objects of cultivation t0 
their inhabitants, had the Sea been allowed ſufficient time 

to multiply the projection of them on their ſhores. 

I ſhall purſue this refleftion no farther ; but it evident 
ly demonſtrates the newneſs of the World. Were it eter: 
nal, and exempted from the care of a Providence, its veg: 
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etables would long ſince have undergone all the poſſible 


combinations of the chance which reſows them. We 


hould find their different ſpecies in every fituation where 
it was poſſible for them to grow. From this obſervation 
| deduce another conſequence, namely this, That the Au- 
THoR of Nature evidently intended to link Mankind to- 
gether, by a reciprocal communication of benefits, the 
chain of which is, as yet, very far from being completed. 
Where is, for example, the benefactor of Humanity, who 
ſhall tranſport to the Oſtiacs and the Samoiedes of Wai- 
rat's Strait; Winter's tree from the Straits of Magellan; 
the bark of which unites the ſavour of cloves, of pepper 
and of cinnamon ? And, Who is the man that ſhall convey 
to Magellan s Strait the peaſe tree of Siberia, to feed the 
ſlarving Patagonian ? 7 
What a rich collection might Ruſſia make, not only of 
the trees which thrive in the northern and the ſouthern 
| regions of America, but of thoſe which, in all parts of 
the World, crown the lofty, 1ce covered mountains, whoſe 


elevated ridges have a temperature approaching to that of 


her plains ? Wherefore beholds ſhe not her foreſts enrich- 
ed with the pines of Virginia, and with the cedars of 
Mount Lebanon ? The deſert ſhores of the Irtis might ev- 
ery year clothe themſelves with the ſame ſpecies of oats 
herewith ſo many Nations, inhabiting the banks of the 
nvers of Canada are principally ſupported. Not only 
might ſhe collect in her plains the trees and the plants of 
cold Latitudes, but a great number of annual vegetables, 
which grow during the courſe of a Summer, in warm and 
temperate Latitudes. I know, by experience, that the 
pon s heat is as powerful at Peterſburg as under the 

ine. | 

There are, beſides, parts of the ground, in the North, 
which have configurations perfectly adapted to afford a 
ſhelter againſt the northerly winds, and to multiply the 
warmth of the Sun. If the South has its icy mountains, 
the North has its reyerbatory valleys: I have ſeen one 
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ſoutherly plant, being originally a native of Braſil, It is, 
I admit, an annnal plant, and that it does not acquire, in 
its northern ſituation, a very high degree of perfume; for 


their ſtoves, in order to bring at to a ſtate of perfect mau. 


ing ſituations, which might bring it to a ſufficient degree 
of maturity, without the aid of artificial heat. 


of thoſe ſmall valleys, near Peterſburg, at the bottom 9 
which flows a brook that never freezes, even in the mig} 
of Winter. The rocks of granite, wherewith Finland is 
roughened all over, and which, according to the report gf 
Travellers, cover moſt of the lands of Sweden, of the 
ſhores of the Frozen Ocean, and all Spitzbergen, are ſuf. 
ficient for producing the ſame temperatures, in many 
ees, and for Pang in Eon, to a e dens 
the ſeverity of the cold. 

I éhave ſeen, in Finland, near Wiburg, 8 the ſix. 
ty firſt degree of Latitude, cherry trees entirely expoſe) 
to the weather, though theſe trees are natives of the forty 
ſecond degree; that is, of the kingdom of Pontus, from 
whence Lucullus tranſplanted them to Rome, after the 
defeat of Mithridates. The peaſantry of that Province 
cultivate tobacco with fucceſs, which is a much more 


they are under the neceſſity of [expoſing it to the heat of 


Fity. But the rocks, with which Finland is covered over, 
would undoubtedly preſent, to attentive eyes, reverbert: 


1 myſelf found, not far from the city of Frederickſhan, 
upon a dunghill, under the fhelter of a rock, a very lot 
tuft of oats, the produce of a ſingle ſeed, conſiſting o 
thirtyſeven ſtalks, loaded with as many ears complete) in 
ripe, without reckoning a multitude of other ſmall ſuck I 
lers. I gathered it with an intention of having it pre- the 
ſented to her Imperial majeſty, Catharine II, by my Gen. 5 
eral M. Duboſquet, under whoſe orders, and in who un 


company I was then viſiting the fortified places of tha ind 


province: It was likewiſe his 1 intention; but our Ruſſian the 
attendants, careleſs, as all flaves are, ſuffered it to be loll 151 
He was exceedingly vexed at this, as well as I : I cant 


/ 
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zelp thinking, that a ſheaf of corn ſo rich and beautiful, 
che produce of a province, conſidered, even at Peterſburg, 
a ſmitten with ſterility, becauſe of the rocks which cov- 
ef its ſutface; and procured for it, from ancient Geog- 
raphers, the epithet of lapidoſa, (ſtony) would have been 
35 acceptable to her Majeſty, as the huge block of granite 
which ſhe has ſince had conveyed from thence, to be form- 
ed, at Peterſburg, into the baſis of a ſtatue of Peter the 
Great, i 3 oh of HR 
have ſeen in Poland, ſeveral private individuals cul- 
tivate the vine and the apricot tree with very great ſuc- 
ceſs. Mr. de la Roche, Conſul from the prince of Mol- 
davia, carried me, when at Warſaw, to a little garden, in 
the ſuburbs of that City, which produced to the occupier 
an annual revenue of one hundred piſtoles, though it did 
not contain quite thirty of the laſt mentioned tree. It 
was totally unknown in that country a hundred and fifty 
years ago. The apricot was firſt introduced into it by 
a Frenchman, valet de chambre to a Queen of Poland. 
This man raiſed the fruit ſecretly, and made preſents of 
it to the Grandees of the Country, pretending that he had 
received it from France, by the couriers of the Court. 
The great people did not fail to pay him magnificently for 
his preſents ; and this ſpecies of commerce became to 
him the foundation of an ample fortune, by means of 
which his great grand children are at this day the moſt 
opulent Bankers of that Country. 

What I have ſaid reſpecting the poſſibility of enrich, 
ng Ruſſia and Poland with uſeful vegetables, is not only 
in the view of acknowledging, the beſt way in my power, 
the gracious reception with which I was honoured by per- 
lons of rank, and by the Government of thoſe Countries 
When J was a ſtranger among them; but becauſe theſe 
indications tend equally to the improvement of France, 
the Climate of which is more temperate. We have icy 
mountains, capable of producing all the vegetables of the 
North; and reverberating valleys equally adapted to the 
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production of moſt of thoſe of the South. It would not 
be proper, as our cuſtom is, to make an effort to render 
this ſpecies of culture general through a whole diftrig, 
but to ſet it a going in {ome little ſheltered expoſure, ot 
fmall winding valley. The influence of theſe poſitions is 
of no great extent. Thus, the famous Conſtantia vine 
of the Cape of Good Hope ſucceeds perfectly only on x 
{mall ſpot of ground, ſituated at the bottom of a little 
hill, whereas the adjoining and ſurrounding vineyards dy 
not produce the muſcadine grape of any thing like the 
ſame quality. Of this, too, I haye my gun perſonal exe 
perience. 

In France, it would be proper to look for ſheltered af. 
pets, ſuch as we have been deſcribing, in places where 
there are white ſtones in abundance, the colour of which 
is the beſt adapted to reverberate the rays of the Sun, 
Nay, I believe, that marl is indebted to its white colour, 
for part of the heat which it communicates to the lands 
on which it is ſpread; for it reflects upon them the rays 
of the Sun with ſo much activity, as to burn up the fir 
ſhoots of many herbs. This is the reaſon, if 1 am not 
miſtaken, why marl, which has, in other reſpects, the 


the principles of fecundation within itſelf,; kills a great 


many of the ſmaller herbs, which are accuſtomed to grov 
under the ſhadę of the corn, and whoſe firſt leaves are 
more tender than thoſe of corn, which is, in general, the 
moſt hardy of gramineous plants. 


It would be farther neceſſary to look for thoſe fortl- | 
nate expoſures in the vicinity of the Sea, and under tht 
influence of its winds, which are ſo neceſſary to the vege- 


tation of many plants, that ſeveral of them refuſe to gro- 
in the inland parts of a country. Such 1s, among others, 


the olive tree, which it has been found impoſſible to prop: 


agate in the interior of Aſia and of America, though tht 


Latitude be, in other reſpe&s, fayourable. Nay, I have 
1emarked, that it is not fruitful in iſlands, and on ſhores 


where it is excluded from the ſea breezes. To this caufe 
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| aſcribe the ſterility of thoſe which have heen planted 
in the Iſle of France, on its weſtern ſhore; for it is ſhel- 
tered from the Eaſt winds by a chain of mountains. As 
to the cocoa tree, it will not thrive, between the Tropics, 
| unleſs it has, if I may venture to ſay ſo, its root in the 
ſea water. It is, I firmly believe, for want of thoſe ge- 
ographical conſiderations, and ſome others of a ſimilar 
nature, that many plans of improvement in cultivation 
have failed in France, and in her Colonies. 

However that may be, it might be poſſible to find, 
within the kingdom, an icy mountain, with, perhaps, : 
reverberating valley below. It would be a moſt agreea- 
ble employment to go in ſearch of ſuch a fituation, and 
the greateſt benefits might be derived from it. We might 
convert it into a Royal Garden, which ſhould preſent to 
our Sovereign a ſpettacle of the yegetation of a multitude 
of climates, upon one line, of leſs than fifteen hundred 
fathoms of elevation. There he might bid defiance to 
the burning heat of the dog ſtar, under the ſhade of ce- 
dars, on the moſſy bank of a riyulet iſſuing from the 
ſnow ; and, perhaps, eſcape the ſeverity of Winter's cold, 
at the bottom of a valley with a ſouthern aſpect, under 
the palm tree, and amidſt a field of ſugar canes. We 
might there naturalize the animals which are the compat- 
nots of thoſe vegetables. He might hear the braying ot 
the rein deer of Lapland, from the ſame valley in which 
he would ſee the peacocks of Java building their neſts. 
This landſcape would collect around him a part of the 
irbutes of the Creation, and exhibit to him an image of 
the terreſtrial paradiſe, which was ſituated, as I ſuppoſe, 
in a ſimilar poſition. In ſerious truth, I cannot help ex- 
preſſing a wiſh, that our Kings would extend their ſub- 
ime enjoyments, as far as the ſtudy of Nature has purſu- 
its reſearches under their flouriſhing Empire“. 


* Ne is mens hominum fat ſortifque future ! Ah, blind to ſuturity ! Little 
14 good Vn Pierre think, that the ill fated Prince, for whom he tk fo 
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It now remains, that I examine the harmonies which 


plants form with each other. Theſe harmonies confi. 


tute the inexpreſſible charms laviſhed on the ſites which 
Nature has ſowed and planted with her own hand ; and 
they are to be the ſubject of the enſuing ſeftion.. 


VEGETABLE HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


We are going to apply to plants the general principle 
laid down in the preceding Study, by examining, one a. 
ter another, the harmonies of their colours, and of their 
forms. | | | 

The verdure of plants, which 1s ſo grateful to the eye, 
is a harmony of two colours oppoſite in their elementary 
generation, of yellow, which is the colour of. the Earth 
and of blue, which is the colour of the Heavens. Had 
Nature dyed plants yellow, they would have been con- 
founded with the ground; if blue, they would have been 
confounded with the Heavens and the Waters. In the 
firſt cafe, all would have appeared earth; in the ſecond, 
all would have appeared fea : But their verdure gives 
them contraſts the moſt delightful with the grounds of 
this magnificent picture, and conſonances equally agrees 
ble with the yellow colour of the earth, and with the a2. 
ure of the Heavens. 

The green colour poſſeſſes this farther edi. that 
it accords in a moſt wonderful manner with all the oth- 
ers, which ariſes from its being the harmony of the two 


4 


much delight to plant and decorate this eafthly Paradiſe, was, in the courſ 
of a few fleeting years, to be dethroned, impriſoned, condemned, and pub- 
licly executed, in the Metropolis of his own Kingdom; and the very name 
of King proſcribed by a Nation once enthuſiaftically attached to Royalty 
Now e are the Works of Nature! How myſterious the Ways ot 
Providence! | | H. H. 
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extreme colours. Painters, who are endowed with taſte, 
hang the walls of their exhibition rooms with green, in 
order that the pictures, of whatever colours they may be, 
may detach themſelves from that ground without harſhneſs, 
and harmonize upon it without confuſion.“ 

Nature, not ſatisfied with this firſt general tint, has em- 
| ployed, in extending it over the ground of her ſcene, what 
Painters call tranſetiong. She has appropriated a partic- 
ular ſhade of bluiſh green, which we call ſea green, to 
plants which grow in the vicinity of water, and of the 
Heavens. This is the ſhade which, in general, tinges 
the plants of the ſhores, as reeds, willows, poplars ; and 
thoſe of high grounds, as the thiſtle, the cypreſs, and the 
pine; and which makes the azure of the rivers to har. 
monize with the verdure of the meadows, and the azure 
of the Heavens with the verdure of the heights. Thus, 
by means of this light and fugitive tint, Nature diffuſes 
delicious harmonies over the limits of the waters, and a- 
long the profiles of landſcapes; and it is productive of a 
ſtill farther magic to the eye, in that it gives greater ap- 
parent depth to the valleys, and more elevation to the 
mountains. | 


Something more wonderful ſtill challenges our atten- 


tion, namely this, that though ſhe employs but one ſingle 
colour in arraying ſo many plants, ſhe extracts out of it a 
quantity of tints ſo prodigious, that each of thoſe plants 
has its own, peculiar to itſelf, and which detaches it ſuf- 
fiejently from its neighbour to be diſtinguiſhable from it; 
and each of theſe tints is varying, from day to day, from 
the commencement of Spring, when moſt of them exhibit 


* Undoubtedly, when they put on a green ground, pictures of plants, 
or landſcapes, ſuch pictures detach themſelves from it but indifferently. 
There is, in my opinion, a tint better adapted to be the ground of a pic- 
ture gallery ; namely, gray. This tint, formed of black and white, which 
are the extremes of the: chain of colours, harmonizes with every other, with- 
out exception, Nature frequently employs it in the Heavens, and on the 


Horizon, by means of vapours and of clouds, which ate generally of that 
Colour. 
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themſelves in a bloody verdure up to the laſt days of Au. 
tumn, when they are transformed into various yellows, 
Nature, after having thus harmonized the ground gf 
her picture, by means of a' general colour, has detached 
from it every vegetable in particular, by means of con. 
traſts. Such as are deſigned to grow immediately on the 
ground, on ſtrands, or on duſky rocks, are entirely green; 
leaves and ſtems, as the greateſt part of reeds, of graſſes, 
of moſſes, of tapers and of aloès; but thoſe which are 
deſtined to ariſe out of the midſt of herbage, have ſtemi 
of different tints of brown; ſuch are the trunks of mot 
trees, and the ſtalks of hrabs;: The alder, for example, 
which tlirives amidſt the graſſy turf, has ſtems of an aſh: 
coloured gray; but the wallwort, which entirely reſem. 
bles it in all other reſpects, and which grows immediate) 
on the ground, is green all over, The mugwort, which 
grows along hedges, has reddiſh ſtems, by which it is e 
fily diſtinguiſhable from the neighbouring ſhrubs. Nay, 
there are, in every genus of plants, certain ſpecies which, 
by their ſhining colours, ſeem to have been formed for 
terminating the limits of their claſſes. Such is, in the 
ſorb genus, a ſpecies called the Canadian ſervice tree, the 
branches of which are of a coral red. There are, in the 
willow tribe, oſiers whoſe ſcions are as yellow as gold; 
but there 1s not a fingle plant which does not detach it- 
ſelf entirely from the ground which ſurrounds it by it 
flowers and by its fruits. 

It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that 4 many varieties ſhoulf 
be mechanical reſults of the colour next to which bodie 
are placed; for example, that the bluiſh green of moi 
mountain vegetables ſhould be an effect of the azure ol 
the Heavens. It is wotthy of being remarked, that the 
blue colour is not to be found, at leaſt as far as J kno, 
in the flowers or in the fruits of lofty trees; for in this cafe 
they would be confounded with the Heavens; but it i 
very common on the ground, in the flowers of herbs, ſuch 

as the blue bottle, the ſcabious, the violet, the liverwon, 
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the iris, and many others. On the contrary, the colour of 
the earth is very common in the fruits of lofty trees, ſuch 
as the cheſtnut, the walnut, the cocoa nut, and the cone 
of the pine. Hence we have an intimation, that the point 
of view of this magnificent pieturs Was taken from the 
eye of Man. | 
Nature, after having diſtinguiſhed the en colour 
of each vegetable, by the contraſting colour of its flow- 
ers, and of its fruits, has followed the ſame laws in the 
forms which ſhe has given them. The moſt beautiful of 
forms, as we have ſeen, is the ſpherical form; and the moſt 
ggrecable contraſt which it 1s capable of Cm is when 
found in oppoſition to the radiating form. You will fre- 
quently find this form and its contraſt in the aggregation 
of the flowers that go by the name of radiated, as the daiſy, 
which has a circle of ſmall, white, divergent petals, ſur- 
rounding its yellow diſk : We find it likewiſe, with other 
combinations, in the blue bottle, in the aſters and a mul- 
ttude of other ſpecies. When the radiating parts of the 
ſlower are outermoſt, the ſpherical parts are inmoſt, as in R 
the ſpecies which I have juſt named; but when the firſt 
ae inmoſt, the ſpherical parts are outmoſt : This may be 
temarked in thoſe whoſe ſtamina are drawn out into length, 
nd the petals in ſpherical portions, ſuch as the flowers of 
he hawthorn and of the apple tree, and moſt part of the 
rofaceous and liliaceous plants. Sometimes the contraſt 
of the flower is with the ſurrounding parts of the plant. 
The roſe is one of thoſe in which it is moſt ſtrongly 
merked: Its diſk is formed of beautiful ſpherical por- 
A its calix is briſtled with beards, and its ſtalk with 
morns. 

When the ſpherical l is found ad in a flower, 
between the radiating and the parabolic, then there is a 
eomplete elementary generation, the effect of which is al- 
ys highly agreeable; it is this, too, which is produced 
by moſt of the flowers that have juſt been named, by the 
rolle of their calices, which terminate their projecting 
vor. 11. H h 
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items, The noſegay girls are ſo ſenſible of the value of 
this combination, that they ſell a ſimple roſe om its branch 
at a much higher price than they would aſk for a laree 
poſy of the ſame flowers, eſpecially if there are on ita | 
few buds, which preſent the charming progreſſions of the 
florification. But Nature is fo vaſt, and my incapacity ſo 
great, that I muſt reſtrict myſelf to throwing a ſimple 
glance on the contraſt, which ariſes from the ſimple op. 
poſition of forms: It is ſo univerſal, that Nature has git. 
en it to plants which had it not in themſelves, by oppoſ. 
ing them to others which have a configuration entirely 
different. | 8 115 0 
The ſpecies oppoſite in forms are almoſt always in com. 
pany. When you fall in with an old willow, on the bank 
of a river, which art has not degraded, you may frequent 
ly ſee upon it a great convolvulus covering the radiate 
foliage of the tree with its own heart formed leaves, and 
its bell ſhaped white flowers, to make up the defett of 
apparent flowers, which Nature has denied to this tree, 
Different ſpecies of ropeweed produce the ſame harmonies 
on various ſpecies of high gramineous plants. 
_ Theſe plants, called creeping, are ſcattered over the 
whole vegetable kingdom, and are appropriated, as I ſup- 


. 


pole, to each vertical ſpecies. They have a great variety } 
of methods of fixing themſelves on the upright plan, b 
which would alone merit a particular treatiſe, There are n 
ſome which turn themſelves ſpirally around the trunks of W 
foreſt trees, ſuch as the honeyſuckle ; others, as peak, p 
have hands with three to five fingers, by which they lay of 
hold of ſhrubbery : It is very remarkable, that thoſe tu 
hands do not make their appearance till they have acquit- th 
ed a height at which they begin to have occaſion for then (0 
as a ſupport ; others, as the baſtard pomegranate, attach lo! 
themſelves in form of cork ſcrew ; others form a ſimple i 
| hook with the tail of their leaf, as the naſturtium : The 3 
two I 


pink employs a ſimilar method of adheſion. Theſe 
beautiful flowers are ſupported in our gardens with rods; 
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but it would be a problem well worthy of the inveſtigation 
of Floriſts, to aſcertain what are the auxiliary plants, if 1 
may call them ſo, to which theſe were deſigned to unite. 
themſelves, in the places where they are native: Delight- 
ful groups might be formed by their reunion. 

am perſuaded that there is not a vegetable but what 
has its oppoſite in ſome parts of the Earth: Their mutu- 
al harmony is the caufe of the ſecret pleaſure which we 
feel in wild rural ſcenes, where Nature is at liberty to 
combine them. The fir tree rifes, in the foreſts of the 
North, like a' Iofty pyramid, of a dark green, and with a 
motionleſs attitude. The birch is almoſt always found in 
its vicinity, and grows to nearly the fame height, is of the 
form of an inverted pyramid, of a lively verdure, with a 
moveable foliage, continually playing about with every 
breath of the wind. The round leafed trefoil loves to grow 
in the midſt of the fine graſs, and to adorn it with its own 
flowery noſegay. > Nay, I believe that Nature has made 
thoſe deep inciſions in the leaves of a great many vegeta- 
bles, entirely in the view of facilitating alliances of this 
fort, and of opening a paſſage for the graffes, the verdure 
and dehcacy of whoſe: ſtems form with them an infinity of 
contraſts. Of this mſtances innumerable may be ſeen in 
uncultivated fields, where tufts of graſs pierce through the 
broad plants of the thiſtle and the echium. This arrange- 
ment has, likewiſe, been made, in order that the graſſes, 
winch are moſt uſeful of all vegetables, might receive a 
portion of the rain from Heaven, through the interſtices 
ok the broad foliage of thoſe privileged children of Na- 
ture, which would ſtifle every thing around them, but for 
thoſe profound inciſions. Nature does nothing merely 
for the pleaſure of doing it, but always connects with it 
ſome reaſon of utility: This appears to me the ſo much 
more decidedly marked, that the inciſions in leaves are 
much more common, and deeper in the plants and under 
ſrubbery, which riſe to no great height, than in trees, 
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The harmonies reſulting from contraſt, are to be found 
even in the waters. The reed, on the brink of rivers, 
raiſes into the air its radiating leaves, and its embrowned 
diſtaff, whereas the nymphæa extends at its feet a broad 
heart formed foliage, and roſes of yellow gold : The one 
preſents, on the waters, a continued palliſade, and the oth. 
cr a platform of verdure. | 

Similar oppoſitions prefent themſelves in the moſt 
frightful of climates. Martens, of Hamburg, who has 
given us a very good account of Spitzbergen, tells us, tha 
when the ſeamen belonging to the veſſel in which he nay. 
igated along its coaſts, heaved up the anchor, they ſeldom 
failed to bring up with it a very broad leaf of the alga ma. 
rina, ſix feet in length, and attached to a tail as long: 
This leaf was ſmooth, of a brown colour, ſpotted wit 
black, ſtriped with two white ſtripes, and made in form of 
a tongue: He calls it the plant of the rock. But what 
is very ſingular, it was uſually accompanied by a hairy 
plant, about ſix feet in length, like a horſe's tail, and form. 
ed of hairs ſo fine, that one might denominate it, ſays he, 
the ſilk of the rock. He found on thoſe diſmal ſhores, 
where the empire of Flora 1s in ſuch a ſtate of deſolation, 
the cochlearia (ſcurvy graſs) and the ſorrel, which grev 
together. The leaf of the firſt is rounded in form of a 
ſpoon, that of the other 1s lengthened into the ſhape of the 
iron head of an arrow. A Phyſician of conſiderable abil. 
ity, of the name of Bartholin,* has obſerved, that the vir. 
tues of their ſalts are as oppoſite as their configurations; 
thoſe of the firſt are alkalies, thoſe of the other are acids; 
and from their union reſults what medical men call a neu- 
tral ſalt, which they ought rather to call a harmonic ſalt, 
the moſt powertul remedy which can be employed as al 
antiſcorbutic, and the ſcurvy is a diſeaſe which is readily, 
and uſually caught in thoſe dreadful climates. 


* See Cheme!'s Hiſtory of Common Plants. 
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For my own part, I apprehend that the qualities of 
ants are harmonic as their forms; and that as often as 
we find them grouped agreeably and conſtantly, there muſt 
reſult from the union of their qualities, for nouriſhment, 
for health, or for pleaſure, a harmony as agreeable as that, 
which ariſes from the contraſt of their figures. This is 
a preſumption that I could ſupport, by referring to the in- 
tink of animals, which, in browſing on the herbage, vary 
the choice of their aliments; but this conſideration would 
lead me away from my ſubje&. 

I ſhould never come to a concluſion, were I to go into 
a detail reſpecting the harmonies of ſo many plants which 
ve undervalue, becauſe they are feeble or common. If 
ve ſuppoſe them, for thought's ſake, of the ſize of our 
trees, the majeſty of the palm tree would diſappear before 
the magnificence of their attitudes and of their propor- 
tions. Some of them, ſuch as the echium, riſe like ſuperb 
candleſticks, forming a vacuum round their centre, and 
rearing toward Heaven their prickly arms, loaded, their 
whole length through, with lamps of violet coloured 
lowers. The verbaſcum, on the contrary, extends around 
it, its broad leaves of ſolemn drapery, and ſends up from 
ts centre a long diſtaff of yellow flowers, as ſalutary to the 
ſomach, as grateful to the touch. The violet, of deep 
blue, contraſts, in the Spring, with the primroſe, expand- 
ing its golden cup with a ſcarlet brim. On the embrown- 
ed angles of the rock, under the ſhade of ancient beech 
trees, the muſhroom, white and round as an ivory piece 
lor the cheſs board, ariſes out of a bed of moſs of the moſt 
beautiful green. 

Muſhrooms alone preſent a multitude of unknown con- 
lonances and contraſts. This claſs is, firſt, the moſt vari- 
ech of all thoſe of the vegetables of our climates. Seba/- 
han le Vaillant enumerates one hundred and four ſpecies 
ot them in the vicinity of Paris, without taking into the 
«count the fungoids, which furniſh, at leaſt, a dozen 
more. Nature has diſperſed them over moſ} lady places, | 
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where they frequently form contraſts the moſt extraordi. 
nary. There are ſome which thrive only on the naked 


rock, where they preſent a foreſt of ſmall filaments, each 
of which ſupports its particular chapiter. There are ſome 
which grow on ſubſtances the moſt abject, with forms the 
moſt ſolemn ; ſuch is that which thrives on what falls 
from the horſe, and which reſembles a Roman hat, whence 
it has borrowed its name. Others preſent agreeable con. 
ſonances : Such is that which grows at the foot of the al. 
der, under the form of a cockle. What nymph has plant. 
ed a ſhell by the root of a tree of the rivers ? 

This numerous tribe appears to have its deſtiny attach. 
ed to that of the trees, which have each a muſhroom ap- 
propriated to itſelf, and rarely to be found elſewhere: 
Such are thoſe which grow only on the roots of plumb 
trees and pines. To no purpoſe does Heaven pour down | 
its copious rains; the muſhroom, under covert of its um. 
brella, receives not a ſingle drop. They derive the whole 
ſupport of life from the Earth, and from the potent vege. 
table to whoſe fortune they have united their own : Like 
thoſe little Savoyards, who are planted as poſts at the 
gates of the hotels of the Great, they extract their ſubſif. 
ence out of the ſuperfluity of another ; they grow under 
the ſhade of the Powers of the foreſt, and hve on the ſu- 
perabundance of their ſumptuous banquets. 

Other vegetables preſent oppoſitions of ſtrength to 


weakneſs in a different way, and confonances of protec- 


tion ſtill more diſtinguiſhed. Thoſe which we have been 
mentioning, like lordly Chieftains, leave their humble 
friends at their feet : The others carry them in their arms, 
and place them upon their heads. They frequently te. 
ceive the recompenſe of their noble hoſpitality. The h. 
annes which, in the Antilles Iſlands, attach themſelves {0 
the trees of the foreſt, defend them from the fury of te 
hurricane. The Gallic Oak has oftener than once feet 
itſelf an object of veneration to the Nations, from hay ing 
carried the miſtletoe in its branches. The ivy, a friend to 


monuments and tombs; the ivy, with which, in ancient 
times, they crowned the Poets who conferred immortality, 
ſometimes covers with its foliage the trunks of the ſtate- 
lieſt trees. It is one, among many, of the irreſiſtible proofs 
of the vegetable compenſations of Nature ; for I do not 
recollect that I ever ſaw the ivy on the rums of pines, of 
£rs, or of other trees whole foliage laſts all the year round. 
|: inveſts thoſe only which are ſtripped: by the hand of 
Winter. Symbol of a generous friendſhip, it attaches it- 
ſelf only to the wretched ; and when death itſelf has ſmit- 
ten its protector, it reſtores him again the honours of the 
foreſt where he lives no longer; it makes him revive, by 
decorating his ſhade with garlands of flowers, and fe ſtoons 
of undecaying verdure. 

The greateſt part of plants which grow under the ſhade, 
are adorned with the moſt vivid colours ; thus the moſſes 
diſplay the brilliancy of their emerald green on the duſky 
fides of the rocks. In the foreſts, the muſhroom and the 
xaricum diſtinguiſh themſelves by their colours from the 
roots of the trees under which they grow. The ivy de- 
taches itſelf from their gray barks by its ſhining green ; 
the miſtletoe diſcloſes its branches of a yellowiſh green, 
and its fruits ſimilar to pearls, amidſt the thick foliage of 
the oak. The aquatic convolvulus dazzles you with its 
| large white bell ſhaped flowers on the trunk of the willow. 
The virgins* bower clothes with verdure the ancient tow- 
ers, and, in Autumn, her foliage of gold and purple, ſeems 
to fix, on their ſober eminences, the rich colours of the 
ſetting Sun. Other plants, entirely concealed from the 
eye, diſcover themſelves by their pertumes. It is thus 
that the obſcure violet invites the hand of lovers to the 
boſom of the prickly ſhrub. And thus 1s verified, on ev- 
ery hand, that great Law of contraſts, which governs 
the World : No aggregation is, in plants, the effect of 
chance. | 

Nature has eſtabliſhed, in the numerous tribes of the 
regetable kingdom, a multitude of alliances, the end of 
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feel all the effe& of a perſpective. Theſe diminutions of 
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which is unknown to us. There are plants, for example, 
the ſexes of which are on different individuals, as in the 
animal Creation. There are others whom you alway 
find united in ſeveral cluſters, as if they loved to live in 
fociety ; - others, on the contrary, you almoſt always meet 
with in a ſtate of ſolitude. I preſume, that many of theſs 
relations are connected with the character of the birds 
which live on their fruits, and which refow them. The 
herbage in the meadows frequently repreſent the bearing 
of the trees in the foreſts ; there are ſome which, in ther 
foliage and proportions, reſemble the pine, the fir, and 
the oak: Nay, I believe that every tree has a conſonance 
in its correſponding herb. It is by a magic of this ſor, 
that ſmall ſpots of ground preſent to us the extent of 2 
large diſtrict. If you are under a grove of oaks, and per. 
ceive, on an adjoining hillock, tufts of germander, the fo. 
liage of which reſembles them in miniature, and you wil 


proportion extend from trees even down to moſſes, and are 
the cauſes, in part, of the pleaſure which we enjoy in wild 
rural ſcenes, where Nature has had leiſure to diſpoſe and 
accompliſh her plans. The effect of thoſe vegetable illu- 
ſions is ſo undoubtedly certain, that if you have the ground 
cleared, the extent of any particular _ when ſtrip- 
ped of its natural vegetables, appears much ſmaller than 
before. 

Nature farther employ diminiſhing ſhades of verdure 
which, being lighter on the ſummit of trees than at their 
baſe, gives them the appearance of being more lofty than 
they really are. She appropriates, beſides, the pyramidica 
form to many mountain trees, in order to increaſe the ap- 
parent elevation of their ſite; this is obſervable in the 
larch, the fir, the cypreſs, and in many other plants, which 
grow on heights. She ſometimes unites, in the ſame 
place, the effects of ſeaſons and of climates the molt op. Wb... 
polite. She clothes, in hot climates, the whole ſides of 
mountains with the vegetable called the ice plant, becauſe 
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it ſeems entirely covered over with flakes of ice you 
| would believe that, in the midſt of Summer, Boreas 
had breathed upon it all the chilling blaſts of the North. 

On the other hand, we find, in Ruſſia, moſſes in the 
midſt of Winter; which, from the red and ſmoky colour 
of their flowers, have the appearance of being ſet on fire. 
In our rainy climates, ſhe crowns the ſummits of hillocks 
with broom arid roſemary ; and the tops of ancient tow- 
ers with the yellow gilliflower: : In the midſt of the 
goomieſt day, you would imagine you ſaw the rays of ths 
Sun ſhining upon them. 

In another place, ſhe produces the effect of the wind 
in the midſt of perfect ſtillneſs. In many parts of Amer- 
ca, a bird has only to alight on a tuft of the ſenſitive 
plant, in order to put in motion the whole ſtripe, which 
ſometimes extends to three furlongs. The European trav- 
eller ſtands ſtill, and obſerves, with aſtoniſhment, the air 
tranquil, but the herbage in motion. I myſelf have ſome- 
times miſtaken, in our own woods, the murmur of pop- 
lars and of aſpins, for the bubbling of brooks. Oftener than 


whoſe herbage the winds put into an undulatory motion, 
this multiplied tremulouſneſs has transfuſed into my blood 
the imaginary coolneſs of the ſtream. 

Nature frequently employs the aerial vapours, in order 
o give a greater extent to our landſcapes. She diffuſes 
tem over the cavities of valleys, and flops them at the 
windings of rivers, giving you a glimpſe, at intervals, 
of their long canals, illuminated by the Sun. She thus 
nultiplies their plans, and prolongs their extent. She 
ſometimes withdraws this magic veil from the bottom of 
be valleys, and rolling it over the adjacent mountains, 
en which ſhe tinges it with vermillion and azure, ſhe 
tniounds the circumference of the Earth with the vault 
df Heaven. It is thus, that ſhe employs clouds as evan- 
cent as the illuſions of human life, to raiſe us to Heav- 
1; it is thus that ſhe expands over her moſt profound 
Jol. 11. 1 1 
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once, ſeated under their ſhade, on the ſkirt of a meadow, 
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myſteries, the ineffable ſenſations of infinity, and that ſhe 
withdraws from our ſenſes the perception of her Works, 
in order to convey to our minds a mote impreſſive feeling 


of them, 


ANIMAL HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


Nature, after having eſtabliſhed on a ſoil formed of 
fragments, inſenſible and lifeleſs, vegetables endowed with 
principles of lite, of growth and generation, accommodat- 
ed to theſe beings which had, together with theſe ſame 
faculties, the power of ſelf motion, diſpoſitions to inhabit 
them, paſſions to derive their nouriſhment from them, and 
an inſtin& which impels them to make a proper choice: 
Theſe are animals. I ſhall here ſpeak only of the mol 
common relations which they have with plants ; but were 
I to attempt a detail of thoſe which their innumerable 
tribes have with the elements, with each other, and with 
Man, whatever might be my ignorance, I ſhould diſcloſe 
a multitude of ſcenes ſtil] more worthy of admiration, 

In an order entirely new, Nature has not changed her 
Laws : She has eſtabliſhed the fame harmonies and the 
ſame contraſts, of animals to plants, as of plants to the el. 


ements. It would appear natural to our feeble reaſon : 
and conſonant to the great principles of our Sciences p 
which aſcribe ſo much power to analogies, and to phy | 
cal cauſes, that ſo many ſenſible beings which are p 
duced in the midſt of verdure, ſhould be, in procels0 4 
time, affected by it. The impreſſions of their parent 15 
added to thoſe of their own infancy, which ſerve to e 2 
plain ſo many appearances in the human ſpecies, acquir 4 
ing, in them, increaſing ſtrength, from generation to geg 
ration, by new tints, ought, at length, to exhibit oxen 4 Y 


theep as green as the grals on which they paſture. We 
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have obſerved, in the preceding Study, that as vegetables 
were detached from the ground by means of their green 
colour, the animals which live on verdure diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from it, in their turn, by means of their duſky 
colours; and thoſe which live on the duſky barks of trees, 
or of other dark grounds, are inveſted with colours bril- 
liant, and ſometimes green. 

On this ſubjeR, I have to remark, that many ſpecies. of 
the birds of India, which live amidſt the foliage of trees, 
as the greateſt part of paroquets, many of the colibri, 
and even of turtles, are of the fineſt green; but independ- 
ently of the white, blue and red marbled ſpots, which diſ- 
tinguiſh their different tribes, and render them perceptible 
at a diſtance upon the trees, the brilliant verdure of their 
plumage detaches them, to great advantage, from the ſol- 
emn and imbrowned verdure of thoſe ſouthern foreſts. 
We have ſeen that Nature employs this as the general 
means of diminiſhing the reflexes of the heat ; but, that 
ſhe might not confound the objects of her picture, if ſhe 
has darkened the ground of her ſcene, ſhe has beſtowed 
greater brilliancy on the dreſſes of the actors. 

It would appear that Nature has appropriated the ſpe- 
cies of animals coloured, in the moſt agreeable manner, to 

the ſpecies of vegetables, whoſe flowers are the leaſt viv- 
| 1d, as a compenſation, There are much fewer brilliant 
flowers between the Tropics, than in the temperate Zones; 
and, as a compenſation, the inſects, the birds, and even 
the quadrupeds, ſuch as ſeveral ſpecies of monkeys and 
lizards, are there arrayed in the moſt lively colours. 
hen they reſt on their proper vegetable, they form with 
them the moſt beautiful contraſts, and the moſt lovely 
harmonies. I have often ſtood ſtill, in the Weſtindies, 
to contemplate the little lizards, which live on the branch- 
ts of trees, employing themſelves in catching flies. They 
ae of a beautiful apple green, and have on their back a 
'ort of characters of the moſt vivid red, reſembling the 
letters of the Arabian alphabet, When a cocoa tree had 
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þ þ ſeveral of them diſperſed along its ſtem, neyer was then 
Wo Egyptian Pyramid of porphyry, with its hicroglyphicy 
wi ſo myſterious and ſo magnificent, in my eyes.* 
1 I have, likewiſe, ſeeks” flocks of ſmall birds, denominat. 
ed e becauſe they are red all over, ſettle on ſhrub. 
bery, the verdure of which was blackened by the Sun, and 
preſent the appearance of girandoles ſtudded with little 
burning lamps. Father du Tertre ſays, that there is not, 
i in the Antilles, a ſpectacle more brilliant, than the alight. 
= ing of coveys of the parrot ſpecies, called arras, on the 
| ſummit of a palm tree. The blue, the red and the yelloy 
; of their plumage, covers the boughs of the flowerleſs tree, 
with the moſt ſuperb enamel. Harmonies ſomewhat ſim. 
ilar may be ſeen in our own climates. The goldfinch, 
1 with his red head, and wings tipped with yellow, appears, 
Wi at a diſtance, on a buſh, like the flower of the thiſtle in 
19 which he was hatched. You would ſometimes take the 
, ſlate coloured wagtail, when perched on the extremity of 
ww the leaves of a reed, for the flower of the iris. 
4 It would be a very great curioſity to collect a grea 
. number of theſe oppoſitions, and of thoſe analogies. They 
= would lead us to a diſcovery of the plant, which is pecu- 
1 liarly adapted to each animal. Naturaliſts have paid to 
thoſe adaptations no great degee of attention ; ſuch of 
them as have written the Hiſtory of Birds, have claſſe 
ol them according to the feet, the bill, the noſtrils. Ther 
=— ſometimes ſpeak of the ſeaſons of their appearance, but 
4 | ſcarcely ever of the trees which they frequent. Thol: 
} only who, employed in making collections of butterflies 
are frequently under the neceſſity of looking for them in 
their ſtate of nymph, or caterpillar, have ſometimes diſtin 
guiſhed thoſe inſects by the names of the vegetables c 


They have ſometimes ſerved me to explain the moral ſenſe of hier 
glyphics, engraven on the obeliſks of Egypt, in honour of ker conquering 
heroes. On beholding the characters traced upon them from right to left, 
with heads, beaks and paws, they brought to 1255 recollection the little f 
eatchers of my palm trees. 
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which they found them. Such are the caterpillars of the 
tithymale, of the pine, of the elm, and ſo on, which they 
diſcovered to be peculiarly appropriated to theſe vegeta- 
ables. But there is not an animal exiſting but what may 
he referred to its own particular correſponding plant. 

We have divided plants into aerial, aquatic and terreſ- 
trial, as animals themſelves are diviſible, and we have 
found, in the two extreme claſſes, unvarying harmomes 
with their elements. They may be farther divided into 
two claſſes, into trees and herbs, as animals likewiſe are 
into volatile and quadrupeds. Nature does not aſſociate the 
two kingdoms in conſonances, but in contraſts ; that 
is, ſhe does not attach the great animals to the great veg- 
etables; but unites them contrariwiſe, by aſſociating the 
claſs of trees with that of the ſmall animals, and that of 
herbs with the great quadrupeds : And by means of theſe 
oppoſitions, ſhe beſtows adaptations of protection to the 
feeble, and of accommodation to the powerful. 

This Law is ſo general, that I have remarked, in every 
country, where there is no great variety in the ſpecies of 
graſſes, thoſe of the quadrupeds which live upon them are 
but few in number; and that wherever the ſpecies of 
trees are multiplied, thoſe of volatile are likewiſe ſo. The 
truth of this may be aſcertained by conſulting the herbals 
of many parts of America, and, among others, thoſe, of 
Guyana and of Braſil, which preſent but few varieties in 
the graſſes, but a great number in the trees. It is well 
known that Thoſe countries have, in fact, few quadrupeds 
natural to them, and that they are peopled, on the contra- 
y, with an infinite variety of birds and inſects. 

t we caſt a glance on the relations of graſſes to quadru- 
peds, we ſhall find that, notwithſtanding their apparent 
contraſts, there is actually between them a multitude of 
real correſpondencies. The ſmall elevation of the gram- 
ineous plants places them within the reach of the jaws of 
quadrupeds, whoſe head is in a horizontal polition, and 
ſrequently inclined toward the ground. Their delicate 
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ſhoots ſeem formed to be laid hold of by broad and fleſhy 
lips; their tender ſtems, eaſily ſnapped by the inciſive 
teeth; their mealy ſeeds eaſily bruiſed by the grinders, 
Beſides, their buſhy tufts, and elaſtic without being ligne 
ous, preſent ſoft litter to ponderous bodies. 

If, on the contrary, we examine the correſpondencies 
which exiſt between trees and birds, we ſhall find that the 


branches of trees may be eaſily claſped by the four toel 


feet of moſt birds, which Nature has diſpoſed in ſuch | 
manner, that by means of three before and one behind, 
they may be able to graſp the bough as with a hand, A. 
gain, the birds find, in the different tiers of the foliage, 


a ſhelter againſt the rain, the Sun, and the cold, toward 


which the thickneſs of the trunks farther contribute. The 
apertures formed in theſe, and the moſſes which grow up. 
on them, furniſh ſituations for building their neſts, and 
materials for lining them. The round or oblong ſeeds of 
trees are accommodated to the form of their bills. Such 
as bear fleſhy fruits are reſorted to by birds, which hare 
beaks pointed, or crooked, like a pick axe. 

In the iſlands of the regions ſituated between the Trop. 


| ics, and along the banks of the great rivers of America 


the greateſt part of maritime and fluviatic trees, among 
others, many ſpecies of the palm tree, bear fruits encloſed 
in very hard ſhells, whereby they are enabled to float on 
the face of the waters, which reſow them at a great dil- 
tance ; but their covering does not ſecure them from the 
attack: of the birds. The different tribes of paroquets 
which have made them their habitation, and of which! 
have reaſon to believe that there is a ſpecies appropriated 
to each ſpecies of palm tree, eaſily find means to open 
their hard caſes with hooked bills, which pierce like at 
aw}, and hold faſt like pincers. 


Nature has, farther, accommodated animals of a third 


order, which find in the bark, or in the flower of a plant, 
as many conveniencies as the quadruped has in a mead- 
ww, or the bird in the whole tree: I mean the inſets. 
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|- Certain naturaliſts have divided them into ſix great tribes, 
which they have characterized, according to cuſtom, but 
o very little purpoſe, by Greek names. They claſs them 
into colcopterous, or caſed, inſects; as the ſcarab tribe, 
ſuch are our maybugs, or chafers : Into hemipterous, or 
half caſed, as the gallinſects, ſuch is the kermés; Into 
tttrapterous farinaceous, or four mealy winged, as butter- 
flies ; into tetrapterous, without any addition, or four nak- 
ed winged, as bees; into dipterous, or two winged, as the 
common fly; and into apterous, or wingleſs, as the ant. 
But theſe fix claſſes admit of a multitude of diviſions and 
of ſubdiviſions, which unite ſpecies of inſects, of forms 
and inſtincts the moſt diſſimilar; and ſeparate a great ma- 
ny others of them which have otherwiſe a very ſtriking 
analogy among themſelves. 

Whatever may be in this, the order of animals in queſ- 
tion appears to be particularly attributed to trees. Pliny 
obſerves that ants are ſingularly fond of the grains of the 
cypreſs, He tells us, that they -attack the cones which 
contain them, on their halt opening as they arrive at ma- 
turity, and plunder them to their very laſt feed; and he 
conſiders it as a miracle of Nature, that an inſect ſo di- 
minutive ſhould deſtroy the ſeed of one of the largeſt trees 
in the World. I believe we never ſhall be able to eſtab- 
liſh, in the different tribes of inſects, a real order, and in 
the itudy of them, that pleaſure and utility of which it is 
ſuſceptible, but by referring them to the different parts of 
vegetables. Thus we might refer to the nectars of the 
lowers, the butterflies and flies which are furniſhed with 
a proboſcis for ſipping up their juices; to their ſtamina, 
thoſe flies which, like the bee, have ſpoon mouths ſcoop- 
ed out in their thighs, lined with hair, for collecting their 
powder, and four wings to aſſiſt them in carrying off their 
booty; to the leaves of plants, the common flies and the 
gallinſefts, which have pointed and hollow prongs for 
making inciſions in them, and for drinking up their flu- 
ds; to the grains, the ſcarab race, as the weevil, which 
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is deſigned to force its way into the heart of the ſeed is 
feed upon its meal, and which 1s provided with wings; 
incloſed in caſes, to prevent their being injured, and with 
a file to open for itſelf a paſſage; to the ſtem, thoſe worms 
which are quite naked, becauſe they have no need of he. 
ing clothed in a ſubſtance of wood, Which ſhelters them 
on every ſide, but they are furniſhed with augers, by the 
help of which they ſometimes go nigh to deſtroy whole 
foreſts ; finally, to the wreck of every ſort, the ants which 
come armed with pincers, and with an inſtin& of advanc 
ing in bands to cut to pieces, and to carry off every thing 
that ſuits their purpoſe. 

The deſert of this vaſt vegetable banquet 1s hurled down 

by the rainy torrents to the rivers, and thence to the Sex, 
where it preſents a new order of relation with the fiſhes. 
It is worthy of remark, that the moſt attractive baits 
which can be preſented to them, are deduced from the 
vegetable kingdom, and particularly from the grains, or 
from the ſubſtances of the plants, which have the aquatic 
characters which we have indicated, ſuch as the hard ſhell 
f the Levant, the ruſh of Smyrna, the juice of the tithy- 
mal, the Celtic ſpikenard, the cummin, the aniſe, the net- 
tle, the ſweet marjoram, the root of the birthwort, and the 
ſeed of the hemp. Thus, the relations of theſe plants 
with fiſhes confirm what has been ſaid of thoſe of their 
grains with the waters. 

By referring the different tribes of inſets to the differ. 
ent parts of plants, and in that way only, can we diſcern 
the reaſons for which Nature has been determined to be- 
ſtow on thoſe diminutive animals figures ſo extraordinary. 
We ſhould then know the uſes of their utenſils, of which 
the greater part is hitherto unknown; and we ſhould have 
continually new occaſion to admire the Divine Intell: 
gence, and to perfect our own. On the other hand, ſuch 
progreſs in knowledge would diffuſe the cleareſt light 0- 
ver many parts of plants, the utility of which | is a world 
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only with animals. 

am perſuaded, that there is not a ſingle vegetable but 
what has connected with it, at leaſt, one individual of 
each of the ſix general 1 1 850 of inſects, acknowled ged by 
Naturaliſts. As Nature has divided each genus of plants 
into different ſpecies, in order to render them capable of 
growing. in different ſituations ; ; ſhe has, in like manner, 
divided each genus of inſeQs into different ſpecies, in or- 
der to adapt them to inhabit different ſpecies of plants. 


nd different, but invariable ways, the almoſt infinite di- 
villons of the ſame branch. F or example, we conſtantly 
ind on the elm the beautiful butterfly, called the gold 
brocade, on account of its rich colouring. That which 
goes by the name of the tour omicrons, and which lives I 
know not where, always produces deſcendants impreſſed 
There is a ſpecies of bee . five Fe Sb, which lives on 
radiated lowers only; without thoſe claws, ſhe could not 
cling faſt to the plane mirrors of thoſe flowers, and load 
herſelf from their ſtamina, ſo eaſily as the common bee, 
which uſually labours at the bottom of thoſe which have 
adeep corolla, 

Not that I imagine any one plant nouriſhed, in its dif- 
ferent varieties, all the collateral branches of one family 
ot inſects. I believe that each genus of theſe extends 
nuch farther than the genus of plants which ſerves as its 
principal baſis. In this, Nature manifeſts another of her 
Lavs, by virtue of which ſhe has rendered that the beſt 
Which is the moſt common. As the animal is of a nature 
luperior to the vegetable, the ſpecies of the firſt are more 
multiplied, and more generally diffuſed than thoſe of the 
ond. For example, there are not ſo many as ſixteen 
lundred ſpecies of plants in the vicinity of Paris; but 
thin the ſame compaſs there are enumerated near ſix 
ouland ſpecies of flies. This leads me to preſume, 
Jol. 11. K k 


unknown to Botaniſts, 11 they have conſonances 
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therefore, that the different tribes of plants crofs with thoſe 
of animals, which renders their ſpecies ſuſceptible of dif. 
ferent harmonies. Of this a judgment may be formed 
from the variety of taſtes, in birds of the fame famih. 
The black headed yellow hammer neftles in the ivy; the 
red headed in walls, in the neighbourhood of hemp fields; 
the brown yellow hammer builds on trees by the high, 
way's fide, where ſhe finiſhes off her neſt with horſe hai, 
A dozen fpecies of that bird are enumerated in our cli. 
mates, each of which has its particular department. Ou 
different ſorts of larks are likewiſe apportioned to differ. 
ent ſituations ; to the woods, to the meadows, to the heaths, 
to arable lands, and to the ſhores of the Sea. 

Very intereſting obſervations may be made reſpetting 
the duration of vegetables, which are unequal, though 
fubjugated to the influences of the ſame elements. The 
oak ſerves as a monument to the nations: and the nfo. 


| ©, , —— —_— 


cium, which grows at his foot, lives only a fingle da q 
All I thall ſay upon this head, in general, is, that the pe 2 
riod of their decay is by no means regulated in conform, 
ty to that of their growth; neither is that of their fecun Wl... 
dity proportioned to their weakneſs, to climates, or g 
ſeaſons, as ſome have pretended. Pliny* quotes inſtan eig 
ces of holmes, of plane trees, and of cypreſſes, which ex by 
Hed in his time, and which were more ancient than Rome the 
that is, more than ſeven hundred years old. He fart. 
tells us, that there were till to be ſeen near Troy, aroun ope 
the tomb of Illus, oaks which had been there from Moin 


time that Troy took the name of Ilium, which carries T 
back to an antiquity much more remote. 

I have ſeen, in Lower Normandy, in a village chur 
yard, an aged yew, planted in the time of William tb 


| mort 
Conqueror; it is ſtill crowned with verdure, though "WW O. 
trunk cavernous, and through and through pervious ag 


the day, reſembles the ſtaves of an old caſk. Nay, the 


* Natural Hiſtory, book xvi. chap. 44. 
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ire buſhes which ſeem to have immortality conferred up- 
on them. We find, in many parts of the kingdom, haw- 
thorns, which the devotion of the Commonalty has conſe- 
crated by images of the Virgin, and which have laſted for 
ſeveral ages, as may be aſcertained by the inſcriptions up- 
on the chapels which have been reared in the vicinity. 
But, in general, Nature has proportioned the duration 
and the fecundity of plants to the demands of animal lite. 
A great many plants expire as ſoon as they have yielded 
their ſeed, which they commit to the winds. There are 
one, ſuch as muſhrooms, whoſe exiſtence is limited to a 
es days, as the ſpecies of flies which feed upon them. 
"WE Others retain their ſeeds all the Winter through, for the 
ule of the birds; ſuch are the fruits of moſt ſhrubs. 
5 The fecundity of plants is by no means regulated ac- 
cording to their ſize; but proportionally to the fecundity 
of the animal ſpecies which is to feed upon them. The 
pannic, and the ſmall millet, and ſome other gramineous 
plants, ſo uſeful to man and beaſt, produce incomparably 
more grains than many plants, both greater and ſmaller 
than themſelves, There are many herbs which perpet- 
ute themfelves, by their ſeeds, only once a year; but the 
chickweed renovates itſelf by its ſeeds, up to ſeven or 
eight times, without being interrupted in the proceſs even 
by Winter, It produces ripe ſeeds within fix weeks from 
the time of its being ſown. The capſule, which contains 
them, then inverts itſelf, turning toward the earth and half 
opens, to leave them at liberty to be carried away by the 
winds, and the rains, which ſow them again every where. 
This plant enſures, the whole year through, the ſubſiſt- 
face of the {ſmall birds of our climates. Thus, Provi- 
tence is ſo much the more. powerful, as the creature is 
nore feeble. | 
Other plants have relations to animals the more tender- 
0 affecting, in proportion as climates and ſeaſons ſeem to 
nereiſe over the animal the greater degree of ſeverity. 
Were we enabled to inveſtigate theſe adaptations: to the 
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bottom, they would explain all the varieties of vegetation, 
in every latitude, and in every ſeaſon. Wherefore, for 
example, do moſt of the trees of the North ſhed their 
leaves in Winter ; and wherefore do thoſe of the South re. 
tain theirs all the year round ? Wherefore, in defiance of 
the Winter's cold in the North, do the firs there continue 

always clothed with verdure ? It is a matter of no ſmall 
difficulty to diſcover the cauſe of this; but the end is ob. 
_ viouſly diſcernible. If the birch and the larch of the 
North drop their foliage, on the approach of Winter, it i 
to furniſh litter to the beaſts of the foreſt ; and if the pyr. 
amidical fir there retains its leaves, it is to afford them 
ſhelter amidſt the ſnows. This tree then preſents to the 
birds the moſſes which are ſuſpended on its branches, and 
its cones repleniſhed with ripe kernels. In their vicinity, 
oft times, thickets of the ſervice tree diſplay for their uſe 
the ſhining cluſters of their ſcarlet berries. 

In the Winters of our climates, -many evergreen ſhrubs, 
as the ivy, the privet and others, which remain loaded 
with black or red fruit, contraſting ſtrikingly with the 
ſnow, as the prime print, the thorn and the eglantine, pre. 
ſent to the winged creation both a habitation and food, 
In the countries of the Torrid Zone, the earth is clothed 
with freſh liannes, and ſhaded with trees of a broad foliage, 
under which animals find a cool retreat. The trees them: 
ſelves, of thoſe climates, ſeem afraid of expoling thel 
fruits to the burning heat of the Sun: Inſtead of reariny 
them as a cone, or exhibiting them on the circumference 
of their heads, they frequently conceal them under a thick 
foliage, and bear them attached to their trunks, or at ti 
ſprouting of their branches: Such are the jacquier, the be 
nana, the palm tree of every ſpecies, the papayer, and: 
multitude of others. If their fruits invite not the animal 1! 
externally, by vivid colours, they call them by the noile 
which they excite. The lumpiſh | cocoanut, as it falls 
from the hei ght of the tree which bears it, makes the eart 
reſound to a conſiderable diſtance. The black pods 
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the canneficier, when ripe, and agitated by the wind, pro- 
duce, as they claſh againſt each other, a ſound reſembling 


the tic tac of a mill. When the grayifh fruit of the gen- 


ipa of the Antilles comes to maturity, and falls from the 
tree, it bounces on the ground with a noiſe like the re- 
port of a piſtol.* Upon this ſignal, more than one gueſt, 

no doubt, reſorts thither in queſt of a repaſt. This fruit 
ſeems particularly deſtined to the uſe of the land crabs, 

which are eagerly fond of it, and very foon grow fat on 
this kind of food. It would have anſwered no purpoſe 
to them to ſee it on the tree, which they are incapable of 
climbing ; but they are informed of the moment when it 
is proper for food, by the noiſe of its fall. 

Other fruits, as the jaque and mango, affect the ſenſe 
of ſmelling in animals ſo powertully, as to be perceptible 
more than the quarter of a league diſtant, when the fruit 
is to windward, I believe that this property, of emitting 
a powerful perfume, is likewiſe common to ſuch of our 
fruits as lie concealed under the foliage, apricots, for in- 
ſtance. There are other vegetables which manifeſt them- 
ſelves to animals, if I may uſe that expreſſion, only in the 
night time. The jalap of Peru, or the belle of the night, 
opens not her ſtrongly ſcented flowers except in the dark. 
The flower of the naſturtium, or nun, which is a native of 
the ſame country, emits, in the dzrk, a phoſphoric light, 


obſerved, for the firſt time, in Europe, by a daughter ol 


the celebrated Linneus. 


The properties of theſe plants convey a happy idea of 


thoſe delightful climates, in which the nights are ſuf- 
liciently. calm, and ſufficiently luminous to diſcloſe a 
new order of ſociety among animals. Nay, there are in- 


ſects which ſtand in no need of any pharos to aſſiſt them 


in ſteering their nocturnal courſes. They carry their lan- 
terns about them; ſuch are the ſpecies of luminous flies. 
They ſcatter themſelves, ſometimes, in the groves of ory 


Father du Tertre's Hiſtory of the Antilles, 
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ange trees, of papayas, and other fruit trees, in the midf 
of the darkeſt night. They dart, at once, by ſeveral reit. 
erated beatings of their wings, a dozen of fiery ſtreams, 
which illuminate the foliage and fruits of the trees where. 
on they ſettle, with a golden and bluiſh light ;* then, all 
at once repreſſing their motion, they plunge again into ob. 
ſcurity. They alternately reſume and intermit this ſport 
during the whole night. Sometimes there are detached 
from them ſwarms of brilliant ſparks of light, which riſe 
into the air, like the emanations of a firework. 
Were we to ſtudy the relations which plants have to 
animals, we ſhould perceive in them the uſe of many of 
the parts, which are frequently conſidered as production 
of the caprice, and of the confuſion, of Nature. So wide. 
ly extended are thoſe relations, that it may be confidently 
affirmed, that there is not a down upon a plant, not an 
intertexture of a ſhrub, not a cavity, not a colour of leaf, 
not a prickle, but what has its utility. Theſe wonderful 
harmonies are eſpecially to be remarked, with relation to 
the lodgings and the neſts of animals. If, in hot coun. 
tries, there are plants loaded with down, it is becauſe 
there are moths, entirely naked, which clip off their fleece, 
and weave it into clothing. There is found, on the banks 
of the Amazon, a ſpecies of reed, from twentyfive to 
thirty feet high, the ſummit of which 1s terminated by a 
large ball of earth. This ball is the workmanſhip of the 
ants, which retire thither at the time of the rains, and of 
the periodical inundations of that river : They go up, and 
deſcend along the cavity of this reed, and live on the 


refuſe which is then ſwimming around them on the fur- | 


face of the water. 
It is, I preſume, for the purpoſe of furniſhing ſimilar 
retreats to many ſmall inſe&s, that Nature has hollowed 


the ſtems of moſt of our plants of the ſhore. The valil-. | 


= Conſult the ſame Work of du Tertre. 
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neria,* which grows in the ſtream of the Rhone, and car- 
cies its lower on a ſpiral ſtem, capable of being drawn 
out in proportion to the rapidity of the ſudden ſwellings 
of that river, has holes pierced through at the baſis of its 
leaves, the uſe of which is much more extraordinary, If 
you take up this plant by the root, and put it into a large 
veſſel full of water, you perceive, at the baſis of its leaves, 
maſſes of a bluiſſ jelly, which inſenſibly lengthen into 
pyramids of a beautiful red. Theſe pyramids preſently 
furrow themſelves into flutings, which diſengage from the 
ſummit, invert themſelves all around, and preſent, by 
their expanſion, very beautiful flowers formed. of rays 
purple, yellow and blue. By little and little, each of 
theſe lowers advances out of the cavity in which it 1s 
partly contained, and withdraws to ſome diſtance from the 
plant, remaining, however, attached to it, by a ſmall fila- 
ment. You then perceive each of the rays of which thoſe 
lowers are compoſed, aſſume a motion peculiar to itſelf, 
which communicates a circular movement to the water, 
and precipitates to the centre of each of them all the 
ſmall bodies which are floating around. If thoſe won- 
derful expanſions are diſturbed by any ſudden ſhock, im- 
mediately every filament contracts, all the rays cloſe, and 
all the pyramids retire into their cavities ; for thoſe pre- 
tended flowers are polypules. ö 

There are, in certain plants, parts which may be con- 
ſidered as characters of uncultivated Nature, but which 
are like all the reſt of her Works, evident proofs of the 
wiſdom and providence of her AUTHOR ; ſuch are the 
prickles. Their forms are varied without end, eſpecially 


* Conſult, with regard to the Valiſneria, the Voyage of an anonymous 
Engliſh traveller, performed in the year 1750, to France, Italy, and the 
Iſands of the Archipelago, in four ſmall volumes, vol. i. It is ſtored with 
judicious obſervations of every kind, Conſult likewiſe, reſpecting the gen- 
ipa, and the different fruits, plants, and animals of ſouthern countries, the 
iprightly Father du Tertre, the patriotic Father Charlevoix, John de Laet, the 
Hiſtorian, and all travellers who have written on the ſubje& of Nature, 
Without the ſpirit of . aſſiſted by the light of reaſon alone. 
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in hot countries. Some are ſhaped like ſaws, like hooks, 
like needles, like the head of a halberd, and like caltroyy, 
ſome of them are round like awls, ſome triangular, like 
the ſhoemaker's piercer, and ſome flattened like a lance, 
There 1s no leſs variety in their aggregations. Some are 
arranged on the leaves in balls, like thoſe of the opuntia; 
others in ſtripes, like thoſe of the Peruvian taper. Some 
are inviſible, as thoſe of the ſhrub of the Antilles, known 
by the name of captain's wood. The leaves of this form. 
idable plant, appear, on the upper ſide, ſmooth and ſhin. 
ing ; but they are covered, on the under ſide, with very 
delicate prickles, which are inſerted in ſuch a manner, 
that, apply your hand to them ever ſo cautioully, it is im- 
poſlible to avoid pricking your fingers. 

There are other thorns planted only on the ſtems of 
plants, others are on their branches. In our climates, 
they are ſcarcely ever to be found, except on ſhrubbery, 
and on a few trees ; but in both Indies, they are ſcattered 
over a great many ſpecies of trees. Their very various 
forms and diſpoſitions have relations, of which the great. 
eſt part are to us unknown, to the ſecurity and defence of 
the birds which live upon them. It was neceſſary that 

many of the trees of thoſe countries ſhould be armed with 
thorns, becauſe many quadrupeds are there to be found, 
capable of climbing them, to eat the eggs and the young 
of birds, ſuch as the monkey, the civet cat, the tyger, the 
wild cat, the muſk rat, the opoſſum, the wild rat and even 
the common rat. | | . 
The Aſiatic acacia“ preſents to its winged inhabitants 


a retreat abſolutely inacceſſible to their enemies. It bears 
| | TY 
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There is a plant of the Aſiatic acacia to be ſeen in that beautiful garden ( 
adjacent to the iron gate of Chaillot, which formerly belonged to the virtu- red 
: ous Chevalier de Cenſin. As to the name of falſe acacta, given to the acaci 
ul of America, I mult obſerve, that Nature produces nothing falſe. She has 
1 given varieties of all her productions, in all Countries, in order to beſtow ver) 
upon them relations adapted to the elements and to animals; and when we It i 
do not find in theſe the characters which we have aſſigned to them, the charge It is 
of falſhood is not, in juſtice, to be fixed on her Works, but on our ſyſtems, - 
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no prickles on its trunk, and in its branches; but at the 
height of ten or twelve feet, preciſely at the place where 


the tree begins to branch off, there is a belt of ſeveral 


rows of large thorns, from ten to twelve inches in length, 
preſenting an 1mpenetrable rampart of ſpikes, nearly re- 
ſembling the iron head of a halberd. The collar of the 
tree is encircled by it in ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſi- 
ble for any quadruped to get up. The acacia of America, 
improperly called the falſe acacia, has its prickles 2 
into hooks, and ſcattered over its branches, undoubtedly 
from ſome unknown relation of oppoſition to the ſpecies 
of quadruped which makes war on the bird that inhab- 
its it. 

There are, in the Antilles Iſlands, trees which have no 
thorny prickles, but which are much more ingeniouſly 
protected than if they had. A plant known in thoſe coun- 
tries by the name of the prickly thiſtle, which is a ſpecies 
of creeping taper, attaches its roots, ſimilar to filaments, 
0 the trunk of one of thoſe trees, and runs to the ground 
all around it, to a conſiderable diſtance, croſſing its branch- 
es one over another, and forming an incloſure of them 


duces a fruit very grateful to the palate. On beholding 
a tree, the foliage of which is harmleſs, filled with birds 
that have there fixed their habitation, ſurrounded about 
the roots by one of thoſe prickly thiſtles, and you are pre- 
lented with the idea of one of thoſe commercial defence- 
leſs cities, apparently acceſſible on every fide, but protect- 
ed all around by a citadel, encompaſſing it with extended 
imrenchments. Thus the tree is on one fide, and its thorn 
on the other. | | 
Quadrupeds, which live on the eggs of birds, would be 
reduced to great diſtreſs, did not Nature ſometimes pro- 
duce, on the ſummits of thoſe very trees, a vegetable of 
rery extraordinary form, which opens a paſlage to them. 
It is, in every reſpect, the oppoſite of the prickly thiſtle, 
lr is a root of two feet in length, as thick as a man' s leg, 
VOL, II. L1 


which no quadruped dares to approach. It hkewiſe pro- 
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ck as if ot with a bodkin, and adhering to: 
branch of the tree, by a multitude of filaments, ſomewhat 
in the ſame way that the prickly thiſtle is affixed to the 
under part of its trunk. Like the other, it derives jt, 
nouriſhment from the tree, and emits from ten to twelye 
great leaves, in form of a heart, of about three feet in 
length, and two feet in breadth, reſembling the leaves of 
the nymphæa. Father du Tertre calls it the falſe root of 
China. What is fhll more extraordinary, it lets fall 
from the top of the tree on which it is placed, in a per. 
pendicular direction, very ſtrong cordage, of the ſize of 
quill, the whole length through, which takes root on 
reaching the ground. The plant itſelf emits no ſmell, but 
this cordage ſmells ſtrongly of garhc. Undoubtedly, 
when a monkey, or ſome ſuch clambering animal, per. 
ceives this broad ſtandard of verdure, to no purpoſe does 
the tree oppoſe, around its root, a fortification of thorns, 
this ſignal announces that he has a friend within the for. 
treſs : The ſmell of the cordage, which deſcends down to 
the ground, directs him to the ſcaling ladder, even during 
the night; and while the birds are ſleeping in ſecurity on 
their neſts, confident in the ſtrength of their bulwarks, 
the enemy gets poſſeſſion of the town through the ſub- 


urbs. 

In thoſe countries, the thorns upon the trees afford 
protection even to the infetts. Bees there carry on their 
honey making proceſſes in the aged trunks of prickly 
trees, hollowed by the hand of Time. It is very remark 
able that Nature, who has provided whis reſource for th 
bees of America, has withheld from them a ſting, as 1 


cat 
thoſe on the trees were ſufficient for their defence. In 
lieve that to this reaſon it may be aſcribed, though no nee 
tention has been paid to it, that we have never hithertd $ 


been able to rear in the Antilles Iflands, the honey bee 
of the country. They refuſed, no doubt, to take up thell . 
abode in domeſtic hives, becauſe they did not conlia... 
themſelves 2s there in a ſtate of ſecurity ; - but might, pe 1. 
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haps, have been induced to make that choice, had the 
hives, to which they were invited, been decorated and de- 
fended by thorns. : 

If Nature employs prickly vege: tables for the defence 
eren of flies againſt the attacks of quadrupeds, ſhe ſome- 
mes makes uſe of the ſame means for delivering quadru- 
neds from the perſecution of common flies. She has, in 
truth, beſtowed on thoſe which are the moſt expoſed 
to it, manes and tails, armed with long hair, to drive them 
ay; but the multiplication of thoſe inſects is ſo rapid 
in warm and humid ſeaſons and countries, as to threaten 
deſtruction to the whole race of animals. One of the veg- 
etable barriers, oppoſed to them by Nature, is the dzo0naa 
nu ci pla. This plant bears on one and the ſame branch, 
oppolite little leaves, beſmeared with a ſugary liquor, re- 
ſembling manna, and ſtudded with very ſharp prickles. 
When a fly perches on one of thoſe little leaves, they in- 
lantly cloſe with a ſpring, like the jaws of a wolf trap, 
and the fly is ſpitted through and through. 

There is another ſpecies of the dionœa which catches 
thoſe inſects with its flower. When the fly attempts to 
extract its nectareous juices, the corolla, which is tubu- 
lous, ſhuts at the collar, ſeizes the inſect by the proboſcis, 
and thus puts it to death. This plant is cultivated in the 
Royal Garden. It is obſervable, that its cup formed flow- 
er is white, radiated with red, and that theſe two colours 
unverfally attract flies, from their natural avidity of milk 
and of blood. 

There are aquatic plants, armed with thorns, proper for 
caching fiſhes. You may ſee in the Royal Garden, an 
merican plant, called martinia, the flower of which has 
very agreeable odour, and which, from the form of its 
rounded leaves, the fleekneſs of their tails and of their 
lems, has all the aquatic characters which have been in- 
cated, It has this farther character peculiar to itſelf, 
Mat it tran{pires ſo copioully as to appear to the touch in 

{Late of continual humidity, I can have no doubt, there- 
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fore, that. this plant grows in America on the brink of the 
water. But the ſhell which envelops its ſeeds poſſeſſes 3 
very extraordinary nautical character. It reſembles a fi 
half dried, white and black, with a long fin upon the back, 
The tail of this fiſh is drawn out into great length, and 
terminates in a very ſharp point, bent into the form of 
fiſh hook. This tail uſually ſeparates into two, and thus 
preſents a double hook. The configuration of this vege. 
table fiſh is completely ſimilar in ſize, and in form, to the 
hook which is employed at ſea for catching goldneys, and 
at the head of which is figured, in linen, a flying fiſh, with 
this exception, that the goldney hook has but one curre 
and barb, whereas the ſhell of the martinia has two, which 
muſt render its effect more infallible. This ſhell contains 
ſeveral black ſeeds, ſhrivelled, and ſimilar to the globules 
of the ſheep's dung flattened. 

As I poſſeſs but few books on Botany, I did not know 
of what country the martinia was a native ; but having 
lately conſulted the Work of Linneus, I find that we got 
it from Vera Cruz. The celebrated Naturaliſt, whom! 
have juſt mentioned, diſcovers, in this ſhell, no reſem- 
blance but that of a woodcock's head ; but had he ever 
ſeen the hook for goldneys, he could not poſſibly have 
heſitated about preferring this ſimilitude, in the appear- 
ance, in as much as the extremity of this pretended beak 


bends back into two hooks, which prick like needles, and 0 
are, as well as the whole ſhell, and the tail, by which it i 5 
united to the ſtem, of a ligneous and horny ſubſtance, not I 

eaſily broken aſunder. John de Laet * tells us, that the b 

land of Vera Cruz is on a level with the Sea, and that it b 

port, called S7. John de Hulloa, is formed by a ſmall i- 

land, no higher than the water; ſo that, ſays he, when te pc 

tide riſes very high, the land wholly diſappears. th 


Such inundations are very common at the bottom of the 
Gulfof Mexico, as we learn frem the relation which Dain 


„ Hiſtory of the Weſtindies, book v. chap. 18. 


ſier has given us of the Bay of Campechy, which is in 
that vicinity. Hence I preſume, that the martinia, which 

ows on the inundated ſhores of Vera Cruz, has certain 
relations, which we know nothing of, to the fiſhes of the 
Sea; in as much as the ſeeds of ſeveral trees and plants 
of thoſe countries, deſcribed by John de Laet, poſſeſs very 
curious nautical forms. A drawing of the martinia, tak- 
en from Nature, is preſented fronting page 221 of this 


Volume. = | 
But there is no occaſion to reſort to foreign plants, for 


aſcertaining the exiſtence of vegetable relations to animal. 


The bramble, which affords, in every field through which 
we paſs, a ſhelter to ſo many birds, has its prickles formed 
into hooks ; ſo that it not only prevents the cattle from 
diſturbing the birds' retirement, but frequently lays them 
under contribution for a flake of wool or hair, proper for 
finiſhing off their neſts, as a repriſal for hoſtility commit- 
ted, and an indemnification for damages ſuſtained. Pliny 
alleges, that this gave rife to the pretended animoſity be- 
tween the Jinnet and the aſs. This quadruped, whole pal- 
ate is proof againſt thorns, frequently browſes on the ſhrub 
in which the linnet builds her neſt. She 1s fo terrifi- 
ed at his voice, that on hearing it, ſays he, ſhe kicks down 
her eggs; and her callow brood die with terror of it. But 
ſhe makes war upon him, in her turn, by fixing her attack 
on the ſcratches made in his hide by the prickles, and 
picking the fleſh in thoſe tender parts, to the very bone. 
lt muſt be a very amuſing ſpectacle to view the combat 
between the little and melodious ſongſter, and the dull, 
braying, but otherwiſe inoffenſive, animal. 

Did we know the animal relations of plants, we ſhould 
poſſeſs ſources of intelligence reſpecting the inſtincts of 
the brute creation, with which we are totally unacquaint- 
ed. We ſhould know the origin of their friendſhips, and 
ot their animoſities, at leaſt as to thoſe which are formed 
in lociety; for with regard to ſuch as are innate, I do not 
believe that the cauſe of them was ever revealed to any 
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man. Theſe are of a different order, and belong to anoth. 
er world. How ſhould ſo many animals have entered in. 
to life, under the dominion of hatred, without having been 
- offended ; furniſhed with {kill and induſtry, without hay. 
ing ſerved an apprenticeſhip ; ; and directed by an inſtindt 
more infallible t 


* 
« 
«A 


than experience? How came the electri. 
cal power to be conferred on the torpedo, inviſibility on 
the cameleon, and the light of the ſtars themſelves on a 
fly? Who taught the aquatic bug to ſlide along the wa- 
ters, and another ſpecies of the ſame denomination to ſwim 
upon the back; both the one and the other for catching 
their prey, ch hovers along the ſurface? The water 
ſpider is ſtill more ingemous. She encloſes a bubble of 
air in a contexture of filaments, takes her ſtation in the 
middle, and plunges to the bottom of the brook, where 
the air bubble appears like a globule of quickſilver, 
There, ſhe expatiates under the ſhade of the nymphza, 
exempted from the dread of every foe. If, in this ſpecies, 
two individuals, different in ſex, happen to meet, and to 
ſuit each other, the two globules, being in a ſtate of ap- 
proximation, become united into one, and the two inletts 
are in the ſame atmoſphere. The Romans, who conſtrud- 
ed on the ſhores of Baize, ſaloons underneath the waves of 
the Sea, in order to enjoy the coolneſs, and the murmur- 
ing noiſe of the waters, during the heats of Summer, were 
| leſs dexterous, and leſs voluptuous. If a man united in 
himſelf thoſe marvellous faculties which are the portion 
of inſects, he would paſs for a god with his fellow crea- 
tures. 

It is of i importance for us to be acquainted | with, at leaſt, 


ſuch inſects as deſtroy thoſe which are offenſive to Man. | 


We might turn their mutual hoſtility to good account, 
by converting it into the means of our own repole. The 
ſpicer hos the flies in nets ; the formicaleo ſurpriſes 
the ants in a tunnel of ſand ; the four winged ichneumon 


ſeizes the butterflies on the wing. There is another ich- 
neumon, ſo ſmall and fo cunning, that it lay s an egg in the 
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anus of the vine fretter. Man has it in his power to mul- 
tiply at pleaſure the families of inſets which are uſeful 
o him; and may find means of diminiſhing ſuch as make 
depredations on his agricultural poſſeſſions. The ſmall 
birds of our groves tender him, to the ſame effect, ſervices 
of ſtill greater extent, and accompanied with other cir- 


cumſtances inexpreſſibly agreeable. They are all direct- 


ed by inſtin& to live in his vicinity, and about the paſ- 
tures and habitations of his flocks and herds. A ſingle 
ſpecies of them might frequently be ſufficient to protect 
the cattle from the inſebts which infeſt them through the 
Summer. - 

There is in the North a gadfly, called Kourbma by 1 
Laplanders, and by the Learned, g ru rangiferinus, 
which torments the domeſtic reindeer to ſuch a degree as 
to force them in agony to the mountains, and ſometimes 
actually plague them to death, by depoſiting their eggs in 
the ſkin of the animal. Many diſſertations have, as the 
cuſtom is, been compoſed on this ſubject, but no remedy 
for the evil has been propoſed. I am convinced there 
\ muſt be birds in Lapland, which would deliver the rein- 
deer from this formidable inſect, did not the Laplanders 
terrify them away by the noiſe of their fowling pieces. 
Theſe arms of civilized Nations have overſpread with bar- 
bariſm all our plains. The birds, deſtined to embelliſh 
the habitation of Man, withdraw from it, or approach 
with tinudity and miſtruſt. The ſound of mulketry ought 
to be prohibited, at leaſt, around the haunts of the harm- 
leſs cattle, When the birds are not ſcared away by the 
ſoy ler, they follow their inſtincts. 

I have frequently ſeen in the Iſle of France, a ſpecies 
ok ftarling, called martin, imported thither from India, 
perch familiarly on the back and horns of the oxen, to 
pick them clean. To this bird that iſland ſtands indebt- 
ed, at the preſent day, for the deſtruction of the locuſts, 
which, in former times, committed ſuch ravages upon it. 
ln thoſe of our European rural ſcenes whych ſtill exhibit, 
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on the part of Man, ſome degree of hoſpitality toward the 
innocent warblers, he has the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſtork 
build her neſt en the ridge of his houſe ; the ſwallow flut. 
ter about in his apartments : And the wagtail, along the 


trom the gnats. 

The foundation of all this variety of pleaſant and uſe. 
ful knowledge is laid in the ſtudy of plants. Each of 
them 1s the focus of the life of animals, the ſpecies of 
which there collect in a a point, as the rays of a circle at 
their centre. | 

As ſoon as the Sun, arrived i in his annual progreſſion, at 
the ſign of the Ram, has given the ſignal of Spring to 
our Hemiſphere, the rainy and warm wind of the South 
takes its departure from Africa, ſwells the Seas, elevates 
the rivers above their banks, ſo that they inundate the 
adjacent plains, and fatten them with their fertilizing 
flime ; and levels, in the foreſts, the aged trees, the decay- 
ed trunks, and every thing that preſents an obſtacle to 
future vegetation. It melts the ſnows which cover our 
helds, and forcing its way to the very Pole, it breaks to 
pieces, and diſſolves the enormous maſſes of ice which 
Winter had there accumulated. When this revolution, 
known all over the Globe by the name of the equinottul 
gale, has taken place, in the month of March, the Sun 
revolves night and day around our Pole, ſo that there is 
not a ſingle point, in the whole northern Hemiſphere, that 
can eſcape his heat. 

Every ſtep he advances in his courſe through the Heu. 
ens, a new plant makes its appearance on the Earth, Each 
of them ariſes in ſucceſſion, and occupies its proper fta. 


tion at the hour aſſigned to it; at one and the ſame inſtant} 
it receives the light in its flowers, and the dew of Heaven 
on its foliage. In proportion to its progreſs in growth, 
the different inſet tribes which thence derive their nou- Wor 
iſhment, likewiſe diſplay their exiſtence, and untold their re { 
characters. At this epocha, too, each ſpecies of bird 1% Wins 
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forts ta the ſpecies of plant with which ſhe is nab; 
there to build her neſt, and to feed her young with the 
animal prey which 1t preſents to her, to ſupply the want 
of the ſeeds which 1t has not as yet produced. We preſ- 


habitations from the vermin, by planting her neſt around 
us. The quail forſakes Africa, and grazing the billows 
of the Mediterranean, and in troops innumerable, is ſcat- 
tered over the boundleſs meadows of the Ukraine. The 
heathcock purſues his courſe northward as far as Lap- 
land. The wild ducks and geeſe, the ſilvery ſwans, form- 
ing long triangular ſquadrons in the air, advance to the 


times adored in Egypt, which ſhe abandons, croſſes over 
Europe, halting here and there to take repoſe, even 1n 
great cities, on the roofs of the houſes of hoſpitable Ger- 
many. All theſe birds feed their young on the inſects 
adreptiles which the newly es 5 plants have foſter- 
ed into life. 

Then, too, it is that the fiſhes ilue in 5 from the 
northern abyſſes of the Ocean, allured to the mouths of 
nvers by clouds of inſects, which are confined entirely to 
their waters, or expand into life along their banks. They 
tem the watery current in ſhoals, and advance, ſkipping 
nd ſpringing, up to the very ſources of the ſtream ; oth- 
rs, as the northcapers, ſuffer themſelves to be ſwept into 
the general current of the Atlantic Ocean, and appear, in 
form of a ſhip's bottom, on the coaſts of Brafil, and on 
thoſe of Guinea. 

Quadrupeds themſelves, likewiſe, then undertake long 
peregrinations. Some proceed from the South to the 
North, with the Sun ; others from Eaſt to Weſt. There 
re fone which coaſt along the rugged chains of moun- 
tains ; others follow the courſes of rivers which have 
tever been navigated. Lengthened columns of black cats 

„„ M m ; 


ently behold the tribes of birds of paſſage flock. thither, 
in queſt of the portion which Nature has provided for 
them likewiſe. Firſt comes the ſwallow, to preſerve our 


rery iſlands adjacent to the Pole. The ſtork, in former 
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tle paſture, in America, along the banks of the Mechaf. 
ſipi,“ which they cauſe to tefoind with their bellowing, 
Numerous ſquadrons of horſes traverſe the rivers and the 
deſerts of Tartary ; and wild ſheep ſtray bleating amid} 
its vaſt ſolitudes. Theſe flocks have neither overſeer nor 
ſhepherd to guide them through the deſert, to the muſic 


of the pipe; but the expanſion of herbage which they 


know, determines the moment of their departure, and the 
limits of their progreſs. It is then that each animal inhib.- 
its his natural ſituation, and repoſes under the ſhade of the 
vegetable of his fathers. It is then that the chains of har. 
mony exert all their force, and that all, being animated by 
conſonances, or by contraſts, the air, the waters, the for. 
eſts, and the rocks, ſeem to be vocal, to be OY 
to be tranſported with delight. 

But this vaſt concert can be comprehended by celeſtial 
Intelligences only. To Man it is ſufficient, in order to 
findy Nature with advantage, that he limit his reſearches 
to the ſtudy of one ſingle vegetable. It would be necel. 
tary, for this purpoſe, to make choice of an aged tree, i 
jome ſolitary fituation. From the characters which have 
been indicated, a judgment might eaſily be formed, whether 
it be in its natural poſition ; but ſtill better from its beau- 
ty, and from the acceſſories which Nature uniformly ph. 
ces in connexion with it, where the hand of Man has no 
interpoſed to derange the operations. The ſtuden 
would firſt obſerve its elementary relations, and the {tris 
ing characters which diſtinguiſh the different ſpecies d 

the ſame genus, fome of which grow at the ſources of 
ers, and others at the place of their diſcharge into the V 
cean. He would afterwards examine its convolvuluſe 
its moſſes, its miſtletoes, its ſcolopendræ, the muſhroon 
of its roots, nay, the very graſſes which grow under it 
{hade. He would perceive, in each of its vegetables, ne 
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elementary relations, adapted to the places which they oc- 
cupy, and to the tree which ſuſtains, or ſhelters them. 

His attention might next be directed to the various ſpe- 
cies of animals which reſort to it as a habitation, and he 
would preſently be convinced, that, from the ſnail up to 
the ſquirrel, there is not a fingle one, but what has deter- 
minate and characteriſtic relations to the dependencies of 
its vegetation. 

If the tree in queſtion were growing in a foreſt; itſelf 


have, in its vicinity, the tree which Nature deſigned 
hould contraſt with it in the ſame ſite, as, for example, 
the birch with the fir. It is farther probable, that the ac- 
ceſſory vegetables and animals of this laſt, would, in like 
manner, form a contraſt with thoſe of the firſt. Theſe 
two {pheres of obſervation would mutually illuminate 
each other, and would diffuſe the cleareſt light over the 
manners of the animals which frequent them. We ſhould 
then have a complete chapter of that immenſe and ſublime 
Hiſtory of Nature, the alphabet of which 1s hitherto un- 
known tous. 

l am fully convinced, that without 1 and almoſt 
vithout any trouble, diicoveries the moſt curious might 
be made; were we to reſtrict our enquiries but to one 
ſugle compartiment, we ſhould diſcover a multitude of 
the moſt enchanting harmonies. In order to enjoy ſome 
imperfect ſketches of this kind, we mult have recourſe to 
travellers. Our Ornithologiſts, fettered by methods and 
tem, only think of ſwelling their catalogue, and diſtin- 
guiſt nothing in birds ſave the feet and the bill. It is not 
inthe neſts that they obſerve them, but in hunting, and 
n their pouch. T hey even conſider the colours of their 
plumage as accidents. It was not by chance, however, 
that Nature, on the ſhores of Braſil, beſtowed a beanti- 
ul carnation colour, with a border of black, on the ex- 
remity of the wings of the Ouara, a ſpecics of curlew, 

hich inhabits the ſea green foliage of the pate tuvier, 


% 


oo of conſiderable antiquity, it would, moſt probably, 
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which grows in the boſom of the waves, and bears no 25. 
parent flowers. The ſavia, another bird of the ſame cl. 
mate, is yellow over the belly, with the reſt of the plun. 
age gray. It is about the ſize of a ſparrow, and perches 
on the pepper plant, the flowers of which have no luſtre, 
but whoſe grains are eaten by this bird, and reſown w_- 
ever ſhe takes her flight. | 

To thoſe correſpondencies muſt be joined ſuch as per- 
tain to ſite, which itſelf derives ſo much beauty from the 
overſhadowing vegetable. Theſe harmonies are detailed 
by Father Francis d Abbeville, If credit is to be given 
to the Hiſtory of voyages by the Abbe Prevoſt, there i; 
on the banks of the Senegal, a fluviatic tree, the leaves of 
which are thorny, and the branches pendant, in form ofan 
arch. It ſerves as a habitation to birds called kurbalos, 
or fiſhers, of the ſize of a ſparrow, variouſly coloured, 
Their bill is very long, and armed with little teeth, r. 
ſembling a ſaw. They build a neſt of the bulk of a pear, 
compoſed of earth, feathers, ſtraw, moſs, and attach it to 
a long thread, ſuſpended from the extremity of the branch. 
es which projekt over the river, in order to ſecure it from 
the ſerpents and monkeys, which ſometimes contrive 90 
clamber up after them. You would take thoſe neſts, ata 
little diſtance, for the fruit of the tree: And ſome of thoſe 


trees contain to the number of a thouſand. You perceire } 
the kurbalos fluttering inceſſantly along the water, ani © 
entering into their neſts with a motion that dazzles the f 
eyes. 2 | el 
According to Father Charlevoix, there grows in Virgin. tr 
ia, on the brink. of the lakes, a laurel leafed yew tree * 
th 


which puſhes ſeveral ſtems from its root, the branches of 


which embrace all the ſurrounding trees, and climb to the th 
height of more than ſixteen feet. They form, in Summer nu 
an impenetrable ſhade, and in Winter a temperate retreaW ho 


for the birds. Its flowers have no very ſtriking appeat- ; un 
co 


bot 


ance, and its fruit grows in round cluſters, loaded with 
black grains. This yew has for its principal inbabitam, 
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a very beautiful kind of jay. The head of that bird i is 
adorned with a long black creſt, which it can ere& at 
pleaſure. Its back is of a deep purple. The wings are 
black on the inſide, blue externally, and white at the ex- 
tremities, with white ſtripes acroſs every feather. Its tail 
is blue, and marked with the ſame ſtripes as the wings; 
and its cry is far from being diſagreeable. 

There are birds which lodge not upon their favourite 
plant, but oppoſite to it. Such is the colibri, which fre- 
quently neſtles, in the Antilles Iflands, on the ſtraw which 
thatches a cottage, in order to hve under the protection of 
Man. In our climates, the nightingale conſtructs his neſt 
under covert of a buſh, chooling, in preference, ſuch ſit- 
uations.as repeat an echo, and carefully obſerving to ex- 
pole it to the morning ſun. Having employed ſuch pre- 
cautions, he takes his ſtation in the vicinity, againſt the 
trunk of a tree; and there, confounded with the colour 
of its bark, and motionleſs, he becomes inviſible. But 
he preſently animates the obſcure retreat which he has 
choſen, by the divine melody of his ſong, and effaces all 
the brilliancy of plumage, by the charms of his muſic. 

But whatever enchantment may be diffuſed by plants 
and animals over the ſituations which have been aſſigned 
to them by Nature, I never can conſider a landſcape as 
poſſeſſing all its beauty, unleſs I perceive in it, at leaſt, 
one little hut. The habitation. of Man confers, on every 
ſpecies of vegetable, a new degree of intereſt or of maj- 
eſty. Nothing more is neceſſary, in many caſes, than a 
tree, in order to characterize, in a country, the wants of a 
whole Nation, and the care of Providence. I love to ſee 
the family of an Arab under the date tree of the deſert, and 
the boat of an iſlander of the Maldivias loaded with cocoa 
nuts, under the cocoa trees of their gravelly ſtrands. The 
hovel of a poor uninduſtrious Negro gives me pleaſure, 
under the ſhade of a great gourd plant, which exhibits his 
complete ſet of houſehold furniture. Our magnificent 
botels, in great cities, are the habitations of tradeſmen 
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merely: In the country, they are transformed into caſtles, 
palaces, temples. The long avenues which announce 
them confound themſelves with thoſe which form the 
communication of empires. This is not, in truth, what! 
conſider as moſt intereſting in rural ſcenery. To the moſt 
oſtentatious exhibition of ſplendor, I have frequently pre. 
ferred the view of a little hamlet of fiſhermen, built by 
the ſide of a river. With inexpreſſible delight have ! 
ſometimes repoſed, under the ſhade of the willows, and of 
the poplars, on which were {ſuſpended the bow nets, com- 
poſed of their own branches, S 

I ſhall now proceed, in my ufual ſuperficial manner, 
to take a rapid glance of the harmonies of plants with 
Man; and, in order to introduce, at leaſt, ſomething of 
order. into a ſubject ſo rich in matter, I ſhall farther di. 
vide thoſe harmonies, relatively to Man himſelf, into cl. 
mentary, into vegetable, into animal and into human, prop. 
erly ſo called, or alimentary. 


HUMAN HARMONIES OF PLANTS, 
Elementary Harmonies of Plants relatively to Man, 


If we conlider the vegetable Order under the fimple 
relations of ſtrength and magnitude, we ſhall find it di. 
vided, with a ſufficient degree of generality, into three 
great claſles, namely, into herbs, into ſhrubs and into 


trees. It is to be remarked, in the firſt place, that herbs 


are of a ſubſtance pliant and ſoft. Had they been ligne- 
ous and hard, like the young boughs of trees, to which 1t 
might appear they ought naturally to have a reſemblance, 
23 they grow on the ſame ſoil; the greateſt part of tix 
Farth would pave been inacce{lble to the foot of Man 
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{ill the fire, or the hatchet, had cleared the way for him. 
[t was not by chance, therefore, that ſo many graſſes, 
moſſes and herbs, aſſumed a ſoft and yielding texture, nor 
fom want of nouriſhment, nor of the means of expan- 
fon; for ſome of thoſe herbs riſe to a very great height, 
ſuch as the banana of India, and ſeveral ferulaceous plants 
of our own climates, which attain the ſtature of a little 
tree. | | 

On the other hand, there are ligneous ſhrubs, which do 
not exceed the generality of herbs in height; but they 
grow, for the moſt part, on rugged and ſteep places, af- 
fording to Man the means of clambering up with facility, 
for they ſhoot out of the very clefts of the rocks. But 
as there are rocks which have no clefts, and which pre- 
{ent the perpendicularity of a wall, there are likewiſe 
creeping plants which take root at their baſes, and which, 
fring themſelves to their ſides, riſe in cloſe coheſion to 
a height ſurpaſſing that of many of the talleſt trees: Such 
are the 1vy, the virgin vine, and a great number of the 
lanne tribe, which mantle along the rocks of ſouthern re- 
gions. 

Were the Earth covered with vegetables of this ſort, 


it would be impoſſible to walk over it. It is very remark- - 


able, that when uninhabited iſlands were diſcovered, ſome 
were found clothed with foreſts, as the Iſland of Madeira; 
others in which there was nothing but herbage and ruſhes, 


as the Malouine Iſlands, at the entrance of Magellan's 


Strait; others carpeted with moſſes ſimply, ſuch as ſev- 
eral little iſles on the coaſt of Spitzbergen; others, in 


| great number, on which theſe ſeveral vegetables were 


blended; but I do not know of a ſingle one which was 
tound to contain only ſhrubbery and liannes. Nature has 
placed this claſs only on places not eaſily to be ſcaled, in 
order to facilitate acceſs to Man. It may be affirmed, 
that no precipice preſents a ſurface ſo perpendicular as 
0 be inſurmountable, with their aſſiſtance, Thus aided, 
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the ancient Gauls were. on the point of ſtorming the 
capitol. 

As to trees, though they are repleniſhed with a vegeta. 
tive force, which elevates them to a very conſiderable 
height, the greater part of them do not fend out their firſt 
branches but at a certain diſtance from-the ground. $9 
that though they form, when they have attained a certain 
degree of elevation, an intertexture 1mpenetrable to the 
Sun, which they extend to a great diſtance around, they 
leave, however, about their roots, avenues ſufficient to ' 
render them acceſſible, ſo that the foreſts may be traverſ. 
ed with eaſe and expedition. | | | 

Such, then, are the general diſpoſitions of vegetables 
upon the Earth, relatively to the occaſion which Man had 

to range over it. The herbage ſerves as a carpet to his 

feet; the ſhrubbery as a ſcaling ladder to his hands ; and 
the trees are as ſo many paraſols over his head. Nature, 
after having eſtabliſhed thoſe proportions between them, 
has diſtributed them in all the varieties of ſituation, by 
beſtowing on them, abſtractedly from their particular re. 
lations to the elements, and to the animal creation, quali- 
ties the beſt adapted to miniſter to the neceſſities of Man, 
and to compenſate, in his favour, the inconveniences of 
climate. . | 

Though this manner of ſtudying her Works be now 
held in contempt by moſt Naturaliſts, to it, however, 
ſhall our reſearches be limited. We have juſt been con- 
ſidering plants according to their ſhape and ſize, after the 
manner of gardeners ; we proceed farther to examine them 

as is done by the wood feller, the huntſman, the carpen- 
ter, the fiſherman, the ſhepherd, the ſailor, nay, the noſe- 
gay maker. It is of ſmall importance whether we ate 
learned, provided we ceaſe not to be men. 

It is in the countries of the North, and on che ſummit 
of cold mountains, that the pine grows, and the fir, and 
the cedar, and moſt part of reſinous trees, which ſhelter 
man from the ſnows by the cloſeneſs of their foliage, and 
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which furniſh him, during the Winter ſeaſon, with torches 
and fuel for his fire ſide. It is very remarkable, that the 
leaves of thoſe evergreen trees are filiform, and extremely 
adapted, by this configuration, which poſſeſſes the farther 
advantage of reyerberating the heat, like the hair of ani- 
mals, for reſiſtance to the impetuoſity of the winds, that 
heat with peculiar violence on elevated ſituations. The 
Swediſh Naturaliſts have obſerved, that the fatteſt pines 
are to be found on the dryeſt and moſt ſandy regions of 
Norway. The larch, which takes equal pienſore 1 in the 
cold mountains, has a very reſinous trunk. 

Mathiola, in his uſeful commentary on Dioſcorides, in- 
ſorms us, that there is no ſubſtance more proper than the 
charcoal of theſe trees, for promptly melting the iron min- 
erals, in the vicinity of which they peculiarly thrive. 
They are, beſides, loaded with moſſes ſome ſpecies of 
which catch fire from the ſlighteſt ſpark. He relates, 
that being obliged, on a certain occaſion, to paſs the night 
in the lofty mountains of the Strait of Trento, where he 
was botanizing, he found there a great quantity of larches 
larix) bearded all over, to uſe his own expreſſion, and 
completely whitened with moſs. The ſhepherds of the 
place, willing to amuſe him, ſet fire to the moſſes of ſome 
of thoſe trees, which was immediately communicated with 
the rapidity of gunpowder touched with the match. A- 
midſt the obſcurity of the night, the flame and the ſparks 
ſeemed to aſcend up to the very Heavens. They diffuſed, 
% they burnt, a very agrecable perfume. He farther re- 
marks, that the beſt agaricum grows upon the larch, and 
that the arquebuſiers of his time made uſe of it for keep= 
ing up fire, and for making matches. Thus Nature, in 
crowning the ſummit of. cold and ferruginous mountains 
With thoſe vaſt vegetable torches has placed the match in 
her branches, the tinder at their foot, and the ſteel at 
their roots. 

To the South, on the contrary, trees preſent, in their 
oliage, fans, umbrellas, paraſols. The latanier carries 
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cach of its leaves plaited as a fan, attached to a long tai, 
and ſimilar, when completely diſplayed, to a radiating Sa 

of verdure. 'I'wo of thoſe trees are to be ſeen in the 
Royal Garden. The leaf of the banana reſembles a long 

and broad girdle, which, undoubtedly, procured for it the 
name of Adam's fig tree. The magnitude of the leaves of 
ſeveral ſpecies of trees increafes in proportion as we ap. 
proach the Line. That of the cocoa tree, with double 
fruit, of the Sechelles Iflands, is from twelve to fifteen 
feet long, and from ſeven to eight broad. A ſingle one js 
ſufficient to cover a numerous family. One of thoſe 
leaves is, likewiſe, to be ſeen in the Royal Cabinet of 
Natural Hiſtory. That of the talipot of the Iſland of Cey. 
lon is of nearly the fame f1ze, 

The intereſting and unfortunate Robert Knox, who has| 
given the beſt account of Ceylon which I am acquainted 
with, tells us, that one of the leaves of the talipot is ca. 

pable of covering from fifteen to twenty perſons. When 
it is dry, continues he, it is at once ſtrong and pliant, ſo 


that you may fold and unfold it at pleaſure, being natura. it 
ly plaited like a fan. In this ſtate it is not bigger than ai *” 
man's arm, and extremely light. The natives cut it ino“ 
triangles, though 1t is naturally round, and each of them Pla 
carries one of thoſe ſections over his head, holding the an. 5 
gular part before, in his hand, to open for himſelf a pal: 2 
ſage through the buſhes. The ſoldiers employ this leaf a 1 
a covering to their tents, He conſiders it, and with good alle 
reaſon, as one of the greateſt bleſſings of Providence, ins 
country burnt up by the Sun, and inundated by the rain, * 
tor ſix months of the year. ale 
Nature has provided, in thoſe climates, paraſols for - 
whole villages; for the fig tree, denominated, in Indi Y 
the fig tree of the Banians, a drawing of which may Þ "M 
een in Zaverner, and in ſeveral other travellers, grows hay 
on the very- burning ſand of the ſea ſhore, throwing _ 
from the extremity of its branches, a multitude of ſhoots, t Bad 
which drop to the ground, there take root, and form, + 
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round the principal trunk, a great number of covered ar- 
cades, whoſe ſhade is impervious to the rays of the Sun, 

In our temperate climates, we experience a ſimilar be- 
nevolence on the part of Nature. In the warm and thirſ- 
ty ſeaſon, ſhe beſtows upon us a variety of fruits, replen- 
hed with the moſt refreſhing juices, ſuch as cherries, 
peaches, melons ; and, as-Winter approaches, thoſe which 
warm and comfort by their oils, ſuch as the almond and 
the walnut. Certain Naturaliſts have conſidered even the 
igneous ſhells of theſe fruits, as a preſervative againſt the 
cold of the gloomy ſeaſon ; but thele are, as we have ſeen, 
the means of floating and of navigating. Nature employs 
others, with which we are not acquainted, for preſerving 
the ſubſtances of fruits, from the impreſſions of the air. 
| Far example, ſhe preſerves, through the whole Winter, 
1 ſpecies of apples and pears, which have no other 
covering than a pellicle ſo very thin, that it is ee 
to determine how fine it is. 

Nature has placed other vegetables in humid FEY in dry 
ſituations, the qualities of which are inexplicable on the 
principles of our Phyſics, but which admirably harmo- 
nize with the neceſſities of the men who inhabit thoſe 
places. Along the water ſide grow the plants and the 
trees which are the dryeſt, the lighteſt, and, conſequently, 
the beſt adapted to the purpoſe of croſling the ſtream. 
duch are reeds, which are hollow, and ruſhes, which are 
alled with an inflammable marrow. It requires but a 
rery moderate bundle of ruſhes to bear the weight of a 
rey heavy man upon the water. On the banks of the 
lakes of the North are produced thoſe enormous birch 
trees, the bark of a ſingle one of which 1s ſufficient to 
om a large canoe. This bark is ſimilar to leather in 
puancy, and ſo incorruptible by humidity, that, in Ruſſia, 
obe feen ſome of it extracted from under the earth 
vhich covered powder Magazines, perfectly ſound, though 
t had lain there from the time of Peter the Crocs: 
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If we may depend on the teſtimony of Pliny and of 
Plutarch, there were found at Rome, four hundred years 
after the death of Numa, the books which that great King 
had commanded to be depoſited with his body in the tomb. 
The body was entirely conſumed; but the books, which 
treated of Philoſophy and Religion, were in ſuch a ſtate 
of preſervation, that Petilius, the Pretor, undertook to 
read them, by command of the Senate. On the report 
which he made reſpecting their contents, they were order. 
ed to be burnt. They were written on the bark of the 
birch tree. This bark conſiſts of an accumulation of ten 
or twelve ſheets, white and thin, like paper, the place of 
which it ſupplied to the ancients. 

Nature preſents to Man different trajecti les on differ. 
ent ſhores. She has planted, on the banks of the riv. 
ers of India, the bamboo, an enormous reed, which riſes 
there ſometimes to the height of ſixty feet, and ſwells to 
the ſize of a man's thigh. The part comprehended be. 
tween two of its joints is ſufficient to bear a man up on 
the water. The Indian places himſelf upon it a ſtraddle, 
and ſo croſſes a river, ſwimming along by the motion of 
his feet. The Dutch Navigator, ohn Hugo de Linſchot- 
ten, an author of reputation, aſſures us that the crocodile 
never touches perſons who are paſſing rivers in this man. 
ner, though he frequently attacks canoes, and even the 
boats of Europeans. Linſchotten aſcribes the abſtinence 
of this voracious animal to an was e which he has to 
that ſpecies of reed. 

Francis Pyrard, nodes traveller, who has obſerved 
Nature with a careful eye, informs us, that there grows, 
on the ſhores of the Maldivia Iſlands, a tree called candou, 
the wood of which is ſo light, that it ſerves as cork lo 
the fiſhermen.* I think I was once poſſeſſed of a log 
wood of that ſpecies. It was ftripped of the bark, pe: 
fettly white, of the thickneſs of my arm, about fix let 


© See Pyrard's Voyage to the Maldivia Iſlands, page 38. 
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long, and ſo light, that I could eaſily lift it by my finger 
and thumb. In theſe ſame iſlands, and on the ſame Rrands, 
nſes the cocoa tree, which there attains a higher degree 
of beauty than any where elſe in the World. Thus, the 
tree of all others moſt uſeful to mariners, grows on the 
ſhores of the Seas moſt frequented by men of that deſcrip- 
tion. All the world knows that the veſſel is there con- 
ſtructed of its timber, that its leaves are formed into ſails, 
that the trunk ſerves for a maſt, that the hempen ſubſtance 
called cazra, which ſurrounds its fruit, is wrought into 
cordage, and when the whole is ready for ſea, a cargo of 
cocoa nuts is the lading. It is farther remarkable, that 
the cocoa nut, before it comes to perfect maturity, con- 
tains a liquor which is an excellent antiſcorbutic. 


Is it not, then, a miracle of Nature, that this fruit, re. 


pleniſhed with ſuch milk, ſhould come to perfection on 
the barren ſtrand, and within the waſhing of the briny 
Deep? Nay, it is only on the brink of the Sea, that the 
tree which bears it arrives at its higheſt beauty ; for few 
are to be ſeen in the interior of countries. 

Nature has placed a palm tree of the ſame family, but 
of a different ſpecies, on the ſummit of the mountains of 
the ſame climates : It is the palmiſt. The ſtem of this 
tree is ſometimes above a hundred feet high, is perfectly 
traight, and bears on its ſummit, all the foliage which it 
has, a bunch of palms; from the midſt of which iſſues a 
long roll of plaited leaves, reſembling the ſtaff of a lance. 
This roll contains, in a ſort of coriaceous ſheath, leaves 
ready to ſhoot, which are very good eating before their 
expanſion. The trunk of the palmiſt is woody only at 
the circumference, and it is ſo hard as to reſiſt the edge of 
the beſt tempered hatchet. It may be cleft, with the ut- 
moſt eaſe, from end to end, and is filled, inwardly, with a 
ſpongy ſubſtance, which may be eaſily ſeparated. Thus 
prepared, it ſerves to form, for conducting waters, fre- 
quently diverted from their courſe by the rocks which are 
« the ſummit of mountains, tubes which are not corrupt- 
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ible by humidity. Thus the palm tree gives to the in- 
babitants of thoſe regions the means of conſtructing aque. 
ducts at the ſource of rivers, and ſhips at the place of 
their diſcharge. 

Other ſpecies of trees render them the ſame 8 
in other ſituations. On the ſhores of the Antilles Iſlands 
grows the acajou, there called, but improperly, the cedar, 
on account of its incorruptibility. It arrives at ſuch a 


- prodigious ſize, that out of one log of it they make a boat 


capable of carrying ſo many as forty men.* This tree 


poſſeſſes another quality, which, in the judgment of the 


beſt obſervers, ought to render it invaluable for the ma. 
rine ſervice; namely this, that it is the only one, of thoſe 
ſhores, which is never attacked by the fea worm, an in. 
ſect ſo formidable to every other ſpecies of timber which | 
floats in thoſe ſeas, that it devours whole ſquadrons in a 
very little time, and, in order to preſerve them, lays us 
under the neceſſity, theſe many years paſt, of ſheathing 
their bottoms with copper. But this beautiful tree has 
found enemies more dreadful than the worm, in the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands, who have almoſt ex. 
tirpated the whole race of them. | 
The manner in which Providence has contrived a ſup. 
ply for the thirſt of Man, in ſultry places, is no leſs wor- 
thy of admiration. Nature has placed, amidſt the burn. 
ing ſands of Africa, a plant whoſe leaf, twiſted round like 
a cruet, is always filled with a large glaſs full of freſh wa- 
ter; the gullet of this cruet is ſhut by the extremity of 
the leaf itſelf, fo as to prevent the water from evaporat- 
ing. She has planted on ſome parched diſtricts of the 
ſame country, a great tree, called by the Negroes Boa, 
the trunk of which, of a prodigious bulk, is naturally | 
hollowed like a ciſtern. In the rainy ſeaſon it receives 
its fill of water, which continues freſh and cool, in the 


greateſt heats, by means of the tufted foliage which crowns | 


* Conſult Fathers Lalat and Du Tertre, 
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its ſummit. Finally, ſhe has placed vegetable fountains 
on the parched rocks of the Antilles. There is common- 
ly found there a lianne, called the water lianne, ſo full of 
lap that if you cut a ſingle branch of it, as much water 
is immediately diſcharged as a man can drink at a draught : : 
It is perfectly pure and limpid. 

In the ſwamps of the Bay of Campeachy, travellers 
find relief of another kind. Thoſe ſwamps, on a level 
with the Sea, are almoſt entirely inundated in the rainy 
ſeaſon, and became ſo parched on the return of dry weath- 
er, that many huntſmen who had happened to miſs their 
way in the foreſts, with which they are covered, actually 
periſhed with thirſt. The celebrated traveller Dampier 
relates, that he ſeveral times eſcaped this calamity, by 
means of a very extraordinary ſpecies of vegetation, which 
had been pointed out to him on the trunk of a kind of 
pine very common there ; 1t reſembles a packet of leaves, 
piled one over another in tiers; and on account of its 
form, and of the tree on which it grows, he calls it the 
pine apple. This apple is full of water, ſo that on pierc- 
ing it at the baſis with a knife, there immediately flows 
from it a good pint of very clear and wholeſome water. 
Father du Tertre informs us, that he has ſeveral times 
found a ſimilar refreſhment in the leaves, rounded like a 
cornet, of a ſpecies of balizier, which grows on the ſan- 
dy plains of Guadaloupe. I have been aſſured by many 
of our ſportſmen, that nothing was more proper for the 
quenching of thirſt than the leaves of the miſtletoe, which 
grows on many trees. 

Such are, in part, the precautions employed by Provi- 
lence for compenſating, in favour of Man, the inconve- 
mencies of every climate ; by oppoſing to the qualities 
ol the elements, contrary qualities in vegetables. I ſhall 
purſue them no farther, for I believe the ſubject to be in- 
exhauſtible, I am perſuaded, that every Latitude, and 
erery ſeaſon, has its own, which are appropriated to it, 
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and that every parallel varies them in every degree of 
| Longitude. | os 


Vegetable Harmonies of Plants with Man. | 


Were we now to examine the vegetable relations of 
plants to Man, we ſhould find them to be infinite in num. 
ber; they are the perpetual ſources of our arts, of our man. 
ufattures, of our commerce; and of our enjoyments ; but, in 
our uſual way, we ſhall juſt run over a few of their nat. 
ural and direct relations, with which Man has interming. 
led nothing of his own. 5 Es 

To begin with their perfumes, Man appears to me the 
only being, endowed with ſenſibility, who is affected by 
theſe. Animals, it is granted, and eſpecially bees and 
| butterflies, have certain plants proper to themſelves, which 
attract or repel them by their emanations ; but theſe affec. : 
tions ſeem to be connected with their neceſſities. Man 
alone is ſenſible to the perfume and luſtre of flowers, in. 
dependently of all animal appetite. The dog himſell, 
who, from his domeſtic habits, aſſumes ſo powerful 
tincture of the manners and of the taſtes of Man, appears 
totally inſenſible to that enjoyment, The impreſſion 
which flowers make upon us, ſeems connected with ſome 
moral affection; for there are ſome which enliven us, 
whereas others diſpoſe us to melancholy, without our be. 
ing able to aſſign any other reaſons for it than tho: 


my | : 3 in 1 
which I have endeavoured to unfold, in examining ſome had 
general Laws of Nature. ers ! 


Inſtead of diſtinguiſhing them as yellow, red, blue, vi 
olet, we might divide them into gay, into ſerious, int 
melancholy : Their character is ſo expreſſive, that lov 
ers, in the Eaſt, employ their ſhades, to deſcribe the dit 
ferent degrees of their paſſion. Nature makes frequens 


uſe of it; relatively to us, with the ſame intention. When 


ſhe wants to keep us at a diſtance from a marſhy and un- 
wholeſome place, ſhe ſcatters there poiſonous plants, which 
preſent dingy colours, and offenſive ſmells; There is a 
ſpecies of arum, which grows in the moraſſes of Magel- 
lan's Strait, whoſe flower exhibits the appearance of ari 
ulcer, and exhales an odour ſo ſtrong of putrid fleſh, HK 
the fleſh fly reſorts to it to depoſit her eggs. | 
But the number of fetid plants is of no great extent. 

The Earth is clothed with flowers which, for the moſt 


[ heſitate not to affirm, that it preſents. ample employment 
ſor the moſt famous Botaniſt in Europe, through his whole 
life, by diſcovering to him every day ſome new beauty, 
and that without removing above a league from his own 
habitation. All the art with which jewellers diſpoſe their 
gems diſappears before that which Nature diſplays in the 
aſſortment of flowers. 

I hewed 7. J. Rouſſeau the flowers of different trefoils, 
which I had picked up, as I was walking with him: Some 
of them were diſpoſed in crowns, in half crowns, in ears, 
n ſheaves, with colours endleſsly varied. While they 
yere yet on their ſtems; they had beſides other aggrega- 
tons, with the plants which were frequently oppoſed to 
them, in colours and in forms. I aſked him, whether Bot- 
aiſts gave themſelves any trouble about thoſe harmonies : 
He told me no; but that he had adviſed a young Painter, 
of Lyons, to learn Botany, with a particular view to ſtudy 
n it the forms and the aſſemblages of flowers; and that he 
had thus become one of the moſt celebrated pattern draw- 
gs in Europe. On this ſubjett, I quoted to him a paſſage 
tom Pliny, with which he was highly delighted: It re- 
ates to a Painter of Sicyon, named Pauſias, who learned, 
I; means of this ſtudy, to paint flowers at leaſt as well as 
le of Lyons knew how to draw them : He had, in truth, 
Ot It, — 9 S 


dif 


quel 


part, have very pleaſing hues and perfumes. I with time 
would permit me to ſay ſomething of the {imple aggrega-. | 
tion of lowers. This ſubjett 1 is ſo vaſt, and ſo rich, that 
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a maſter as ſkilful as Nature herſelf, or rather one and the 
fame with her, namely, Love. 

I ſhall give this ſtory in the ſimplicity of ſtyle of the 
old Tranflator of Pliny, in order to preſerve all its vivac. 
iy. In his youth he became enamoured of a noſegay 
* girl, of the ſame city with himſelf; her name was Gly. 
** cera ; ſhe was very pretty, and had a ſingularly elegant | 
** taſte in aſſorting, a thouſand different ways, the flower; 
* of noſegays and chaplets ; ſo that Pauſias, copying af. 
ter Nature the chaplets and noſegays of his miſtreſs, 
rendered himſelf, at length, perfect in that art. Laſt of 
* all, he painted her ſeated, in the action of compoſing : 
chaplet of flowers; and this picture 1 is conſidered as his 
« great maſterpiece : He called it Stephan Plocos, the 
„ garland weaver, becauſe Glycera had no other means of | 
e relieving the preſſure of poverty, but making and ſell. 
ing garlands and noſegays. And it is confidently af. 
* firmed, that L. Lucullus gave to Dionyſius, of Athens, 
two talents, for a ſimple copy of this picture.“ 

This anecdote muſt have been ſingularly pleaſing to 
Pliny, for he has repeated it in another place +: © Thoſe 
of Peloponeſus,” ſays he, © were the firſt who regulated 
* the colours and the {ſmells of the flowers of which 
** chaplets were compoſed. It was, however, origin. 
* ally the invention of Pauſias, a Painter, and of a noſe 
bs gay girl, named Glycera, with whom he was violent) 


in love; whence he was engaged to imitate to the lit a 
© the thaplets and noſegays which ſhe compoſed. But A 
the girl varied in ſo many ways the arrangement of 2 
« pe; flowers of her chaplets, in order to teaze andempl0} * 


© her lover, that it afforded very high amuſement to be 
* hold the ſkill of the Painter Pauſias, and the natut 
production of Glycera, ſtriving for the ſuperiority. 

Ancient Nature 1s ftill better acquainted with the ſub 
ject, than is the young Glycera. As it is impoſſible i 


£< 
4 * 
4 


So Pliny' Natural Hiſtory, book xxxv. chap. ii. 
+ Idem, book xxi. chap. 14, 
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follow her in her infinite variety, we ſhall make, at leaſt, 
one obſervation reſpecting her regularity. It is this, that 
there is not any one odoriferous flower, but what grows at 
the foot of Man, or at leaſt within reach of his hand. All 
thoſe of this deſcription are placed on herbage, or on ſhrub- 
bery, as the heliotrope, the pink, the gilliflower, the vio- 
let, the roſe, the lilach. Nothing ſimilar to theſe grows 
on the lofty trees of our foreſts ; and if ſome flowers of 
brilliant appearance are diſplayed on certain tall trees of 
foreign countries, ſuch as the tulip tree, and the great 
cheſtnut of India, they have no very pleaſant ſmell. Some 
trees of India, it is admitted, as the ſpice bearing plants, 
are perfumed all over; but their flowers are not very 
ſhowy, and do not partake of the odour of their leaves. 
The flowers of the cinnamon tree ſmell like humen ex- 
crement : This I know to be true by experience; if, how- 
ever, the trees which were ſhewed to me in the Iſle of 
France, in a plantation belonging to Mr. Magon, were the 
real cinnamon. The beautiful and fragrant flower of the 
magnolia-grows on the lower part of the plant. Beſides, 
the laurel which bears it is, as well as ſpice trees, a plant 
of no great elevation. 

It is poſſible I may be miſtaken in foe of my obſer- 
rations ; but ſuppoſing them multiplied, with reſpect to 
the fame obje&, and atteſted by perſons of veracity, and 
exempted from the ſpirit of ſyſtem, I am able to deduce 
general conſequences from them, which ought not to be a 
matter of indifference to the happineſs of Mankind, by 
demonſtrating to him the invariable intentions of benevo- 
lence in the AUTHOR of Nature, The varieties of their 
adaptation reflect mutual light; the means are different, 


but the end is conſtantly the ſame. The ſame goodneſs 


which has placed the fruit deſtined for the nouriſhment of 
Man, within reach of his hand, muſt have likewiſe diſpoſ- 
ed £5 noſegay with ſimilar attention to his conveniency. 
lt may be here remarked, that our fruit trees are ealily 
(caled, and different in this reſpect, from moſt foreſt trees. 
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Farther, all thoſe which produce fruits that are foft, whe; 
in a ſtate of perfect maturity, and which would have been 
liable to be bruiſed in falling, ſuch as the fig tree, the 
mulberry, the plum, the peach, the apricot, preſent their 
crop at a ſmall diſtance from the ground: Thoſe, on the 
contrary, which yield hard fruit, and ſuch as have nothin 
to riſk from falling far, carry it aloft, as walnut trees, , Cheſt: 
nuts and cocoas. 

There is no leſs marvelouſneſs of adaptation in the form 
and ſizes of fruits. Many of them are moulded for the 
mouth of Man, ſuch as cherries and plums ; others for 
his hand, ſuch as pears and apples; others much larger, 
ſuch as melons, have the ſubdiviſions marked, and ſeem 
deſtined to be a ſocial family repaſt : Nay, there are ſome | 
in India, as the jacque, and with ourſelves the pumpion, | 
large enough to be divided among a neighbourhood. Na. 
ture appears to have obſerved the ſame proportions in the 
various ſizes of the fruits deſtined to the nutriment of Man, 
as in the magnitude of the leaves which are deſigned to at- 
ford him a ſhade in hot countries; for of theſe ſome are 
contrived to be a ſhelter for a ſingle perſon, others for a 
whole family, and others for all the inhabitants of the 
Jame hamlet. 

1 ſhall not dwell long on the other relations which 
plants have with the habitation of Man, from their great 
neſs and their attitude, though many very curious obſer- 
vations might be ſuggeſted on that ſubject. There are 
few of them but what are capable of embelliſhing his field 
His roof, or his wall. I ſhall only remark, that the vicin 
ity of Man is beneficial to many plants. An anonymou$ 
miſſionary relates, that it is firmly believed by the Indiany 
that the cocoa trees which have houſes around their root 
become much more beautiful than thoſe where there 214 
none; as if that uſeful tree took delight in being near ti 
habitation of Man. 

Another miſſionary, a bare footed Carmelite, called F3 

ther Philippe, poſitively aſſerts, that when the cocoa treh 
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ch 
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is planted cloſe by houſes or huts, it is rendered more 
fruitful by the ſmoke, by the aſhes, and other circumſtan- 
ces connected with a human dwelling, ſo as to produce 
double the- quantity of fruit. He adds, that, for this rea- 
ſon, the places in India which conſiſt of palm plantations, 
are crowded with houſes and little cabins ; and that the 
proprietors of thoſe plantations give, at firſt, a pecuniary 
premium, as an inducement to come and live there, to- 
gether with part of the crop when it is reaped. He far- 
ther adds, that though their fruits, which are very large 
and hard, frequently fall down from the trees, when they 
have attained a ſtate of full maturity, either by the gnaw- 
ing of the rats, or by the violence of the winds, there is 
not a ſingle inſtance known of any perſon's being hurt by 
the fall. This appears to me no leſs extraordinary than it 
did to him. x 

I might extend the influences of Man to ſeveral of our 
fruit trees, eſpecially the apple tree and the vine. I nev- 
er ſaw finer apple trees in the Pais de Caux, than thoſe 
which grow around the habitations of the peaſantry. It 
is true that the attention of the proprietor may have great- 
ly contributed to this. I have ſometimes felt myſelf ſtop- 
ped in the ſtreets of Paris, to contemplate with delight 
ſmall vines, the roots of which are in the ſand, and under 
the pavement, enriching with their cluſters the complete 
front of a guard houſe. One of them, I think about ſix 
or ſeven years ago, produced two crops in one year, as 
was announced 1n the public prints. | 


— 


D 


* See Voyage to the Eaſt, of R. P. Philip pe, a white friar, Book vii. 
Chap, 5. lection 4. | 
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Farther, all thoſe which produce fruits that are foft, when 
in a ſtate of perfect maturity, and which would have been 
liable to be bruiſed in falling, ſuch as the fig tree, the 
mulberry, the plum, the peach, the apricot, preſent their 
crop at a ſmall diſtance from the ground: Thoſe, on the 


to riſk from falling far, carry it aloft, as walnut trees, s, Cheſt. 
nuts and cocoas. 

There is no leſs marvelouſneſs of adaptation 1n the forms 
and ſizes of fruits. Many of them are moulded for the 
mouth of Man, ſuch as cherries and plums ; others for 
his hand, ſuch as pears and apples ; others much larger, } 
ſuch as melons, have the ſubdiviſions marked, and ſeem 
deſtined to be a ſocial family repaſt : Nay, there are ſome 
in India, as the Jacque, and with ourſelves the pumpion, | 
large enough to be divided among a neighbourhood. Na. 
ture appears to have obſerved the ſame proportions in the 
various ſizes of the fruits deſtined to the nutriment of Man, 
as in the magnitude of the leaves which are deſigned to at- 
ford him a ſhade in hot countries; for of theſe ſome are 
contrived to be a ſhelter for a ſingle perſon, others for a 
whole family, and others for all the inhabitants of the 
Tame hamlet. 

I ſhall not dwell long on the other relations which 


plants have with the habitation of Man, from their great. 
neſs and their attitude, though many very curious obſer | 
vations might be ſuggeſted on that ſubje&. There a 
few of them but what are capable of embelliſhing his field 
his roof, or his wall. I ſhall only remark, that the vicin 

ity of Man is beneficial to many plants. An anonymous 
miſſionary relates, that it is firmly believed by the Induny 

that the cocoa trees which have houſes around their roots 
become much more beautiful than thoſe where there art 
none ; as if that uſeful tree took delight in being near the 
habitation of Man. ch 


Another miſſionary, a bare footed Carmelite, called Fal 
ther Ph/rppe, poſitively aſſerts, that when the cocoa tt 
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s planted cloſe by houſes or huts, it is rendered more 
fruitful by the ſmoke, by the aſhes, and other circumſtan- 
ces connected with a human dwelling, ſo as to produce 
double the quantity of fruit. He adds, that, for this rea- 
ſon, the places in India which conſiſt of palm plantations, 
are crowded with houſes and little cabins ; and that the 
proprietors of thoſe plantations give, at firſt, a pecuniary 
premium, as an inducement to come and live there, to- 
gether with part of the crop when it is reaped. He far- 
ther adds, that though their fruits, which are very large 
and hard, frequently fall down from the trees, when they 
have attained a ſtate of full maturity, either by the gnaw- 
ing of the rats, or by the violence of the winds, there is 
not a ſingle inſtance known of any perſon's being hurt by 
the fall. This appears to me no leſs extraordinary than it 
did to him,* 

I might extend the influences of Man to ſeveral of our 
fruit trees, eſpecially the apple tree and the vine. 1 nev- 
er ſaw finer apple trees in the Pais de Caux, than thoſe 
which grow around the habitations of the peaſantry. It 
is true that the attention of the proprietor may have great- 
ly contributed to this. I have ſometimes felt myſelf ſtop- 
ped in the ſtreets of Paris, to contemplate with delight 
imall vines, the roots of which are in the ſand, and under 
the pavement, enriching with their cluſters the complete 
front of a guard houſe. One of them, I think about ſix 
or ſeven years ago, produced two crops in one year, as 
was announced in the public prints. 


* See Voyage to the Eaſt, of R. P. Philip be, a white friar, Book vii. 
chap. 5. lection 4. 
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the ſelvage, as I may ſay, of thoſe countries, I have ſeen 


den on the lfle of France, which to me appeared proper 
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Animal Harmonies of Plants with Man. 


But Nature was not ſatisfied with having given to Man 
a bower, and a carpet, loaded with fruit; this would not 
have availed him, had ſhe not likewiſe furniſhed him, in 
the vegetable order itſelf, the means of defence againſ the 
depredations of wild beaſts. In vain would he have 
watched over the preſervation of his property through the 
day, had it been expoſed to pillage during the night. She 
has beſtowed a prickly ſhrubbery to encloſe him round 


and round. The farther we advance ſouthward, we find 


the greater variety in the ſpecies of theſe. But, on the 
contrary, we ſee few, if any, of thoſe thorny ſhrubs in the 
North, where they appear uſeleſs ; there being no orchards. 
to defend. They ſeem to be produced, in both Indies, 
for every kind of ſituation, Though J have been only on 


there a great number of ſuch ſhrubs, the ſtudy of which 
preſented a great. variety of curious remarks to a Natur- 
aliſt. 5 | 


Among others, I took particular notice of one, in a gar- 


for compoſing a fence impenetrable to the ſmalleſt oi 
quadrupeds. It riſes in form of a ſtake, about the thicknels 
of a man's arm, quite ſtraight, without branches, and bear- 
ing no verdure except a ſmall bunch of leaves on its ſum-| 


mit. Its bark is briſtled all over with very ſtrong, aud 7, 


ho 
the 


very ſharp prickles. It attains the height of ſeven or eight} 
feet, and grows as thick above as below. A ſeries ol theſe 
ſhrubs, planted cloſe to each other, would form a real pal. 
liſado, without the ſmalleſt interval. The opuntia and 
the taper, ſo common under the Torrid Zone, are armed 
with prickles ſo keen, that they pierce the ſoles of your 


of! 
chi 
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ſhoes if you venture to walk over them. There is not a 
tyger, or lion, or elephant, that dares to approach them. 
There is another ſpecies of thorn, in the Iſland of Ceylon, 
which is employed as a defence againſt Man himſelf, ac- 


Robert Knox, whom I have before quoted, informs us, 
that the avenues of the kingdom of Candy, in the Iſland 
of Ceylon, are blockaded only with faggots of thoſe thorns, 
with which the inhabitants obſtrutt the paſſes of their 
mountains. 

Man finds in vegetables, protection not only againſt fe- 
rocious animals, but againſt reptiles and inſects. Father 
4 Tertre tells us, that he one day found, in the Iſland of 
Gaudaloupe, at the foot of a tree, a creeping plant, the 
tem of which preſented the figure of a ſerpent. But he 
was much mote ſurpriſed on perceiving ſeven or eight 


many wonderful cures, by employing it in the caſes of 
perſons bitten by thoſe dangerous reptiles. It 1s general- 


tis known by the name of ſnake wood. It is likewiſe 
found in the Eaſtindies. John Hugo de Linſchotten aſ- 
cribes to it the ſame figure, and the ſame qualities. 

We have, in our own climates, vegetables which pre- 
ent very ſtrange correſpondencies and contraſts with rep- 
tiles. Pliny tells us, that ſerpents are very fond of the ju- 
niper and the fennel, but that they are rarely found under 
the fern, the trefoil, the aſh weed, and the rue; and that 
betony kills them. Other plants, as has already been men- 
tioned, deſtroy flies, ſuch as certain ſpecies of the dionæa. 
Thevenot aſſures us, that in the Indies, grooms defend their 
horſes from the flies, by rubbing them every morning with 
the flowers of the pumpion. The fleabane, which bears 
black and ſhining grains, reſembling a flea, clears the houſe 
of that vermin, if Dioſcorides is to be credited. The e- 
chium, which has its ſeed formed like the head of a viper, 


cuſtomed as he is to force his way through every obſtacle. 


ſnakes lying dead around it. He communicated this diſ- 
covery to a medical man, who, by means of it, performed 


ly diffuſed over the reſt of the Antilles Iſlands, in which | 
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quainted. In general, all vermin ſhuns perfume. 


vigour. I myſelf have ſeen on the ſands of the ſea ſhore 


It is ſo perfectly adapted to this very purpoſe, that the Ne. 


on the water, with the help of ſlicks, 
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is fatal to thoſe reptiles. It is probable; that, from ſuch cox. 
figurations, men, in the earlier ages of the World, diſcover. 
ed the relations and the oppoſitions between plants and 
animals. I am diſpoſed to believe, that each genus of in. 
ſe& has its deſtructive vegetable with which we are unac. 


Nature has farther given us, in plants, the firſt pattern; 
of nets for hunting and fiſhing. There grows on certain 
heaths in China, a ſpecies of ratan, ſo interwoven and ſo 


ſtrong, as to catch and hold faſt the ſtag, though in full 


in the Iſle of France, a ſpecies of lianne, called the falſe 
potatoe, which covers whole acres, like a vaſt fiſhing net, 


groes actually employ it in fiſhing. They form, with the 
ſtems and foliage of it, a very long ſeries of cordages, 
which they caſt into the ſea ; and having diſpoſed them in 
a chain encompaſſing a great ſpace on the water, they drav 
it aſhore by the two extremities. They ſcarcely ever fail 
to bring out fiſh,* for the fiſhes are terrified, not only by a 
net which encloſes them, but by every unknown ſubſtance 
which forms a ſhade on the ſurface of the water. By em- 
ploying an induſtry equally ſimple, and nearly ſimilar, 
the inhabitants of the Maldivia Iſlands carry on fiſheries 
to a prodigious extent, employing no other means to de. 
coy the fiſh into their receptacles, except a cord floating 


Human, or elementary Harmonies of Plants. 


There 1s not a ſingle plant on the face of the Earth, but 
what has certain relations to the neceſſities of Man, and 


* Sec Francis Pyrard's Voyage to the Maldivias, 
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which does not ſerve, ſomewhere or another, for clothing 
to him, for a ſhelter, for pleaſure, for medicine, or, at leaſt, 
for fuel. Some, which with us are entirely uſeleſs, are in 
high eſtimation in other parts of the World. The Egyp- 
tans put up frequent and fervent prayers for a plentiful 
crop of nettles, from the ſeeds of which they extract an 
oil, while the ſtem furniſhes them with a thread, which 
they weave into excellent cloth. But thoſe general rela- 
tions, being innumerable, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few 
particular obſervations, reſpecting the plants which min- 
iter to the firſt of human wants, I mean the food of Man. 

We remark, firſt, that corn, which ſerves for the gen- 
eral ſubſiſtence of the Human Race, 1s not produced by 
vegetables of a lofty ſtature, but by ſimple graſſes. The 
principal ſupport of human life is borne on herbage, and 
is expoſed to the mercy of every breath of wind. There 
is reaſon to believe, that had we ourſelves been intruſted 
vith the ſafety of our crops, we would not have failed to 
place them on great trees; but in this, as well as in every 
thing elſe, we are bound to admire Divine Providence, 
and to miſtruſt our own wiſdom. Had our harveſts been 
the produce of the foreſts, in the event of theſe being de- 
troyed by war, or ſet on fire through our own impru— 
dence, or rooted up by the winds, or ravaged by munda- 
tions, whole ages would have been requiſite to reproduce 
them in a country. Farther, the fruits of trees are much 
more liable to drop off, than the ſeeds of graſſes. The 
maſſes, as has been already obſerved, carry their flowers 
in an ear, in many caſes ſurmounted by little beards, 
which do not defend their ſeeds from the birds, as Cicero 
lays, but which ſerve, as ſo many little roofs, to ſhelter 
them from the water which falls from Heaven. The 
drops of the rain cannot drown them, as they do flowers 
adiated, in diſks, in roſes and in umbels, the forms of 
Fch, however are adapted to certain places and to cer- 


un ſeaſons ; but thoſe of the graſſes are adapted to every 
ipoſure, | — 


. r p 


ſheltered from the heat of the Sun; and when collected 


contact with it, the roots of herbage ſuſtain no great in. 
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When they are borne in flowing and drooping * 
ſuch as thoſe of moſt graſſes of hot countries, they 5 


into an ear, as thoſe of moſt graſſes of cold countries, they 
reflect his rays on at leaſt one ſide. Farther, by the ſup. 
pleneſs of their ſtems, ſtrengthened by joints from dif. 
tance to diſtance, and by their filiform and capillaceous 
leaves, they eſcape the violence of the winds. Their weak- 
neſs avails them more than ſtrength does the great trees. 
Like ſmall fortunes, they are reſown and multiplied, 
by the very ſame tempeſts which lay waſte the vaſt for- 
eſts. | | 
They farther reſiſt the effect of exceſſive dryneſs by the 
length of their roots, which go, in queſt of moiſture, a 
great way under ground; and though their leaves are nar- 
row, they have them in ſuch numbers, that they cover the 
tace of the ground with plants endleſsly multiplied. At 
the ſlighteſt ſhower, you ſee them all rear themſelves into 
the air, at their extremities, as if they were ſo many claus. 
They even reſiſt conflagration, which conſumes fo many 
trees in the foreſt. I have ſeen countries in which they 
every year fet the herbage on fire, in the ſeaſon of drought, 
recover themſelves, as ſoon as it rained, with the moſi 
lovely verdure. Though this fire be ſo active, as frequenth 
to devour, root and branch, the trees which. come inte 


jury from it. = 

They have, moreover, the faculty of reproducing them 
ſelves in three different ways, by ſhoots which pulh aw? 
from their roots, by creeping branches, which they ex 
tend to a diſtance, and by grains extremely volatile or 1 
digeſtible, which the winds and the animals ſcatter abou 
on every ſide. The greateſt part of trees, on the conti 
ry, naturally regenerate themſelves only by their ſeed 
Add to the general advantages of graſſes, an aſtoniſhin 
variety of characters, in their florification and in i oY 
attitudes, which renders them more proper than vegeq bs, 
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bles of every other claſs, to grow in every 1 of ſitu- 
ation. - 

It is in this coſmopolite 1 if 1 may be allowed 
the expreſſion, that Nature has placed the principal ali- 
ment of Man ; for the various ſpecies of corns, on which 
ſo many human tribes ſubfiſt, are only ſo many ſpecies of 
graſſes. There is no land on the Globe where ſome kind 
of corn or another may not be raiſed. Homer, who had 
ſtudied Nature ſo accurately, frequently characterizes each 
country by the vegetable peculiar to it. One iſland he 
celebrates for 1ts grapes, another for its olive trees, a third 
for its laurels, and a fourth for its palms; but to the 
Earth only he gives the general epithet of Zeidwpz, or 
corn giving. Nature, in fact, has formed it for growing 
in all ſituations, from the Line to the very border of the 
Frozen Ocean. One ſpecies is adapted to the humid places 
of warm countries, as the rice of Aſia, which grows in 
rat abundance in the muddy ſwamps by the ſide of the 
Ganges. Another is ſuited to the marſhy grounds of 
cold countries ; ſuch is a kind of falſe oats, which natur- 
ally grows on the banks of the rivers of North America, 
and of which many ſavage Nations annually raiſe immenſe 
crops, * 

Other kinds of corn thrive wonderfully well on warm 
and dry lands, as the millet and the pannick of Africa, and 
the maize of Braſil. In our climates, wheat agrees beſt 
with a ſtrong ſoil, rye with a ſandy one, buckwheat with 
rany declivities, oats with humid plains, barley with ſtony 
ground. Barley ſucceeds in the very boſom of the North. 
| have ſeen, as far up as the ſixty firſt degree of North Lat- 


as beautiful as ever the plains of Paleſtine produced. 
Corn affords an abundant ſupply to all the neceſſi- 
tes of Man. With its ſtraw he enjoys the means of 


2 


* Conſult Father Hennepin, a Franciſcan : Cha nplain, and other Travet- 
er through North America. | 


nude, amidſt the rocks of Findland, crops of this grain 
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lodging, of covering, of warming himſelf, and of feeding 


his ſheep, his cow and his horſe ; with its grain he can 
compound aliments and liquors of every flavour. The 
northern Nations brew it into beer, and diſtil from it 


ſtrong waters, more potent than thoſe from wine; ſuch 


are the diſtillations of Dantzick. The Chineſe“ extract 
from rice, a wine as agreeable as the beſt wines of Spain. 
The Braſilians prepare their ou:cou with maize. In a 
word, with oats torrefied, it is poſſible to compoſe a cream 
which ſhall have the perfume of the vanilla. If we unite 
with theſe qualities thoſe of the other domeſtic plants, 
moſt of which likewiſe grow all over the Earth, we ſhall 
find in them the ſavour of the clove, of pepper, of other 


ſpiceries; and without going farther than our own gar- 


dens, we ſhall be able to collect the delicacies ſcattered o- 
ver the reſt of the vegetable Creation. 

We may diſtinguiſh, in the barley and the oats, the ele- 
mentary characters which have been formerly indicated, 
and which vary the ſpecies of plants of the ſame genus, 
in a conformity to the ſituations where they are deſigned 
to grow. The barley deſtined to dry places has leaves 
broad and open at their baſe, which convey the rain wa- 
ter to the root of the plant. The long beards which ſur- 
mount the coat that is wrapped round the grain, are brilt- 
led with denticulations, very much adapted to the pur- 
poſe of making them adhere to the hair of animals, and of 
reſowing them in lofty and dry ſituations. The oats, on 
the contrary, deſtined to humid places, have narrow leaves, 
gathered cloſe around the ſtem, in order to intercept the 
rain water. The coats of this plant diſtended, ſimilar to 
two long half bladders, and not very cloſely adhering to 


the grain, render it proper for floating, and croſſing the| 


water by the help of the winds. But here we are preſent- 
ed with a ſtill more wonderful fa&, which will confirm 
what has been advanced, reſpecting the uſes of the differs 


* Journey to China, by rand des, 
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ent parts of plants, relatively to the elements, and which 
extends the views of Nature even beyond the fructifica- 
tion, though we have conſidered this as the determining 
character; it is, that barley, in rainy years, degenerates 
into oats, and that oats, in dry ſeaſons, change into bar- 
ley. 

This obſervation, related by Pliny, Galen and Mathiola, 
the Commentator of D:o/cor:des,* has been confirmed by 
the experiments of ſeveral modern Naturaliſts. Malſiiola, 
indeed, alleges, that this transformation of barley is not 
into oats properly ſo called, which he denon inates Bro- 
nos, but into a plant which, at firſt ſight, reſembles it, 
and to which he gives the name of £#g:/ops. This trans- 
formation, demonſtrated by the frequently repeated ex- 
periments of the huſbandmen of his country, and by that 
which the father of Galen made, expreſsly for his own 
atisfaftion; together with that of the flowers of the lin- 
zium, and of the leaves of many vegteables, are ſufficient 
proof, that the elementary relations of plants, are only ſec- 
ondary relations, and that animal, or human, relations are 
the primary. Thus, Nature has placed the character of a 
plant, not only in the form of the fruit, but in the ſub. 
fance of that very fruit. „ 

Hence I preſume, that having formed, in general, of a 
mealy ſubſtance, the baſis of human life, Nature has dif- 
iuſed it over all ſituations, on different ſpecies of graſſes; 
that afterwards, intending to add to this, certain modifica- 
tons relative to ſome humors of the human temperament, 
or to ſome influence of ſeaſon, or of climate, ſhe has form- 
ed other combinations of it, which ſhe has depoſited in 
leguminous plants, ſuch as peaſe and beans, which the 
Romans comprehended in the claſs of corn plants; that, 
inally, ſhe has formed another ſort of it, which ſhe has 
aid up in the fruits of trees, ſuch as cheſtnuts, or in roots, 


cee Mathis/n on Dioſcorides, book iv. page 432. 
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Thus, having placed the cochlearia (ſcurvy grals) that 
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as Potatoes, and other farinaceous ,under ground vegeta- 
bles. | 

_ Thoſe adaptations of ſubſtance to every climate are ſo 
infallibly certain, that, in every country, the fruit which 
is molt common there is the beſt, and the moſt whole. 
ſome. Hence I farther preſume, that ſhe has followed 
the ſame plan with reſpect to medicinal plants; and that 
having diffuſed over various families of vegetables, vir. 
tues relative to our blood, to our nerves, to our humour, 
ſhe has modified them in every country, conformably to 
the diſeaſes which the climate of each particular country 


ticular characters of thoſe ſame diſeaſes. It is, in my 
opinion, from the neglect of theſe obſervations, that ſo 
many doubts and diſputes have been excited reſpefling 
the virtues of plants. A ſimple, which, in one country, is 
an infallible cure for a malady, may, ſometimes increaſe 
it in another. The Jeſuits powder, which 1s the pounded 
bark of a ſpecies of freſh water manglier of Mexico, is a 
remedy for the fevers of America, of a kind peculiar to 


damp and hot ſituations, but frequently fails when applied Wl 
to thoſe of Europe. Every medicine is modified accord- | 
ing to the place, juſt as every. malady is. N 5 
I ſhall purſue this reflection no farther, as it would lead a 
me into a deviation from my ſubje&t ; but if Phyſicians Wi * 
would pay the attention to it which it merits, they mull 1 
ſtudy more carefully the plants of their own country, and 

not prefer to them, as they generally do, thoſe of foreign Wl = 
climates, which they are under the neceſſity of modifying WM © 


a thouſand different ways, in order to give them, as chance Wi . 
may direct, an adaptation to local maladies. One thing 
is certain, namely, that when Nature has determined 3 q 
certain ſavour in any vegetable, ſhe repeats it all over ini 
Earth, with a variety of modifications, which do not, hon. « \ 
ever, prevent our diſtinguiſhing its principal virtue. WF « 


powerful antiſcorbutic, even on the foggy ſhores of Spitz- 
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bergen, the has repeated the ſavour and the medicinal qual- 
ities of it, in the creſſes of our brooks, in the garden creſſ- 
es, in the naſturtium, which is a creſs of the rivers of Pe- 
m; in a word, in the very grains of the papaya, which 
grows in humid places of the Antilles Iſlands. We find, 
in hke manner, the ſavour, the ſmell, and the medicinal 
qualities of our garlick, in the woods, the barks, and the 
moſſes of America.* 


"| muſt here obſerve that garlic, the ſmell of which is ſo formidable to 
our fine ladies, is, perhaps, the moſt infallible remedy in the World againſt 
the vapours, and all the nervous diſorders to which women are ſo ſubject. 
Of this I have had repeated experience, Nay, Pliny goes ſo far as to 
aſſure us, that it is a cure for the epilepſy. It is, beſides, an antiſeptic; 
aud every plant which has its ſmell, has alſo the ſame virtues, It is very 
remarkable, that plants which ſmell like garlic, uſually grow in marſhy 
places, as a remedy, provided by Nature, againſt the putrid emanations 


18 thence exhaled. Such is, among others, the ſcordium. Galen relates, that 
ſe its antiſeptic virtue became demonſtrable from this, that after a battle, the 
4 dead bodies which happened to be in contract with plants of the ſcordium, 


were found to be in a much leſs putrid ſtate than thoſe which were not 
and that thoſe bodies remained frefh and ſound chiefly in the parts which 


to actually touched the plant, But the experiment which the Baron Buſbequius 
ed made with it, upon living bodies, is ſtill more ſtriking, That great Man, 
d. on his return from the firſt journey which he made to Conſtantinople, was 


attended by a numerous retinue. A Turk of his ſuite was attacked with the 
plague and died. His comvanions reſolutely divided his ſpoils among 
themſelves, in defiance of the remonſtrances of the Phyſician Buſbeguius, who 
aſſured them that the peſtilence would thereby be immediately communi- 
cated, In fact, a few days after, the ſymptoms of that dreadful malady 
became apparent among them. 

But let us permit the intelligent and virtuous Ambaſſador himſelf to give 
an account of the conſequences of this alarming event. The day after 
© our departure from Adrianople,” ſays he, © they all came to him (the 
* Phyſician) with a ſad and dejeRted air, complaining of a violent head- 

* ache, and imploring relief, They were perſectly ſenſible that they were 
* affetted with the firſt ſymptoms of the peſtilence. My Phyſician rep- 

* rimanded them ſeverely, ſaying he was aſtoniſhed how they dared to ap- 

Ply to him fox a remedy from an evil of which he had fore warned them, 

"and which they had obſlinately perſiſted in bringing upon themſelves. 
Not, however, that he intended to withhold any aſſiſtance which might 

e be in his power, On the contrary, he became extremely uneaſy about 
the means of relieving them : But where was the poſſibility of finding 
medicine on a road frequently ſubjected to a failure of the moſt com- 
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Theſe conſiderations induce me to believe, that the ele; 
mentary characters of plants, and their entire configuration, 
are only ſecondary means, and that their principal char. 
after is referrible to the neceſſities of Man: Thus, in or. 
der to eftabliſh in plants an order ſimple and agreeable 
inſtead of running over ſucceſſively their elementary, veg. 
etable, animal, and human harmonies, it would be more 
proper to invert this order, but without changing it, and 
to ſet out with the plants which preſent to Man a ſupply 
for his firſt wants, to proceed thence to the uſes which an. 
imals derive from them, and to conclude with the fitua- 
tions which determine their varieties. | 

This order may be followed ſo much the more eaſily, 
that the firſt point of/ departure is fixed by the ſmell and 
the taſte. The teſtimony of theſe two ſenſes 1s far from 
beipg contemptible; for they aſſiſt us in aſcertaining the 
intimate qualities of plants, much better than the decom- 
poſitions of Chemiſtry; it may be extended to the whole 


mon neceſſaries of life? Providence became our only refuge, and we 


% were effectually ſuccoured in this trying hour. 858 going to relate in 
«© what manner, { 
It was my cuſtom on our arrival at the different halting places on the | 
« road, to go a walking in the vicinity, and to take a view of every thing [ 
© curious. That day I was ſo fortunate as to bend my courſe to an adja- \ 
« cent meadow, My eye happened to catch fight of a plant with which y 
© was unacquainted ; I picked up ſome of its leaves, and put them to my 
© noſe: They ſmelled of garlic, 1 handed them to my phyſician, aſking 
© him if he knew the plant. After having attentively examined it, he fe- pl 
4 plicd that it was the ſcordium, He lifted up his hands to Heaven, and W 
4 gave thanks to Gow for the ſeaſonable relief which He had ſent us. He BW |; 
<< inſtantly gathered a conſiderable quantity, put it into a large kettle, and th 
% boiled it thoroughly, Then, calling for the patients, deſired them to . 
<< take courage, and, without the loſs of a moment, made them drink co al 
6+ ptouſly of the decoction of that plant, with a flight infuſion of the earth the 
* of Lemnos: He then had them well warmed, and put to bed, deſiring 
them not to go to fleep till they had fallen into a profule perſpiration, 


6c with which they exactly complied, The next day they felt themſelv:3 5 
«© greatly relieved, A ſimilar doſe was repeated, and the whole ended it 

ce a perfect cure. Thus, through the goodneſs of Gop, we eſcaped a death 1 
© which ſtared us immediately in the face,” (Letters - the Baron Buſs) t 
qutus, vol. 1, page 197 and 198.) \ 
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nus of plants, varied into umbelliferous, roſe formed, pa- 
pilionaceous, and the reſt, but what preſents food to Man, 
in ſome part or another of the Globe. The ciperus of 
Ethiopia bears, at its root, bulbs which have the taſte of 
almonds. That which in Italy is called Traf produces 
bulbs which taſte like cheſtnuts.“ We have found, in 
America, the potatoe in the claſs of /olana, which are 
poiſons. It is a jaſmine of Arabia, which ſupplies us 
with the coffee berry. The eglantine, with us, produces 
berries fit only for the uſe of birds; bus that of the Land 
of Yeſſo, which grows there among rocks, and the ſhells 
on the ſea ſhore, bears cups ſo large and ſo nouriſhing, 
that they ſerve for food to the inhabitants of thoſe ſhores, 
for a conſiderable part of the year. The ferns of our 
hills are unproductive; but there grows in North America 
a ſpecies of this plant, called Filiæx baccifera, loaded with 
berries, which are very good to eat.} The tree itſelf of the 
Molucca Iſlands, called Libbi by the inhabitants, and 
palm ſago by travellers, is, in the judgment of our Bot- 
miſts, merely a fern. This fern contains in its trunk the 
ago, a ſubſtance lighter, and more delicate than rice. 
In a word, there are even certain ſpecies of ſea weed, 
vhich the Chineſe eat with delight; among others, thoſe 
viich compoſe the neſts of a ſpecies of ſwallow. 

By diſpoſing in this order, therefore, the plants which 
produce the principal ſubſiſtence of Man, as the graſſes, 
ve ſhould have, firſt, for our own country; the wheat of 
lirong lands, the rye of the ſands, the barley of the rocks, 
the oats of humid places, the buck wheat of rainy decliv- 
ties; and for other climates and expoſures, the pannic, 
the millet, the maize, the Canadian oats, the rice of Aſia, 


* See the Catalogue of Garden Plants of Boulogne, by Hyacinth Anbro. 
ſino, 5 f . 


eath } Conſult Collection of Voyages by Thevenot, 
e. See Father Charlevoix, his Hiſtory of New France. 
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vegetable kingdom, inaſmuch as there is not a ſingle ge- 
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the reſt, 


which are moſt beautiful, and beft adapted to the neceſ. 
ties of Man. Firſt, iſlands are more favourable to the el. 


number ſtill unknown to us, particularly in the South 
_ Seas. Finally, experience demonſtrates, that there is not 


the Continent. 


fome ſpecies of which thrive in dry fituations ; and fo of 


It would be farther uſeful to aſcertain on the Globe the 
places to which the ſeveral origin of each alimentary 
plant might be referred. What 1 have to advance on 
this ſubject may be conjecture merely, but it appears to 
me to have an air of probability. I am of opinion, then, 
that Nature has placed in iſlands the ſpecies of plant f 


ementary expanſions of plants, than the interior of con- 
tinents, for there 18 no one but what enjoys the influences 
of all the elements, being completely. furrounded by the 
winds and the ſeas, and frequently in its interior, poſſeſſ. 
ing the combined advantages of plains, of ſands, of lakes, 
of rocks and of mountains. An iſland is a little world in 
epitome. Secondly, their particular temperature is ſo va. 
ried, that you find of them in all the principal points of 
Longitude and Latitude, though there be a conſiderable 


a ſingle fruit tree in Europe, but what becomes more 
beautiful in ſome of the iftands along its coaſts, than in 


I have ſpoken of the beauty of the cheſtnut trees of 
Corſica and Sicily: But Pliny, who has preſerved to us 


a 
the origin of the fruit trees which were in Italy in hug 
time, informs us, that moſt of them had been imported ;; 
from the iflands of the Archipelago. The walnut cane, 
from Sardinia ; the vine, the fig tree, the olive, and mani n 
other fruit trees, were natives of the other iftands of the A 
Mediterranean. Nay, he obſerves, that the olive tree, as well If 


as ſeveral other plants, thrives only in the vicinity of the 
Sea. All modern travellers confirm theſe obſervationsWl bir 
Taverner, who had ſo many times traverſed the Aſiatic 
Continent, aſſures us, that no olive trees are to be ſeen be. 
yond Aleppo. An anonymous Engliſh traveller, whom 
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have already quoted with approbation, poſitively aſſerts, 
that no where, on the Continent, are there to be found fig 
trees, vines, mulberries, as well as many other fruit trees, 
once to be compared, either as to magnitude or fertility, 
with thoſe of the Archipelago, notwithſtanding the care- 
eſſneſs and indolence of the wretched poſſeſſors. To 
theſe I might add a great many other vegetables, which 
thrive only in thoſe iſlands, and which furniſh to the 
commerce of Europe, gums; mannas, and dye ſtuffs, The 
apple tree, ſo common in France, produces no where 
ſuch fine fruit, and of ſpecies ſo varied, as on the ſhores 
of Normandy, under the breath of the ſea breeze from the 
Weſt. I have no doubt that the fruit which was propoſ- 
ed as the prize of beauty had, like Venus herſelf, ſome fa- 
vourite iſle. | 

If we carry our remarks even into the Torrid Zone we 
ſhall find that it is neither from Aſia, nor from Africa, 
that we obtain the clove, the nutmeg, the cinnamon, the 
eben of the beſt quality ; the benzoin, the ſandal wood, 

e ſago and many others, but from the Molucca Iſlands, 
or from thoſe which are in the ſame ſeas. The cocoa 
tree attains its perfect beauty only in the Maldivia Iſlands. 
Nay, there are, in the archipelagos of thoſe Seas, a great 
number of fruit trees deſcribed by Damprer, which have 
not yet been tranſplanted into the Old Continent ; ſuch 
4 the grape tree. The double cocoa is to be found only 
in the Sechelles Iſlands. The iſlands recently diſcovered 
in the South Sea, ſuch as that of Taiti, have preſented us 
with trees hitherto unknown, as the bread fruit, and the 
mulberry tree, the bark of which ſerves to make cloth. 
às much may be faid of the vegetable productions of the 
Iſlands of America relatively to their Continent. 

Theſe obſervations might be extended even to the very 
birds and quadrupeds, which are more beautiful, and of 
ſpecies more varied, in iſlands, than any where elſe, The 
elephants held in higheſt eſtimation in Aſia, are thoſe of 
tie Iſland of Ceylon. The Indians believe them ts be 
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poſſeſſed of fomething divine; nay, more, they. alleys, 
that other elephants acknowledge this ſuperiority. One 
thing is certain, they fetch a higher price all over Afi 
than any others. In a word, travellers the moſt worthy 
of credit, and who have made the moſt accurate obſerva. 
tions, as the Engliſh Dampier, Father du Tertre, and 
ſome others, aſſure us, that there is not a ſhallow in the 
ſeas lying between the Tropics, but what is diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome ſort of bird, of crab, of turtle, or of fiſh, which 
is no where elſe to be found, either of ſpecies ſo varied, 
or in ſo great abundance. I preſume that Nature has 
thus ſcattered her choiceſt benefits over the 1flands, in or. 
der to allure men thither, and to pervade the Earth. Theſe 
are only conjectures, I grant; but they rarely deceive us 
when they are founded on the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the AUTHOR of Nature. | 
The fineſt ſpecies of corn, therefore, which is wheat, 
might be referred to Sicily, where, in fact, they pretend it 
was originally found. Fable has immortalized this di. 
covery, by making that iſland the ſcene of the amours ot 
Ceres; as well as the birth of Bacchus, in the Iſle of Nas. 
os, becauſe of the beauty of its vines. This much is 
certain, that corn is no where indigenous but in Sicily, if, 
however, it ſtill reperpetuates itſelf there ſpontaneouſly, 
as the Ancients affirm. a 
Alfter having determined in the ſame manner, the other 
human accommodations of the graſſes to different ſitua. 
tions of ground, we might examine the grafſes which ex- 
hibit marked relations to our domeſtic animals, ſuch a 
the ox, the horſe, the ſheep, the dog. We might char- 
acterize them by the names of theſe animals. We ſhoull 
have the gramen boutnum, equinum, ovinum, caninun. 
he different ſpecies of each of theſe genera, might af. in 
terwards be diſtinguiſhed by the names of the different bun 
places where they are found by the ſeveral animals; ou hen 
the banks of rivers, among rocks, on ſands, on mout- 
tains; ſo that by the addition of the epithets, fuviatis 
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rxatile, arenoſum, montanum, you might ſupply, in two 
words, all the verboſe Ea of our botanical com- 


po oſitions. 
We might apportion, in like manner, the other 3 


to the different quadrupeds of our foreſts, as to the ſtag, 
to the hare, to the wild boar, and ſo on. Theſe firſt de- 
terminations would require certain experiments to be 
made on the taſtes of animals, but they would be very in- 
fruftive, and highly amuſing. They would have no 
mixture of cruelty, as moſt of thoſe of our modern phyſ- 
ics have, by which the wretched animal is flead alive, poi- 


ſoned, or ſuffocated, in order to come at the knowledge 


of its propenſities. Our experiments would ſtudy their 
zppetites only, and not their convulſions. Beſides, there 
are a great many of thoſe preferred and rejected plants, 
aready well known to our ſhepherds, One of them 
ſhewed me, in the vicinity of Paris, a gramineous plant, 
which fattens ſheep more in a fortnight, than the other 
ſpecies can do in two months, The moment, too, that 
they perceive it, they run after it with the utmoſt 
avidity, Of this I have been an eye witneſs. I do not 
mean, however, to aſſert that each ſpecies of animal lim- 
its its appetite to a ſingle ſpecies of food. It is quite ſuf- 
ficient, in order to eſtabliſh the order which 1 am pro- 
poling, that each of them gives, in every genus of plant, 
a decided preference to ſome one ſpecies; and this is 
confirmed, beyond all doubt, by experience. 

The great claſs of the gramineous plants being thus ap- 
portioned to Man and animals, other plants would preſent 
ſill greater facility in their appropriations, becauſe they 
are much leſs numerous. Of the fifteen hundred and fit- 
ly ſpecies of plants, enumerated by Sebaſtian le Vaillant 
in the country adjacent to Paris, there are more than a 
hundred families, among which that of the graſſes compre- 
bends, for its ſhare, eightyfive ſpecies, excluſive of twen- 


tylix varieties, and our different ſorts of corns. It is the 


molt numerous next to that of muſhrooms, which con- 
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The firſt animal refuſes only one hundred and eighty four 
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tains a hundred and ten ſpecies, and that of moſſes, which 
contains eightyſix. Thus, inſtead of the ſyſtematic claſ. 


. 
8 


from Man to animals, to vegetables, and to the element Wl 
would diſcover to us the plants which ſerve to our uſe 
and to that of other ſenſible Beings, would render is il « 
each of them its elementary relations, to each ſite on te 
Earth its vegetable beauty, and would repleniſh the heat WM t 
of Man with admiration and gratitude. This plan ap. 


pears ſo much the more conformable to that of Nature, Wi | 
that it is entirely comprehended in the benediction which! 
its AUTHOR pronounced upon our firſt parents, ſaying n 
unto them :* *© Behold, I have given unto you every n 
herb bearing ſeed, which is upon the face of all thei l 
„ Earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of zi © 

« tree yielding ſeed, after its kind : To you it ſhall be fa 
« meat: And to every beaſt of the Earth, and to even 
„ fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the 
* the Earth, wherein there is life, I have given ever ble 
green herb for meat.” Wh 
This benediction is not confined, as far as Man is con. 1 
cerned, to ſome primordial ſpecies in each genus. It i Wh 
extended to the whole vegetable kingdom, which convert la 
itſelf into aliment fit for his uſe, by means of the domel- bel 
tic animals. Linnaus has preſented to them, from the thot 
eight to the nine hundred plants which Sweden produces and 
and he remarked that, of theſe, the cow eats two hundred ed t 
and eightyſix ; the goat, four hundred and fiftyeight; the 1 
ſheep, four hundred and ſeventeen ; the horſe, two hun- rave 
dred and ſeventyeight ; the hog, one hundred and ſevel. - 
r 


x Genelis, chap. i. Ver, 29, 30. 
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of them; the ſecond, ninety two; the third, one hun- 
dred and twelve; the fourth, two hundred and ſeven; 
the fifth, one hundred and ninety. In theſe enumera- 
tions he comprehends only the plants which thoſe ani- 
mals eat with avidity, and thoſe which they obſtinately 
rejeft, The others are indifferent to them. They eat 
them when neceſſity requires, and even with pleaſure, 
| when they are tender. Not one of them goes to waſte. 


others. The moſt acrid, and even the moſt venemous, 
bee to fatten one or another. The goat browſes on 
de ranunculus of the meadow, though hot as pepper, on 


the tithymal and the hemlock. The hog devours the 


horſetatl and henbane. He did not put the aſs to this 
kind of proof, for that animal does not live in Sweden, 
nor the rein deer, which ſupplies the want of him to ſo 
much advantage in northern regions, nor the other domeſ- 


eon, the cat and the dog. 
a All theſe animals united, ſeem deſtined to convert to 


or advantage every thing that vegetates, by means of 


their univerſal appetites, and eſpecially by that inexplica- 
ble inſtin& of domeſticity which attaches them to Man; 
whereas no art can communicate it either to that ne 
mimal the deer, nor even to ſome of the ſmaller birds, 
vluch ſeek to live under our protection, ſuch as the 


beſtowed this inſtinct of ſociability with Man, only on 
thoſe whoſe ſervices might be uſeful to him at all ſeaſons; 
and ſhe has given them a configuration wonderfully adapt- 
ed to the different aſpetts of the vegetable kingdom. 

I fay nothing of the camel of the Arabian, which can 
in W'2ve! under a load, for ſeveral days together, without 
krinking, in traverſing the burning ſands of Zara; nor of 


an faſten, and run along, on the ſurface of the ſnow ; nor 
il the chinoceres of the Siameſe and of the Peguan, who, 


Thoſe which are rejected by ſome, are a high delice to 


tic animals, ſuch as the duck, the gooſe, the hen, the Pig- 


lwallow, who builds ber neſt in our houſes. Nature has 


the rein deer of the Laplander, whoſe deeply cleft hoof 
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with the folds of his ſkin, which he can diſtend at plead. 
ure, is able to diſengage himſelf out of the marſhy groung 
of Siriam; nor of the Aſiatic elephant, whoſe foot, divid. 
ed into five ergots, 1s ſo ſure on the ſteep mountaing of 
the Torrid Zone ; nor of the lama of Peru, who, with 
his forked feet, EN over the rocky heights of the 
Cordeliers. Every extraordinary ſituation is maintain. 
ing for Man a uſeful and commodious ſervant. 

But without removing from our own hamlets, the fin. 
gle hoofed horſe paſtures in the plains, the ponderou; 
cow in the bottom of the valley, the bounding ſheep on 
the declivity of the hill, the ſcrambling goat on the ſides 
of the rocks; the hog, furniſhed with a proboſcis, rakes 
up the moraſs from the bottom ; the gooſe and the duck 
feed on the fluviatic plants; the hen picks up every grain 
that was ſcattered about, and in danger of being loſt in the 


field; the four winged bee collects a tribute from the ſmall 5 
duſt of the flowers; and the rapid pigeon haſtens to ſae il * 
from loſs the grains which the winds had conveyed to in- 
acceſſible rocks. All theſe animals, after having occupi. le 
ed through the day the various ſites of vegetation, retunW'* 
in the evening to the habitation of Man, with bleatings, [n 
with murmurings, with cries of joy, bringing back to hm def 
the delicious produce of the vegetable creation, transform- the 
ed, by a proceſs altogether inconceivable, into honey, int 
milk, into butter, into eggs, and into cream. Me 
1 take delight in repreſenting to myſelf thoſe early age U 
of the World, when men travelled over the face of t. 
Earth, attended by their flocks. and herds, laying d A 
whole vegetable kingdom under contribution. The Sunfire 
going before them, in the Spring, invited them to advancqſſ'te | 
to the fartheſt extremities of the North, and to retum en 
with Autumn bringing up his train. His annual court bad! 
in the Heavens ſeems to be regulated by the progrels0 Whic 
Man over the Earth. While the Orb of Day is advanc{ure, 
ing from the Tropic of Capricorn to that of Cancer, bes, 

traveller departing on foot from the Torrid Zone, ma 
vo 
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Aurive on the ſhores of the Frozen Ocean, and return 
thence into the Temperate Zone, when the Sun traces 
backward his progrels, at the rate of only four, or, at moſt, 


ſye leagues a day, without being incommoded, the whole 


WM journey through, with either the ſultry heat of Summer, 

or the froſt of Winter. It is by regulating themſelves 
| :ccording to the annual courſe of the Sun, that certain 
Tartar hordes ſtill travel. | 

What a ſpectacle muſt the virgin Earth have preſented 
oits firſt inhabitants, while every thing was as yet in its 
place, and Nature not yet degraded by the injudicious la- 
hours, or the deſperate madneſs of Man ! I ſuppoſe them 
aking their departure from the banks of the Indus, that 
and which is the cradle of the Human Race, on a prog- 
reſs northward. They firſt croſſed the lofty mountains of 
Bember, continually covered with ſnow, which, like a 
rampart, encompaſs the happy land of Cachemire, and ſep- 
mte it from the burning kingdom of Lahor.* They pre- 
ſented themſelves to their eyes like vaſt amphitheatres of 
rerdure, clothed, to the South, with all the vegetables of 
India, and, to the North, with all thoſe of Europe. They 
teſcended into the vaſt baſon which contains them, and 
there they beheld a part of the fruit trees which were deſ- 
ined one day to enrich our orchards. The apricots of 
Media, and the peach trees of Perſia, ſkirted, with their 
bloſſoming boughs, the lakes, and the brooks of living wa- 
ter which bedew their roots. On leaving the evergreen 
alleys of Cachemire, they quickly penetrated into the 
loreſts of Europe, and went to repoſe under the foliage of 
the ſtately beech and tufted elm, which had as yet ſhaded 
only the loves of the feathered race, and which no Poet 
had hitherto ſung. They croſſed the boundleſs meadows 
which are waſhed by the Irtis, reſembling Oceans of ver- 
lure, here and there diverſified with long beds of yellow 
lies, with ſtripes of ginzang, and tufts of broad leayed 


_ * Conſult Bernier's Deſcription of the Mogul Country, 
YOL, 11. 3 ; 
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rhubarb. F ollowing the track of its current, they Plung. 
ed into the foreſts of the North, under the majeſtie branch. 
es of the fir, and the moving foliage of the birch, 


What ſmiling valleys opened to their view, along the 
river's ſide, and invited them to deviate from the road, by 


_ promiſing them objects ſtill more lovely! What hills en. 


amelled with unknown flowers, and crowned with ancien 
and venerable trees, endeavoured to perſuade them to pro. 
ceed no farther ! Arrived on the ſhores of the Icy Sea, 
new order of things aroſe to view. There was now ng 
more night. The Sun encompaſſed the Horizon round 
and round; and the miſts, diſperſed through the air, re. 
peated, on different planes, the luſtre of his rays in rain. Wi | 
bows of purple, and parhelions of dazzling radiance, But, 
if the magnificence of the Heavens was multiplied, deſo. 
lation covered the face of the Earth. The Ocean wa 


| hoary with mountains of floating ice, which appeared in 
the Horizon like towers and cities in ruin; and on theif þ 
land, nothing to be ſeen, in place of groves, but a wretch. 
ed ſhrubbery blaſted by the winds, and inſtead of verdanif th 
meads, rocks clothed with moſs. The flocks which hal . 
accompanied them muſt there undoubtedly have periſhed 8 v 
but even there Nature had ſtill made proviſion for the ne-. in 
ceſſities of Man. Thoſe ſhores were compoſed of maſ th 
beds of coal.“ The ſeas ſwarmed with fiſhes, and the of 
lakes with fowls. They muſt find, among the animal be. 
tribes, ſervants and aſſiſtants : The reindeer appeared ive 
the middle of the moſſes ; She preſented to thoſe wa the 
dering families, the ſervices of the horſe in her agility, H ind 
fleece of the ſheep in her fur; and ſhewing them, like et. 
cow, her four teats, and but one nurfling, ſhe ſeemed Pro, 
tell them that ſhe was deſtined, like her, to ſhare her mil ſuc: 
with mothers oppreſſed by a too numerous offspring. tl 
But the Eaſt muſt have been the part of the Globggznd 
which firſt attracted the attention of Mankind, Tr 


* Profeſſor Gnelin's Journey to Siberia, 
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place of the Horizon where the Sun ariſes, undoubtedly 
fixed their wondering eyes, at a period when no ſyſtem 
had interpoſed to regulate opinion. On ſeeing that great 
Luminary ariſing, from day to day, in the ſame quarter 
of the Heavens, they muſt have been perſuaded that he 
there had a fixed habitation, and that he had another 
where he ſet, as a place of reſt. Such imaginations, con- 
WH firmed by the teſtimony of their eyes, were, it muſt be 
WT zlnitted, natural to men deſtitute of experience, who had 
WT zticmpted to erett a tower which ſhould reach to Heaven, 
and who, even in the illumination of more ſcientific ages, 
believed, as a point of religion, that the Sun was drawn a- 
bout in a chariot by horſes, and retired every evening to 
„pose in the arms of Thetzs, I preſume, they would be 
JT {termined to go in queſt of him rather toward the Eaſt 
WY than toward the Weſt, under the perſuaſion that they 
nM would greatly abridge their labour, by advancing to meet 
ge him. | | 
It muſt have been this convittion, I am diſpoſed to 
think, which left the Weſt, for a long time, in a deſerted 
ſlate, under the very ſame Latitudes which, in the Eaſt, 
vere ſwarming with inhabitants, and which firſt ſent men 
crowds toward the eaſtern part of our Continent, where 
the earlieſt and moſt populous Empire of the World, that 
of China, was formed. What confirms me farther in the 
belief, that the firſt men, who advanced toward the Eaſt, 
were engaged in this reſearch, and were in haſte to reach 
their object, is this, that having taken their departure from 
India, the cradle of the Human Race, like the founders 
ok other Nations, they did not, like them, people the Earth 
progreſſively, as Perſia, Greece, Italy and Gaul, were 
lucceſhively, in a weſterly direction; but leaving deſert 
tle vaſt and fertile countries of Siam, of Cochinchina, 
and of Tonquin, which are to this day half barbarous and 
uninhabited, they never gave up the purſuit till they were 
topped by the Eaſtern Ocean; and they gave to the iſ- 
nds which they perceived at a diſtance, and on which 
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they did not for a long time, acquire the ſkill to land, the 


were, likewiſe, tribes which directed their courſe towarl 
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name of Gepuen, which we have transformed into Japan, 
and which, in the Chineſe language, ſignifies, birth of the 
Sun. 5 „ 

Father Kircher * aſſures us, that when the firſt Jeſuit 
Aſtronomers arrived in China, and there reformed the 
Calendar, the Chineſe believed the Sun and the Moon to 
be no bigger than they appear to the eye; that, on ſet. 
ting, they retired to a deep cave, from which they iſſue 
next day at the time of riſing ; and, finally, that the Earth 
was a plane and ſmooth ſurface. Tacitus, who has writ. 
ten Hiſtory with ſuch profound judgment, does not deem 
it to be beneath him, in that of Germany, to relate the 
traditions of the weſtern Nations, who affirmed, that to. 
ward the Northweſt was the place where the Sun went to 
bed, and that they could hear the noiſe which he made on 
plunging into the waves. 

It was from the quarter of the Eaſt, then, that the Ot 
of Day firſt attracted the curioſity of Mankind. Ther 


that point of the Globe, taking their departure from the 
ſouthern part of India. Theſe advanced along the penit- 
ſula of Malacca ; and, familiarized with the Sea, which 
they coaſted moſt of the way, they were induced to ſom 
the reſolution of availing themſelves of the united accom 
modation which the two elements preſent to travellers, H 
navigating from iſland to iſland. They thus pervade 
that vaſt belt of iſlands, which Nature has thrown into the 
Torrid Zone, like a bridge interſected by canals, in ord: 
to facilitate the communication of the two World 
When retarded by tempeſts, or contrary winds, they dre 
their barks aſhore, caſt a few ſeeds into. the ground, req 
ed the crop, and deferred their reembarkation till fair 
weather, and a ſeaſon more favourable, encouraged then 
to venture forth. | 


* See China illuſtrated, chap, 1x. 


Thus it was that the early mariners performed their 


voyages, and that the Phenicians, employed by Necho, 


King of Egypt, made the circuit of Africa in three years, 
departing by way of the Red Sea, and returning by the 
Mediterranean, according to the account given of it by 
Herodotus. | 

The firſt Navigators, when they no longer ſaw iſlands 
in the Horizon, paid attention to the ſeeds which the Sea 
caſt upon the ſhore of thoſe where they were, and to the 
light of the birds which were withdrawing from it. On 
the faith of theſe indications, they diretted their courſe 
toward lands they had never yet ſeen. Thus were diſcov- 
cred the immenſe Archipelego of the Moluccas, the Iſlands 
of Guam, of Quiros, of the Society, and, undoubtedly, 
many others which are ſtill unknown to us. There was 
not one but what invited them to land, by preſenting ſome 
attractive accommodation. Some ſtretched out along tlie 
waves like Nereids, poured from their urns, rills of treſh 
water into the Sea: It was thus that the Iſland of Juan 
Fernandez, with its rocks and caſcades, preſented itſelf 
to Admiral Anſon, in the midſt of the South Sea. Oth- 
ers, on the contrary, in the ſame Ocean, having their cen- 
tres ſunk, and their extremities elevated, and crowned 
with cocoa trees, offer to their canoes baſons at all ſeaſons 
tranquil, ſwarming with fiſhes and ſea fowls : Such 1s that 
known by the name of Woeſterland, or the Land of W ater, 
diſcovered by the Dutch Navigator Schouten. Others, in 
the morning, appeared to them, in the boſom of the azure 
main, all over irradiated with the light of the Sun, as that 
one of the ſame Archipelago which goes by the name of 
Aurora. Some announce themſelves in the darkneſs of 
night, by the flames of a volcano, as a pharos blazing aloft 


amidſt the waters, or by the odoriferous emanations of 


their perfumes, 
There was not one of them of which the woods, the 
bills, and the downs, did not maintain ſome animal, natur- 


* Herodotus, book iv, 
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ally familiar and gentle, but which becomes ſavage only 
from the cruel experience which it acquires of Man, 
They ſaw fluttering around them, as they diſembarked on 
their ſtrands, the ſilken winged birds of paradiſe, the blue 
Pigeons, the cacatoes all over white, the lauris all over red, 
Every new iſland tendered them ſome new preſent ; crahs, 
fiſhes, ſhells, pear] oyſters, lobſters, turtles, ambergris ; 
but the moſt agreeable, beyond all doubt, were the vegeta. 
bles. Sumatra diſplayed, on her ſhores, the pepper plant; 
Banda, the nutmeg; Amboyna, the clove ; Ceram, the 
palm ſago; Flores, the benzoin and ſandal wood ; New 
Guinea, groves of cocoa trees ; Taiti, the bread fruit, 
Every iſland aroſe in the mt of the Sea, like a vaſe 
which ſupported a precious vegetable. When they dif. 
covered a tree laden with unknown fruit, they gathered 
ſome branches of it, and ran to meet their companions 
with ſhouts of joy, exhibiting to them this new benefit be. 
ſtowed by Nature, 
From thoſe early voyages, and from thoſe ancient cul. 
toms it is, that there has been diffuſed, over all Nations, 
the prattice of conſulting the flight of birds before engag- 
ing in any enterpriſe, and that of going to meet ſtrangers, 
with the branch of a tree in the hand, in token of peace, 
and of joy at ſight of a preſent from Heaven. Theſe cul- 
toms ſtill exiſt among the iſlanders of the South Sea, and 
among the free tribes of America. But not fruit trees a. 
lone fixed the attention of the firſt Men. If ſome heroic 
action, or ſome irreparable diſaſter, had excited admira- 
tion, or inſpired regret, the tree adjoining was ennobled 
by it. They preferred it, with thoſe fruits of virtue or 
of love, to ſuch as produced food or perfume.. Thus, 
the iſlands of Greece and of Italy, the laurel became the 
ſymbol of triumph, and the cypreſs that of eternal ſorrov. | 
The oak ſupplied crowns of undecaying honour to the well WW * 
deſerving citizen, and ſimple graſſes decorated the brows 
of the men who had ſaved their country, O Romans! MI , 
people worthy of the Empire of the World, in that you } 
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opened to every one of your ſubjefs the career of virtu- 
ous exertion, and culled the moſt common plants of the 
feld to ſerve as the badge of immortal glory, that a crown 
for the head of virtue might be found on every ſpot of the 
Globe. : 

From ſimilar attractions it was, that, from iſland to iſ- 
land, the Nations of Aſia made their way to the New 
World, where they landed on the ſhores of Peru. Thith- 
er they carried the name of children of that Sun whom 
they were purſuing. This brilliant chimera emboldened 
them to attempt the paſſage to America. It was not diſ- 
ſipated till they reached the ſhores of the Atlantic Ocean; 
but it diffuſed itſelf over the whole Continent, where moſt 
of the Chiefs of the Nations ſtill aſſume the title of Chil- 
dren of the Sun.“ 


* I do not mean to affirm, however, that America was peopled only 
from the iſlands of the South Sea, I believe that a paſſage was opened into 
it, likewiſe, by the North of Aſia and of Europe, Nature always preſents 
to Mankind different means for the attainment of the ſame end. But the 
principal population of the New World came from the iſlands of the South 
Sea, This 1 am able to prove by a multitude of monuments ſtill exiſting, 
and to the moſt remarkable of which I ſhall confine myſelf. It is demon- 
ſtrated, then, by the worſhip of the Sun, eſtabliſhed in India, in the iſlands 
of the South Sea, and in Peru, as well as by the title of Suns, or Children of 
the Sun, aſſumed by many families of thoſe countries ; by the traditions of 
the Caraibs ſcattered over the Antilles, and in Braſil, who give themſelves 
out as originally from Peru; by the very eſtabliſhment of that Monarchy of 
Peru, as well as that of Mexico, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of America, 


- Which looks toward the iſlands of the South Sea, and by the populouſneſs of 


their Nations, which were much more conſiderable, and more poliſhed 
than thoſe which inhabited the eaſtern coaſts, which ſuppoſes the former to 
be of a much higher antiquity ; by the prodigious diffuhon of the Taitian 
language, the different dialects of which are ſpread over moſt of the iſlands 
of the South Sea, and of which words innumerable are to be found in the 
language of Peru, as has lately been proved by a gentleman of great learn- 
ing, and even in that of the Malays in Aſia, ſome of which I myſelf was able 
to diſtinguiſh, particularly the word mate which ſignifies to kill; by the 
prattices common and peculiar to the Nations of the Peninſula of Malacca, 
of the iſlands of Aſia, of thoſe of the South Sea and of Braſil, which are not 
the inſpiration of Nature, ſuch as that of making fermented and intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and of chewing herbs and roots ; by the channels of the com- 
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Mankind, encompaſſed with ſo many bleſſings, conti. 
ues to be wretched. There is is not a ſingle genus of an- 


imal but what lives in abundance and liberty, the greateſt 


merce of antiquity which flowed in this direction, ſuch as that of gold, 
which was very common in Arabia and in the Indies, in the time of the 
Romans, though there be very few mines of that metal in Aſia; but above 
all, by the trade of emeralds, which muſt have run in that track from re. 
mote antiquity, in order to reach the Old Continent, where rio mine of 
that gem is to be found. Hear what is ſaid on this ſubje& by Tavernir, 
who is worthy of credit when he ſpeaks of the commerce of Aſia, ef. 
pecially as it relates to jewels, It is an error of long ſtanding,” ſays 
he, „which many perſons have fallen into, to believe that the emerald 


* was found originally in the Eaſt, Moſt jewellers, on firſt looking at a 


& high coloured emerald, are accuſtomed to ſay, this is an Oriental emer. 
4c ald. But they ate miſtaken, for I am well aſſured, that the Eaſt never 
«© produced one, either on the Continent, or in its iſlands. I have made 
* accurate enquiries into this, in all the voyages I made.“ He had tray. 
clled fix times by land through India, Hence it muſt be concluded, that 
the ſo highly valued emeralds of the ancients, came to them from America, 
through the iſlands of the South Sea, through thoſe of Aſia, through India, 
the Red Sea, and, finally, through Egypt, from whence they had them, | 

To this may be objected the difficulty of navigating againſt the regular 


eaſterly winds, in order to pals from Aſia to America, under the Torrid 


Zone; but, relatively to this ſubject, I ſhall repeat, that the regular winds 
do not blow there from the Eait, but from the Northeaſt and Southeaſt, 
and depend ſo much the more on the two Poles, the nearer you approach 
toward the Line, This oblique direction of the wind was ſufficient for 
perſons who navigated from iſland to iſland, and who had contrived barks 
the leaſt liable to deflection, ſuch as the double pros of the Iſles of Guam, 
the form of which ſeems to have been preſerved in the double balſes of 
the coaſt of Peru, Schouten found one of thoſe double pros ſailing more 
than ſix hundred leagues from the Iſland of Guam toward America, Be- 
ſides, it appears, likewiſe, that the South Sea has its monſoons, which have 
not hitherto been obſerved, Hear the remarks made, on the variation of 
thoſe winds, by an anonymous Engliſh Navigator, who failed round the 
World, with Sir Joh Banks and Mr. Solander, in the years 1768, 1769, 
1776 and 1771, page 83. ** The inhabitants of Otaheite, trade with 
< thoſe of the adjacent iſlands which lie to the eaſtward, and which we 
cc had diſcovered on our paſſage. During three months of the year, the 
„ winds which blow from the Weſt quarter are very favourable to them for 
carrying on this traffic.” Admiral Anſon likewiſe met with winds 
from the Weſt, ir, thoſe Latitudes, which retarded him. N 
Certain Philoſophers explain the correſpondencies to be found between 
the inhabitants of the iſlands and thoſe of Continents, by ſuppoſing iſlands 
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part without labour, all at peace with their ſpecies, all u- 
nited to the objects of their choice, and enjoying the 
ſelicity of reperpetuating themſelves by their families; 
whereas more than the half of Mankind 1s doomed to cel- 
ibacy. The other half curſes the bands which have match- 
ed him. The greater part tremble at the thought of rear- 
ing a progeny, under the apprehenſion of being incapable 
to find ſubſiſtence for them. The greater part, in order 
to procure. ſubſiſtence for themſelves, are ſubjected to 
painful labours, and reduced to the condition of ſlaves to 
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to be lands once united to the Continent, but now ſwallowed up by the O- 
cean, the ſummit only, and a few of the inhabitants upon it, remaining a- 
bove the water. But enough has been already ſaid in this Work, to evince 
that maritime iſlands are not fragments ſeparated from the Continent, and 
that they have mountains, peaks, lakes, hills, proportionable to their ex- 
tent, and directed to the regular winds which blow over their ſeas. They 
have vegetables peculiar to themſelves, and which no where elſe attain the 
fame degree of beauty. Farther, had thoſe iſlands formerly conſtituted part 
of our Continent, we ſhould find in them all thoſe of our quadrupeds which 
are to be met with in all climates; there were no rats nor mice in Ameri- 
ca, and in the Antilles, previous to the arrival of the Europeans, if we may 
believe the teſtimony of the Spaniſh Hiſtorian Herrera, and of Father du 
Titre, We ſhould, likewiſe, have found in them the ox, the aſs, the cam- 
ch the horſe, but they contained none of theſe animals; but plenty of our 
common poultry, ducks, dogs, ſwine, as well as among the Iſlanders af the | 
South Sea, who themſelves had no other of our domeſtic animals, It is ob- 4! 
vious that the firſt animals, ſuch as the horſe and the cow, being of a bulk | 
and weight too conſiderable, could not poſſibly, be their utility ever ſo 1 
great, croſs the ſeas in the ſmall canoes of the early Navigators, who, on the | 
ather hand, would have been very careful not to tranſport with them ſuch | 
vermin as rats and mice, 

Finally, let us revert to the general Laws of Nature, If all the iſlands of 
the South Sea once formed a Continent, there muſt have been no ſea, then, "1 
in the ſpace which they occupy. Now, it is indubitably certain, that were | 
you, at this day, to take away from around them, the Ocean by which they | 
we encompaſſed, and the regular winds which blow over it, you would blaſt | 
them with ſterility, The iſlands of the South Sea form, between Aſia and uy 
America, a real bridge of communication, with a few arches alone of which g 
we 2re acquainted, and of which it would not be difficult to difcover the 
reſt, from the other harmonies of the Globe. But here I reſtrain my con- 
|*Gures on this ſubject. I have ſaid enough to prove, that the ſame hand | | 
en Which has covered the Earth with plants and animals for the ſervice of Man, [ 
\ds 433 not neglected the different parts of his habitation, 4 
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to their fellow creatures. Whole Nations are expoſed tg , 
ji periſh by famine : Others, deſtitute of territory, are piled 
10 a top of each other, while the greateſt part of the Globe 
vs is a wilderneſs. 
0 There are many lands which never have been cultivat. ; 


ed; but there is not one, known to Europeans, which 5 
has not been polluted with human blood. The very {o:. 
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h; ! itudes of the Ocean gulp down into their abyſles, veſſels ; 
i, 0 filled with men, ſunk to the bottom by the hands of men. q 
: | In cities, to all appearance ſo flouriſhing by their arts a 
i i and their monuments, pride and craft, ſuperſtition and im- 5 
0 i piety, violence and perfidy, are in a Rate of inceſſant war. Wil .: 
8 fare, and keep the wretched inhabitants in perpetual a. D 
N i ; larm. The more that ſociety is poliſhed in them, the A 


more numerous and cruel are the evils which opprely 
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them. Is the induſtry of Man there exerted, only becauſe} 2 
he is there molt miſerable? Why ſhould the Empire of bh 
the Globe have been conferred on the lingle animal which 4 
had not the government of its own paſſions? How comes Wi ;, 
it that Man, feeble and tranſitory, ſhould be animated by . 
paſſions at once ferocious and generous, deſpicable an ga 


immortal? How 1s it that, born without inſtinct, he ſhould 
have been able to acquire ſuch various knowledge? He 
has happily imitated all the arts of Nature, except that ol 
being happy. All the traditions of the Human Race have 
preſerved the origin of theſe ſtrange contradictions; but 
Religion alone untolds to us the cauſe of them. She in 
forms us that Man 1s of a different order from the reſt of 
animals; that his reaſon perverted has given offence toj 
the AUTHOR of the Univerſe ; that as a juſt puniſhmen;, 
he has been left to the den of his own underſtand: 
ing; that he is capable of forming his reaſon only by tic 
ſtudy of univerſal reaſon, diſplayed in the Works of N. 
ture, and in the hopes which virtue inſpires ; that by fucl 
means alone he can be enabled to riſe above the anima | 
beneath the level of which he is ſunk, and to reafcend] 
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ſep by ſtep, along the ſteepy declivity of the celeſtial 
mountain from which he has been precipitated. 

Happy is he, in theſe days, who, inſtead of rambling 
over the World, can live remote from Mankind ! Happy 
the man who knows nothing beyond the circumference of 
his own Horizon, and to whom even the next village is 
n unknown land! He has not placed his affections on 
objects which he muſt never more behold, nor left his rep- 
tation at the mercy of the wicked. He believes that in- 
nocence reſides in hamlets, honour in palaces, and virtue 
in temples. His glory and his religion conſiſt in commu- 
mating happineſs to thoſe around him. If he beholds 
not in his garden the fruits of Aſia, or the ſhady groves of 
America, he cultivates the plants which delight his wife 
and children. He has no need of the monuments of Arch- 
tefture to dignify and embelliſh his tandſcape. A tree, 
under the ſhade of which a virtuous man 1s reclined to 
reſt, ſuggeſts to him ſublime recollections; the poplar 
in the foreſt recals to his mind the combats of Hercules: 
and the foliage of the oak reminds him of the crowning 
gerlands of the Capitol. 


| 332 STUDIES OF NATURE, 
l STUDY TWELFTH. 
1 
1 ——— 
OF SOME MORAL LAWS OF NATURE. 
f | $7 
[ 
i 


L 
| | | | | a 
Weakneſs of Reafon, of Feeling ; Proofs of the Divinity p 
and of the Immortality of the Soul from feeling. 

| » 


SUCH are the phyſical proofs of the exiſtence of tie * 
DE1TY, as far as the feebleneſs of my reaſon has enabled & 
me to produce and arrange them. I have collected, per- 
haps, ten times as many : but I perceived that I was, al. 
ter all, but at the beginning of my career; that the far- 
ther I advanced, the farther it extended itſelf before me; 
that my own labour would ſoon overwhelm me; ant 
that, conformably to the idea of Scripture, nothing 
would remain to me, after a complete ſurvey of ide 
Works of Creation, but the moſt profound aſtoniſhment, 
It is one of the great calamities of human life, that in 
proportion as we approach the ſource of truth, it ies a 
way from before us; and that when, by chance, we ay 
able to catch ſome of its ſmaller ramifications, we are ung 
able to remain conſtantly attached to them. W hereforg 
bas the ſentiment which yeſterday exalted me to Heavy 
at ſight of a new relation of Nature—wherefore has it dil 
appeared to day ? Archimedes did not remain always ine 
ec ſtacy, from the diſcovery of the relations of metals Y 
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the crown of King Hiero. He after that made other diſ- 
coveries more congenial to his mind: Such as that of the 
cylinder circumſcribed within the ſphere, which he gave 
directions to have engraved on his tomb. Pythagoras con- 
templated, at length, with indifference, the ſquare of the 
hy pothenuſe, for the diſcovery of which he had vowed, 

it is ſaid, a whole hecatomb of oxen to Jupiter. I recol- 
ect that when I firſt became maſter of the demonſtration 
of thoſe ſublime truths, J experienced a delight almoſt as 
lively as that of the great men who were the firſt invent- 
ors of them. Wheretore is it extinguiſhed ? Why do I 
this day ſtand in need of novelties to procure me pleaſ- 
ure? The mere animal is, in this reſpett, happier than we 
are: What pleaſed him yellonlay will likewiſe give him 
pleaſure tomorrow : He fixes for himſelf a boundary, 
which he never exceeds; what is ſufficient for him, al- 
ways appears to him wee and good. The ingenious 
bee conſtructs commodious cells, but never dreams of 
rearing triumphal arches, or obeliſks, to decorate her wax- 


en city. A cottage was in hke manner ſufficient for Man, 


in order to be as well lodged as a bee. What need had he 


of five orders of Architecture, of pyramids, of towers, of 


kioſques? 

What, then, is that verſatile faculty, called veaſon, 
wich I employ in obſerving Nature? It 1s, ſay the 
Schools, a perception of correſpondencies, which eſſen- 
tally diſtinguiſhes Man from the beaſt; Man enjoys rea- 
lon, and the beaſt is governed merely by inſtinft. But if 
this inſtin& always points out to the animal what is belt 
adapted to it, it is, therefore, likewiſe a reaſon, and a rea- 
{on more precious than ours, in as much as it is invaria- 
ble, and is acquired without the aid of long and painful 
experience. To this, the Philoſophers of the laſt age re- 
ped, that the proof of the want of reaſon in beaſts is this, 
that they act always in the ſame manner; thus they con- 
cluded, from the very perfection of their oak that they 
had none, Hence we may ſee to what a degree great 
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names, ſalaries, and aſſociations, may give currency to F 
the greateſt abſurdities; for the argument of thoſe Phi. P 
loſophers is a direct attack on the Supreme Intelligence 
itſelf, which is invariable in its plans, as animals are in l 
their inſtinct. If bees uniformly conſtruct their cells of 8 
the ſame figure, it is becauſe Nature always makes bees of b 
the ſame form. | i 
I do not mean, however, to affirm, that the reaſon of 
beaſts and that of Man 1s the ſame : Ours 1s, without dif. 2 
pute, much more extenſive than the inſtinct of each ani. 
mal in particular; but if Man is endowed with an univer. 3 
ſal reaſon, muſt it not be becauſe his wants are univerſal? | 2 
He likewiſe diſcerns, it is true, the wants of other ani. V 
mals ; but may it not be relatively to himſelf that he has 0 
made this his ſtudy ? If the dog gives himſelf no concern 5 
about the oats of the horſe, it is, perhaps, becauſe the 2 
horſe is not ſubſervient to the wants of the dog. | al 
We poſſeſs, notwithſtanding, natural adaptations pecu. oy 
liar to ourſelves, ſuch as the art of agriculture, and the uſe : 
of fire. The knowledge of theſe, undoubtedly, would £ 
demonſtrate our natural ſuperiority, were it not, at the by 
ſame time, a proof of our wretchedneſs. Animals are un. | le 
der no neceſſity to kindle fires, and to caſt ſeed into the i; 
ground, as they are clothed and fed by the hand of Na- 4 
ture; beſides, many of them have, in themſelves, facul- V 
ties far ſuperior to our ſciences, which are, if the truth It 
were told, foreign to us. If we have diſcovered ſome A 
phoſphoric ſubſtances, the luminous fly of the Tropics 0 
has in itſelf a focus of light, which illuminates it during A 
the night. While we are amuſing ourſelves in making 23 
experiments on electricity, the torpedo is employing it in e 
ſelf defence : And while the Academies and States of Eu— tha 
rope are propoſing conſiderable prizes to the perſon who WI 
ſhall diſcover the means of determining the Longitude at | 1g 
Sea, the paillencu and the frigat are every day perform- WM 
ing a flight of three or four hundred leagues between the 25 
Tropics, from Eaſt to Weſt, without ever failing to fink, . 
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in the evening, the rock from which they took their de- 
parture in the morning. / 

Another mortifying inſufficiency preſents itſelf, when 
Philoſophy attempts to employ, in combating the intelli- 
rence of Nature, that very reaſon which can be of no uſe 
hut to diſcern it. What plauſible arguments, reſpecting 
the danger of the paſſions, the frivolity of human life, the 
loſs of fortune, of honour, of children! You can eaſily 
inhouſe me, divine Marcus Aurelius, and you too, ſcep- 
cal Montagne; but you have not provided for me anoth- 
er home. You put the ſtaff of Philoſophy into my hand, 
and ſay to me, walk on intrepidly ; make the tour of the 
World, begging your bread ; you are juſt as happy as we 


in our villas, with our wives, and reſpected by all around. 


But here is an evil of which you had no foreſight. I have 


received, in my country, calumny only, as the reward of 
al my ſervices; I have experienced nothing but ingrati- 
tude on the part of my friends, and even of my patrons ; 
| am ſolitary, and have no longer the means of ſubſiſtence ; 
am a prey to nervous diſorders; 1 ſtand in need of men, 
but my foul is troubled at the ſight of them, while I re- 
lect on the fatal reaſons by which they are united, and 
that there is no poſſibility of intereſting them, but by flat- 
tering their paſhons, and by becoming vicious as they are. 
What good purpoſe does it ſerve to have ſtudied virtue? 
It hudders at ſuch recollections, and even without any 
rellettion, merely at the ſight of men. The firſt thing 
that fails me is that very reaſon, on which you deſire me 
to lean tor ſupport. All your fine logicks vaniſh, preciſely 
at the moment when I have moſt need of them. Puta 
ic into the hand of a ſick perſon: The very firſt thing 
that will drop from him, when attacked by a fit of illneſs, 
is that ſame reed; and if he ventures to reſt his whole 
weight upon it, moſt probably it will break, and, perhaps 
run through his hand. Death, you tell me, will cure 
2p; thing; but in order to die, I have no occaſion 
or all this reaſoning ; beſides I do not drop, v. ith the 
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Ves, undoubtedly, and it is becauſe every one has reaſon, 
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vigor of life, into the arms of death, but dying and reaſon. 
ing no longer, ſtill, however, feeling and ſuffering.* 
What is, once more, that reaſon, of which we boaſt ſo 
triumphantly ? As it is nothing more than the relation of 
objects to our wants, it is reduced, then, to mere perſonal 
intereſt. Hence it is that we have ſo many family reaſon, 
reaſons of aſſociations, reaſons of ſtate, reaſons of all 
countries, and of all ages: Hence it is, that the reaſon of 
a young man is one thing, and that of an old man anoth. 
er; that the reaſon of a woman differs from that of a her. 
mit, and a ſoldier's from a prieſt's. Every body, fay: 
the Duke de Ja Rochefoucault, has reaſon (is in the right.) 


that no one agrees with another. 


* Thus, Religion has greatly the ſuperiority over Philoſophy, in as | 


much as it ſupports us, not by our reaſon, but by our reſignation. She 
would have us, not on foot, and ſtirring about, but ſtretched on a bed of 
languiſhing : Not on the theatre of the World, but repoſing at the foot- 
ſtool of the Throne of Gop; not tormented with ſolicitude about futurity, 
but confident and ts When books, honours, fortune and friends 
for ſake us, ſhe preſents us, as a pillow for our head, not the recollection of 
our frivolous and theatrical virtues, but that of our inſufficiency; and in- 
ſtead of the arrogant maxims of Philoſophy, ſhe demands of us only calm- 
neſs, peace and filial confidence. . 

' I muſt make one reſlection more reſpecting this reaſon, or, which 2. 
mounts to the ſame thing, reſpecting this ingenuity of which we are ſo 
vain : Namely this, that it appears to be the reſult of our miſeries. It is 
very remarkable, that the Nations which have been moſt celebrated for 
their wit, their arts and their induſtry, were the moſt miſerable on the face 
of the Earth, from their government, their paſſiens, or their diſcords. Read 
the hiſtory of the lives of moſt men who have been diſtinguiſhed by the ſu- 
periority of their intellectual powers, and you will find that they were ex- 
tremely miſerable, eſpecially in their childhood. One eyed perſons, the 
lame, the hump backed have, in general, more wit than other men, be- 
cauſe, from being more diſagreeably conformed, they apply their reaſon- 
ing powers toward” obſerving with more attention the relations of Society, 
in the view of ſcreening themſelves againſt its oppreſſion. Their humour, 
it is true, is commonly of the ſarcaſtic kind, but this character is ſufficiently 
applicable to what paſſes in the World for wit. Beſides, it was not Na- 
ture which rendered them malignant, but the raillery, or the contempt, gt 
thole with whom they have lived. 


* 


- 
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This ſublime faculty farther undergoes, from the firſt 
moments of its expanſion, a ſhock ſo violent, that it is 
-ndered, in ſome ſort, incapable of penetrating into the 
feld of Nature. I do not ſpeak of our methods and ſyſ- 
tems, which diffuſe falſe lights over the firſt principles of 
tuman knowledge, by ſhewing us truth only in books, in- 
rolved in machinery, and diſplayed on theatres. I have 
ad ſomething of thoſe obſtacles, in the objections which 
| have ventured to propoſe againſt the elements of our 
Sciences ; but the maxims inſtilled into us from our ear- 
leſt infancy, make a fortune, be the firſt, are alone ſuf- 
fcient to ſubvert our natural reaſon ; they exhibit to us 
he juſt and the unjuſt, only as they rand related to our 
jerſonal intereſts, and to our ambition; they uſually at- 
ach us to the fortune of ſome powerful and reputable 
corps, and render us, as it may happen, atheiſts or devotees, 
lhauched. or continent, Carteſians or Newtomans, juſt as 
taffets the cauſe which has become our only moving 
principle. 

Good cauſe, then, we have to miſtruſt reaſon, as, from 
tte very firſt ſtep, it miſleads us in our reſearches after 
nuth and happineſs. Let us enquire, whether there is 
tt in man ſome faculty more noble, more invariable, and 
il greater extent. Though, in proſecuting this enquiry, 
be to preſent only views vague and indeterminate, I 
oe that men more enlightened than J can pretend to be, 
ay one day fix them, and carry them much farther. In 
lus confidence, with the feeble powers which I poſſeſs, I 


ns moſt ſerious attention. 

De/cartes lays this down as the baſis of the firſt natural 
puths: I think, therefore I exiſt. As this Philoſopher 
us acquired a very high degree of reputation, which he 
ited, beſides, by his knowledge in Geometry, and a- 
live all, by his virtues, his argument in proof of exiſtence 
las 88 greatly extolled, and dignified with the title of 


nom. But, if I am not miſtaken, this en labours 
Jol. 11. 1 


mgoing to engage in a career, well worthy of the Read- : 
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under an eſſential defect, in that it has not the generality 
of a fundamental principle; for it implicitly follows, that 
when a man does not think, he ceaſes to exiſt, or, at leaf}, 
to have a proof of his exiſtence. It follows farther, that 
the animal creation, to which De/cartes denied the power 
of thought, had no proof that they exiſted ; and that the 
greateſt part of beings are in a ſtate of eee e with 
refpect to us, in as much as they excite in us ſimple ſen. 
ſations merely, of forms, of colours, and of movements, 
without any reference to thought. Beſides, the reſults of 
human thought having been frequently employed, from 
their verſatility, to ſuggeſt doubts reſpecting the exiſtence 
of Gop, and even of our own, as was the cafe with the 
ſceptic Pyrrho; this reaſoning, like all the operations of " 
the human underſtanding, falls under well grounded ſul. * 
picion. 

I ſubſtitute, therefore, in place of the argument of De 
cartes, that which follows, as it appears to me both more 
fimple and more general: [ feel, therefore J exiſt. It ex 
tends to all our phylical ſenſations, which admoniſh us 
much more frequently of our exiſtence than thought does. 
It has for its moving principle an unknown faculty of the 


ſoul, which I call /entiment, or mental feeling, to which * 
thought itſelf muſt. refer; for the evidence to which we the 
attempt to ſubject all the. operations of our reaſon, is tle ell 
ſimply ſentiment. the 

I ſhall firſt, make it appear, that this my ſterious faculii bas 
differs eſſentially from phyſical ſenſations, and from tl L 
relations preſented to us by reaſon, and that it blends 1 ©" 
ſelf in a manner conſtant and invariable in every thin lep. 
that we do ; ſo that it is, if 1 may be allowed the exp, 
ſion, human inſtinct. er 

As to the difference of ſentiment from phyſical BY BL 
tion, it is evident, that Iphigenia at the altar gives us The 
impreſſion of a very different nature from that produce frut] 
by the taſte of a fruit, or by the perfume of a flower; ® Mm 


as to that which diſtinguithes it from a proceſs of the ui 
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derſtanding, it is certain that the tears and the deſpair of 
(lytemneftra excite in us emotions of a very different kind 
from thoſe ſuggeſted. by a ſatyr, a comedy, or even, if you 
will, by a mathematical demonſtration. 

Not but that reaſon may ſometimes iſſue in ray 
when it preſents itſelf with evidence; but the one is only, 
with relation to the other, what the eye 18 with relation 
o the body, that is, an intellectual viſion : Beſides, men- 
al feeling appears to me to be the reſult of Laws of Na- 
ure, as reaſon is the reſult of political Laws. 

[ ſhall give no farther definition of this obſcure princi- 
ple, but I ſhall render it ſufficiently intelligible, if I am 
ſo happy as to make it felt. And here I flatter myſelf 
with ſucceſs, by firſt ſtating an oppoſition between it and 
reaſon. It is very remarkable that women, who are al- 
ways nearer to Nature, from their very irregularities, than 
men with their pretended wiſdom, never confound theſe 
two faculties, and diſtinguiſh the firſt by the name of ſen- 
fbility, or ſentiment, by way of excellence, becauſe it is, 
in truth, the ſource of our moſt delicious affe&ions. They 
are continually on their guard againſt confounding, as moſt 
men do, the underſtanding and the heart, reaſon and ſenti- 
ment, The one, as we have ſeen, is frequently our work ; 
the other is always the work of Nature. They differ ſo 
eſſentially from each other, that if you wiſh to annihilate 
the intereſt of a Work which abounds in ſentiment, you 
have only to introduce an infuſion of reaſoning. 

This is a fault which the moſt celebrated Writers have 
| committed, in all the ages in which Society completes its 
paration from Nature. Reaſon produces many men of 
intelligence in ages pretendedly poliſhed ; and ſentiment, 
men of genius, in ages pretendedly barbarous. Reaſon 


The errors of reaſon are local and changeable, but the 
truths of ſentiment are invariable and univerſal. Reaſon 
makes the I Greek, the J Engliſhman, the I Turk ; and 
ſentiment, the I Man, and the I Divine. We FORE; in 
zecd, at this day, of commentaries, in order to underſtand 


arcs from age to age, and ſentiment is always the ſame. 
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the books of antiquity, which are the works of reaſon, 
ſuch as thoſe of moſt Hiſtorians, and Poets, ſatyrical and 


comic, as Martial, Plautus, Fuvenal, and even thoſe of | 


the paſt age, as Boileau and Moliere; but none will ever | 
be neceſſary, in order to be moved by the ſupplications | 
of Priam at the feet of Achilles, by the deſpair of Didi, | 
by the tragedies of Racine, and the lively fables of La Fon: | 
taine. We frequently ſtand in need of many combina. Wt 
tions, for the purpoſe of bringing to light ſome concealed 


_ reaſon of Nature; but the ſimple and pure ſentiments of 


repoſe, of peace, of gentle e which ſhe inſpires, . 

come to us without effort. t 
Reaſon, I grant, procures for us pleaſures of a certain 

kind; but if ſhe diſcovers to us ſome ſmall portion of 


the order of the Univerſe, ſhe exhibits to us, at the ſame | 
. . 5 
time, our own deſtruction, attached to the Laws of its preſ. 
ervation ; ſhe preſents to us, at once, the evils which ae . 
paſt, and thoſe which are to come; ſhe furniſhes arms to 
our paſſions, at the very time when ſhe is demonſtrating v 
to us their inſufficiency. The farther that ſhe carries uz, a 
the more are the proofs which ſhe accumulates, when ve x 
come back to ourſelves, of our own nothingneſs ; and, ſo { 
far from ſoothing our pains by her reſearches, ſhe fre. Wi = 
quently aggravates them bitterly by the diſcoveries which : 
ſhe makes. Sentiment, on the contrary, blind in its de- 3 
fires, embraces the monuments of all countries, and of lt 
all ages; it is ſoothed to a delicious complacency, in the M 
midſt of ruins, of combats, and of death itſelf, in con- a 
templating an undeſcribable eternal exiſtence ; it purſues, 4 
in all its appetites, the attributes of Deity, infinity, exten. * 
ſion, duration, power, grandeur and glory; it mingles the f 
ardent deſires of theſe with all our paſſions; it thus com. 4 
municates to them a certain ſublime impulſe ; and, by ſub- * 
duing our reaſon, itſelf becomes the moſt noble, and the . 
moſt delicious inſtinct of human life. # 


Sentiment demonſtrates to us, much better than reaſon, 
the ſpirituality of the ſoul; for reaſon frequently pie: 
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poſes to us, as an end, the gratification of our groſſeſt 


paſſions,* whereas ſentiment is ever pure in its propenſi- 
ties. Beſides, a great many natural effects which eſcape 
the one, are under the control of the other; ſuch is, as 
has been obſerved, evidence itſelf, which is merely a mat- 
ter of feeling, and over which reflection exerciſes no con- 
fraint ; ſuch, too, is our own exiſtence. The proof of 
it is not in the province of reaſon ; for, Why is it that I 
exiſt? Where is the reaſon of it? But I feel that I ex- 
it, and this ſentiment is ſufficient to produce convittion. 

This being laid down, I proceed to demonſtrate, that 
there are two powers} in Man, the one animal, and the 


Liſten to the voice of reaſon, is the inceſſant admonition of our moral 
Philoſophers. But do they not perceive that they are putting us into the 
hand of our greateſt enemy ? Has not every paſſion a reaſon at command ? 


+ lt is from want of attention to thoſe two powers, that ſo many celebrat- 
ed performances, on the ſubje& of Man, preſent a falſe colouring. Their 
Authors ſometimes repreſent him to us as a metaphyſical object. Von 
would be tempted to think that the phyſical wants, which ſtagger even the 
Saints, are only feeble acceſſories of human life. They compoſe it merely 
of monads, of abſtractions, and of moralities. Others diſcern nothing in 
man but on animal, and diſtinguiſh in him only the coarſeſt groſſneſs of 
ſenſe, They never ſtudy him without the diſſecting knife in their hand, 
and when he is dead, that is to ſay, when he is man no longer. Others 
know him only as a political individual : They perceive bim only through 
the medium of the correſpondencies of ambition, It is not Man that in- 
lerelts them; it is a Frenchman, an Engliſhman, a Prelate, a Gentleman, 
Honer is the only Writer, with whom I am acquainted, who has painted 
Man complete: All others, the beſt not excepted, preſent nothing but a 
ſkeleton of him. The Iliad of Homer, if I may be allowed to judge, is the 
painting of every Man, as it is that of all Nature. All the paſſions are there, 
with their contraſts and their ſhades, the moſt intelleQually refined, and 
the moſt ſenſually groſs. Achilles ſings the praiſes of the Gods to the ſound 
of his lyre, and tends the cookery of a leg of mutton in a kettle. This laſt 
trait has given grievous offence to our theatrical writers, who deal in the 
compoſition of artificial heroes, namely, ſuch as diſguiſe and conceal their 
hrit wants, as their authors themſelves diſguiſe their own to Society, All 


the paſſions of the human breaſt are to be found in the Iliad: Furious 


wrath in Achilles, haughty ambition in Agamemnon, patriotic valour in Hec- 
tor; in Ne/tor, unimpaſſioned wiſdom ; in Ulyſſes, crafty prudence ; calum- 
ny in Therſizes ; voluptuouſneſs in Paris; faithleſs love in Helen ; conju- 
gal love in Aadromache; paternal affection in Pian; friendſhip in Patro- 
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other intellectual, both of an oppoſite nature, and which, 
by their union, conſtitute human life; juſt as the harmo- 
ny of every thing on the Earth is compoſed of two con- 
traries. 


clus ; and ſo on: And beſides all this, a multitude of intermediate ſhades 
of all theſe paſſions, ſuch as the inconſiderate courage of Diomedes, and that 
of Ajax, who dared to challenge the Gods themſelves to the combat: Then 
the oppoſitions of ſituation and of fortune which detach thoſe characten; 
ſuch as « wedding, and a country feſtival, depicted on the formidable buck. 
ler of Achilles; the remorſe of Helen, and the reſtleſs ſolicitude of Andron. 


ve abe ntt. 


. EOS 


3 1 5 N ache; the flight of Hector, on the point of periſhing under the walls of 
rn. 18; his native city, in the ſight of his people whoſe only defender he was; and 

1 4. the peaceful objects preſented to him at that tremendous moment, ſuch a | 
„ the grave of trees, and the fountain to which the Trojan young women ? 
115 i 1 b were accuſtomed to reſort, to waſh their ny and where they loved to al- : 
Pos 1 ſemble in happier days. b 
__ - This divine Genius, having appropriated to his heroes a leading paſſion if 
14 1 | 

_: of the human heart, and having put it in action in the moſt remarkable 5 
! 4 * phaſes of human life, has allotted, in like manner, the attributes of Gop 
1 to a variety of Divinities, and has aſſigned to them the different kingdoms p 
1 4 1 of Nature; to Neptune, the Ocean; to Pluto, the infernal regions; to Juno, In 
*W l } the air; to Vulcan, the fire; to Diana, the. foreſts; to Pan, the flocks; in of 
1 | word, the Nymphs, the Natads, nay, the very Hours, have all a certain de- Ir 
thy 1 partment on the Earth. There is not a ſingle flower but what is committed 

41788 to the ſuperintendance of ſome Deity. It is thus that he has contrived to a 
+ 1 render the habitation of Man celeſtial. His Work is the moſt ſublime ol In 
i bi 7 q; Encyclopedias, All the characters of it are ſo exactly iv the human heart, he 
| = Fl and in Nature, that the names by which he has deſigned them have become iſ 
1 immortal. Add to the majeſty of his plans a truth of expreſſion, which is 
„ not to be aſcribed alone to the beauty of his language, as certein Gramm M 
5 | 12 1 rians pretend, but to the vaſt extent of his obſervation of Nature. It is wl 
1 4 thus, for example, that he calls the Sca impurpled, at the moment that the the 
1 5 : Sun is ſetting ; becaufe that then the reflexes of the Sun in the Horizon ren. be 
„ der it of that colour, as I myſelf have frequently remarked. Virgil, who 

14 k 1 has imitated bim cloſely, abounds in theſe beauties of obſervation, to which led 
1 179 Commentators pay very little, if any, attention, In the Georgics, for in- loo 
4 i : | ance, Virgil gives to the Spring the epithet of bluſhing ; vere rubenti, lays the 
1408 he. As his tranſlators and commentators have taken no pains to convey s 

bi HE | this, any more than a multitude of fimilar touches, I was long impreſſed = 
1 with the belief that this epithet was introduced merely to fill up the mes. len 
on it ure of the verſe ; But having remarked that, early ia the Spring, the ſtor 
; vil ſhoots and beds of moſt tzees aſſumed a ruddy appearance, previouſly to | ht 
5 throwing out their leaves, I thence was enabled to comprehend what was ſi, 
f 1 the prec:'e momeut of the lon which the Poet iutended to ceſcnibe BY * 
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G Philoſophers have taken pleaſure in painting 


Man as a God. His attitude, they tell us, is that of com- 


mand. But, in order to his having the air of command, 
t is neceſſary that other men ſhould have that of ſubmiſ- 
fon, without which he would find an enemy 1n every 
ane of his equals. The natural empire of Man extends 
only to animals; and in the wars which he wages with 
them, or in the care which he exerciſes over them, he is 
frequently conſtrained to drop his attitude of emperor, 
and to aſſume that of a flave. 

Others repreſent Man as the perpetual object of ven- 
geance to angry Heaven, and have accumulated on his 
exiſtence, all the miſeries which can render it odious to 
bim. This is not painting Man. He is not formed of a 
imple nature, like other animals, each ſpecies of which 
invariably preſerves its proper character; but of two op- 
polite natures, each of which is itſelf farther ſubdivided 
into ſeveral paſſions, which form a contraſt. In virtue 
of one of theſe natures, he unites, in himſelf, all the wants, 
and all the paſſions of animals; and in virtue of the oth- 
er, the ineffable ſentiments of the Deity. It 1s to this laſt 
inſtint, much more than to his reflective powers, that 
he is indebted for the conviction which he has of the ex- 
itence of Gop ; for I ſuppoſe, that having, by means of 
lis reaſon, the faculty of perceiving the correſpondencies 
which exiſt between the objects of Nature, he found out 
the relations which ſubſiſt between an iſland and a tree, a 
tree and a fruit, a fruit and his own wants; he would 
readily feel himſelf determined, on ſeeing an iſland, to 
look for food upon it: But his reaſon, in ſhewing him 
the links of four natural harmonies, would not refer the 
cauſe of them to an inviſible Author, unleſs he had the 
ſentiment of it deeply impreſſed on his heart. It would 
ſtop ſhort at the point where his perceptions ſtopped, and 
where thoſe of animals terminate. A wolf which ſhould 
[vim over a river, in order to reach an iſland on which 
de perceived graſs growing, in the hope of there finding 
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ſheep likewiſe, has an equal conception of the links which 
connect the four natural relations of the iſland, the graſs, 
the ſheep, and his own! appetite : But he falls not down 
proſtrate before the intelligent Being who has 1 
them. 

Conſidering Man as an animal, I know of no one to be 
compared with him in reſpect of wretchedneſs. Firſt of 
all, he is naked, expoſed to inſets, to the wind, to the 
rain, to the heat, to the cold and laid under the neceſſity, 
in all countries, of finding himſelf clothing. If his ſkin 
acquires, in time, fufficient hardneſs to refiſt the attacks 


of the elements, it is not till after cruel experiments, 


which ſometimes flay him from top to toe. He knows 
nothing naturally, as /other animals do. If he wants to 
croſs a river, he muſt firſt learn to ſwim ; nay, he muſt, in 
his infancy, be taught to walk and to ſpeak. II 
no country ſo happily ſituated, in which he is not obliged 
to prepare his food with conſiderable care and trouble. 
The banana and the bread fruit tree give him between the 
Tropics, proviſions all the year round ; but then he muſt 


. Plant thoſe trees, he muſt encloſe them within thorny 


fences, to preſerve them from the beaits ; he muſt dry 
part of the fruits, for a ſupply during the hurricane ſea- 
{on ; and muſt build repoſitories in which to lay them up. 
Beſides, thoſe uſeful vegetables are reſerved for certain 
privileged iſlands alone; for over the reſt of the Earth, 
the culture of alimentary grains and roots requires a great | 
multitude of arts and preparations. Suppoſe him to have 
collected around him every bleſſing his heart can defire, | 


the love and the pleaſure which flow from abundance, 


avarice, thieves, the incurſions of the enemy, diſturb his 
enjoyment. He muſt have laws, judges, magazines, 
fortreſſes, conſederacies and regiments, to protect from | 
without, and from within, his ill fated cornfield. Finally, 


The very name of infant is derived from the Latin word infans, that i3 
to ſay one who cannot ſpeak, 
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chen it is in his power to enjoy with all the tranquillity 
of a ſage, languor takes poſſeſſion of his mind; he muſt 
have comedies, balls, maſquerades, amuſements Ss prevent 
him from reaſoning with himſelf. 

t is impoſſible to conceive how a Nation could exiſt 
with the animal paſſions ſimply. The ſentiments of nat- 
ural juſtice, which are the baſis of legiſlation, are not the 
reſults of our mutual wants, as has been by ſome pretend- 
ed. Our paſſions are not retrogreſſive; they have our- 
ſelves alone for their centre. A family of ſavages, living 
in the midſt of plenty, would be no more concerned a- 
bout the miſery of their neighbours periſhing for want, 
than we concern ourſelves at Paris, that our ſugar and cof- 
ke are coſting Africa rivers of tears. 

Reaſon itſelf, united to the paſſions, would only ſtimu- 
ate their ferocity ; for it would ſupply them with new 
aguments, long after their deſires were gratified. It is, 
in moſt men, nothing more than the relation between be- 
ings and their wants, that 1s, thetr perſonal intereſt. Let 
us examine the effect of it, combined with love and ambi- 
tion, the two tyrants of human life. 

Let us firſt ſuppoſe a ſtate entirely governed by Love, 
ſuch as that on the banks of the Lignon, imagined by the 
ngenious 4 Urfeius. I beg leave to aſk, Who would be at 
the trouble of building houſes. there, and of labouring the 
ground ? Muſt we not ſuppoſe, that ſuch a country would 
contain ſervants, whoſe induſtry ſhould compenſate the i- 
dleneſs of their maſters ? Will not theſe ſervants be re- 
duced to the neceſſity of abſtaining from making love, in 
qrder that their maſters may be inceſſantly employed in 
it? Beſides, In what manner are the old people of both 
ſexes to paſs their time? A fine ſpectacle for them truly, 

to behold their children always indulging in the dalliance 
ol the tender paſſion ! Would not ſuch a ſpectacle become 
to them a perpetual ſource of regret, of ill humour, of 
jealouſy, as it is among thoſe of our own country? Such 
government, in truth, were it even in the iſlands of the 
For v u | 
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South Sea, under the groves of the cocoa and bread fruit 
trees, where there was nothing to do but to eat and make 
love, would ſoon be torn with diſcord, and oppreſled with 
languor. 

But, on the ſuppoſition that the principle of facial Fea 
ſon were to oblige every family to labour each for its own | 
ſupport, and to introduce more variety into their way of 
living, by inviting to it our arts and ſciences ; it would 
quiekly accelerate their deſtruction. We muſt by no 
means depend on ever hearing there any of thoſe affecting 
dialogues which d'Urferus puts into the mouth of Aras 
and Celadon ; they are dictated neither by animal love, 
nor by enlightened reaſon. Both of theſe employ a very 
different logic. When a lover, illuminated there with 
the ſcience which he had borrowed of us, wiſhed to in- 
ſpire his miſtreſs with a mutual paſſion, if, however, it 
were needful to employ diſcourſe in order to accompliſh 
this, he would talk to her of ſprings, of maſſes, of attrac- 
tions, of fermentations, of the ele&ric ſpark, and of the 
other phyfical cauſes which determine, according to our 
modern ſyſtems, the propenſities of the two ſexes, and the 
movements of the paſſions. Political reaſons would in- 
terpoſe, and affix the ſeal to their union, by ſtipulating, | 
in the melancholy and mercenary language of our con- | 
tracts, for dowries, maintenances, redemptions, pin mon- 
ies, poſt obits. But the per/onal reaſon of each contracting 
party would quickly feparate them. As ſoon as a man 

ſaw his wife overtaken with diſeaſe, he would ſay to her: 

« My temperament calls for a wife who enjoys health, | 
and conſtrains me to abandon you.” She would an- . 
ſwer him, undoubtedly, in order to preſerve conſiſtency : 
* You do well to obey the diftates of Nature. | 
„ ſhould, in like manner, have looked out for another | . 
** huſband, had you been in my place.” A ſon would | : 
ſay to his aged and declining father: You begot me for . 
« your pleaſure, it is time that I ſhould live for mine. MF , 
Where ſhould we find citizens diſpoſed to unite for main- 
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mining the laws of ſuch a Society : the ſoldiers diſpoſed 


to meet death in defence of it, and the magiſtrate who 


would undertake to govern it? I ſay nothing of an inh- 
nite number of other diſorders, which follow in the tram 
of that blind and head ſtrong paſſion, even when directed 
by cool and diſpaſſionate reaſon. 

If, on the other hand, a Nation were under the domin- 
on of ambition ſolely, it would come ſtill ſooner to de- 
lruction; either from external enemies, or by means of 
is own citizens. It is, firſt, difficult to imagine how it 
could be reduced to form, under the authority of one Le- 
gillator; for, How can we conceive the poſſibility of am- 
bitious men voluntarily ſubmitting to another man? Thoſe 
who have united them, as Romulus, Mahomet, and all 
founders of Nations, have commanded attention and obe- 
lience only by ſpeaking 1 in the name of the DEITVY. But 
| ſuppoſing this union, by whatever means, accompliſhed, 
Could ſuch an aſſociation ever be happy? Let Hiſtorians 
extol conquering Rome ever ſo highly, Is it credible that 
her citizens then deſerved. the appellation of fortunate ? 
While they were ſpreading terror over the Globe, and 
cauſing floods of tears to flow, Were there at Rome no 
hearts oppreſſed with terror, and no eye overflowing, for 
the loſs of a ſon, of a father, of a huſband, of a lover ? 
Were the ſlaves, who conſtituted by far the greateſt part 


of her inhabitants, were they happy ? Was the General 


of the Roman army himſelf happy, crowned with laurels 
3 he was, and mounted on a triumphal car, around which, 
in conformity to a military Law, his own ſoldiers were 
lnging ſongs, in which his faults were expoſed, to pre- 
vent his waxing proud, and forgetting himſelf ? And 
when Providence permitted Paulus Emilius to triumph 
over a King of the Macedonians, and his poor children, 
who ſtretched out their little hands to the Roman People, 
to excite compaſſion, it was fo ordered, that the conquer- 
er ſhould, at that very ſeaſon, ſuffer the loſs of his own 
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children, that no one man might be allowed to triumph 


with impunity over the tears of Mankind. 
This very People, however, ſo diſpoſed to purſue their 
own glory, through the calamities of others, were obliged, } 
in order to diſſemble the horror of it, to veil the tears of 
the Nations with the intereſt of the Gods, as we diſguiſe 
with fire the fleſh of the animals which 1s to ſerve us for 
food. Rome, following the order of deſtiny, was to he. 
come, at length, the capital of the World. She armed 
her ambition with a celgſtial reaſon, in order to render her 
victorious over powers the moſt formidable, and to curh | 
by means of it the ferocity of her own citizens, by inur- 
ing them to the prattice of ſublime virtue. What would 
they have become, had they given themſelves up, without 
reſtraint to that furious inſtin&t ? They would have reſem. 
bled the ſavages of America, who burn their enemies 3. 
live, and devour their fleſh till ſtreaming with blood, 
This Rome at laſt. experienced, when her Religion pre- 
ſented no longer any thing to her enlightened inhabitants, 
except unmeaning imagery. Then were ſeen the two pal- 
ſions natural to the heart of Man, ambition and love, in. 
viting to a reſidence within her walls, the luxury of Aſia, 
the corruptive arts of Greece, proſcriptions, murders, poi- 
ſonings, conflagrations, and giving her up a prey to bar. 
barous Nations. The Theutates of the Gauls then ifſu- 
ing from the foreſts of the North, and arriving at the 
Capitol, made the Roman Jupiler to tremble in his turn, 
Our reaſons of ſtate are, in modern times, leſs ſublime, 
but are not for that leſs fatal to the repoſe of Mankind, of 
which a judgment may be formed by the wars of Europe, 
which are continually diſturbing that of the Globe. A 
Nation delivered up to its paſſions, and to ſimple reaſons 
, fate, would ſpeedily accumulate upon itſelf all the 
miſeries incident to humanity ; but Providence has im- 
planted in the breaſt of Man a ſentiment which ſerves a 
a counterbalance to the weight of theſe, by directing = 
deſires far beyond the objects of this World; the ſent! 
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ment I mean is that of the exiſtence of the Dz1TY. Man 
is not Man, becauſe he is a reaſoning animal, but becauſe 
he is a religious animal. 

It is remarked by Cicero and Plutarch, that there was 
not a ſingle people known up to their time, among whom 
there were no traces of religion to be found. The ſenti- 
ment of DEI T is natural to Man. It is that illumina- 
tion which St. Jon denominates the true Light, which 
lighteth every Man that cometh into the World. I find 

eat fault with certain modern Authors, and even ſome 
of them Miſſionaries, for having aſſerted, that certain Na- 
tions were deſtitute of all ſenſe of Deity. This is, in 
my apprehenſion, the blackeſt of calumnies with which a 
Nation can . be branded, becauſe it, of courſe, entirely 
ſtrips them of the exiſtence of every virtue; and if ſuch 
a Nation betrays any appearance of virtue, it can be only 
under the impulſe of the moſt abominable of vices, which 
is hypocriſy : For there can be no virtue diſtintt from 
Religion. But there is not a ſingle one of thoſe incon- 
ſiderate writers, who does not, at the ſame time, himſelf 
furniſh the means of refuting his own imputation; for 
lome of them acknowledge, that theſe very atheiſtical Na- 
tions, on certain days, preſent homage to the Moon or 
that they retire into the woods, to perform certain ceremo- 
nies, the knowledge of which they carefully conceal from 
rangers. 

Father Gobien, among others, in his Hiſtory of the 
Mariannes Iſlands, after having affirmed, that their inhab- 
itants had no knowledge of any Deity, and diſcovered not 
the ſlighteſt idea of Religion, tells us immediately after, 
that they practiſe invocation of the dead, to whom they 
give the apellation of anitis, whoſe ſkulls they preſerve 
in their houſes, and to which they aſcribe the power of 
controlling the elements, of changing the ſeaſons, and of 
reſtoring health: That they are perſuaded of the immor- 
zlity of the ſoul, and acknowledge a Paradiſe and a Hell. 
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ner of a Newton and a Socrates, in contemplation of the 
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Such opinions clearly demonſtrate that they have Ideas of 
Dir. 

All Nations have the ſentiment of the exiſtence of Gop; 
not that they all raiſe themſelves to Him, after the man. 


general harmony of his Works, but by dwelling on thoſe 
of his benefits which intereſt them the moſt. The Indian of 
Peru worſhips the Sun; he of Bengal, the Ganges, which 
fertilizes his plains ; the black Iolof, the Ocean which 


cools his ſhores : The Samoiede of the North, the rein. 
deer which feeds him. The wandering Iroquois demands 


of the Spirits, which preſide over the lakes and the for. 
eſts, plentiful fiſhing and hunting ſeaſons. Many Nations | 
worſhip their Kings. There is not one of them which, in | 
order to render more dear to men thoſe auguſt diſpenſers 


of their felicity, have not called in the intervention of 
ſome Divinity for the purpoſe of conſecrating their origin, 
Such are, in general, the Gods of the Nations: But when 
the paſſions interpoſe, and darken among them this divine . 
inſtinct, and blend with it either the madneſs of ambition, e 


or the ſeduftion of voluptuouſneſs, you behold them Wi * 
proftrating themſelves before ſerpents, crocodiles, and 
other gods, too abominable to be mentioned. You be. 
hold them offering in ſacrifice, the blood of their enemies Wi * 
and the virginity of their daughters. Such as is the char- Wi * 
acter of a People, ſuch is its religion. Man is carried a. 
long by this celeſtial impulſe ſo irreſiſtibly, that, when he 
ceaſes to take. the DEITY for his model, he never fails to 
make one after his own image. 

There are, therefore, two powers in Man, the one ani. 
mal, the other divine. The firſt is inceſſantly giving hum 
the ſentiment of his wretchedneſs; the ſecond, conſtant]y 
awakening in him that of his own excellence : And from 
their conflicts are produced the varieties and the contradic- | 
tions of human lite. 

By means of the ſentiment of our wretchedneſs it 15, 
that we become alive to every thing which preſents to Þs 
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the idea of aſylum and protection, of caſe and accomma- 
dation. Hence it is that moſt men cheriſh the thought 
of calm retreats, of abundance, and of all the bleſſings 
which bountiful Nature has provided, on the Earth to 
upply our wants. It is this ſentiment which gave to 
Love the chains of Hymen, in order that man might one 
ty find the companion of his pains in that of his pleaſ- 
nes; and that children might be enſured of the aſſi ſtance 
of their parents. It is this which renders the warm and 
aly tradeſman ſo eager after relations of court mtrigues, 
of battles, and deſcriptions of tempeſts, becauſe dangers 
external and diſtant increaſe internal happineſs and ſe- 
eurity. This ſentiment frequently mingles with the mor- 
! affeftions : It looks for ſupport in friendſhip, and for 
encouragement in commendation. It is this which ren- 
ders us attentive to the promiſes of the ambitious man, 
when we are eager to follow him, like ſlaves, ſeduced by 


the ideas of protection with which he amuſes us. Thus 


the ſentiment of our wretchedneſs is one of the moſt po] - 
erful bonds of political ſociety, though it attaches us to 
the Earth. ö | he a 3 
The ſentiment of Deity impels su in a contrary di- 
rection,* It was this which conducted Love to the altar, 
ind dictated to the lips of the Lover the firſt vows of fi- 
lelity; it devoted the firſt children to Heaven, while as 
yet there was no ſuch thing as political Law ; it render- 


* Whenever any one has loſt this firſt of harmonies, all the others follow 
it, Does it not well deſerve to be remarked, that all the Writings of A- 
theiſts are inſufferably dry and unintereſting ? They ſometimes fill you 
vith aſtoniſhment, but never do they touch the heart, They exhibit caric- 
tures only, or gigantic ideas, They are totally deſtitute of order, of pro- 
portion, of ſenſibility. I do not exempt from this cenſure any one, except 
the poem of Lyucretius. But this very exception, as has been ſaid before, 
only confirms the truth of my obſervation ; for when this Poet wiſhed to 
pleaſe, he found himſelf under the neceſſity of introducing Deity, as is evi- 
dent [rom his exordium, which commences with that beautiful apoſtrophe ; 
Ana Venus, Sc. Every where elſe, when he ſets about a diſplay of the 
Paloſophy of Epicurus, his inſipidity becomes abſolutely inſupportable, 
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drew from them, languor ſucceeded. It is this ſentiment 


ed Love ſublime, and Friendſhip generous ; with ogg 
hand it ſuccoured the miſerable; and oppoſed the other to 
tyrants ; it became the moving principle of generoſity, 
and of every virtue. Satisfied with the conſciouſneſs of | 
having deſerved well of Mankind, it nobly diſdained the 
recompenſe of applauſe. When it ſhewed itſelf in arts 
and ſciences, it became the ineffable charm which tranſ. 
ported us in contemplating them: The moment it with. 


which confers immortality on the men of genius who dif. 
cover to us, in Nature, new relations of intelligence. 
When theſe two ſentiments happen to croſs each other, 
that is, when we attach the divine inſtinct to periſhable 
objects, and the animal inſtinct to things divine, our life 
becomes agitated by contradictory paſſions. This is the 
cauſe of thoſe innumerable frivolous hopes and fears with 
which men are tormented. My fortune is made, ſays one, 


1 have enough to laſt me forever ; and tomorrow he drops 
into the grave. How wretched am I ! ſays another, Iam | 
undone forever ; and death is at the door to deliver him 
from all his woes. We are bound down to life, ſaid M.. t 
chael Montaigne, by the mereſt toys; by a glaſs : Yes, Wl t 
and, Wherefore ? Becauſe the ſentiment of immortality is a 


impreſſed on that glaſs. It life and death frequently ap- d 


pear inſupportable to men, it is becauſe they affovate il 
the ſentiment of their end with that of death, and the ſen- * 
timent of infinity with that of life. Mortals, if you wiſh to W 
live happy, and to die in compoſure, do not let your Las d. 
offer violence to thoſe of Nature. Conſider, that, at death ol 
all the troubles of the animal come to a period; the cray- th 
ings of the body, diſeaſes, perſecutions, calumnies, ſlavery of e 
every kind, the rude combats of a man's paſſions with him. 

ſelf, and with others. Conſider, that, at death, all the en- 2 
joyments of a moral being commence; the rewards of! * 
virtue, and of the ſlighteſt acts of juſtice and of humanit, WW :« 


undervalued, perhaps, or deſpiſed by the World, but 
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which have, in ſome meaſure, brought us nearer, while 
we were upon the Earth, to a Os righteous and eter- 
nal, 5 

When theſe two flint unite, in the ſame place, 
they confer upon us the higheſt pleaſure of which our 
nature is ſuſceptible; for, in that caſe, our two natures, 
it] may thus expreſs myſelf, enjoy at once.“ 1 am going 
to trace a {light ſketch of the combination of their har- 
monies ; after which we ſhall purſue the track of the ce- 
eſtial ſentiment which is natural to us, as manifeſted in 
our moſt ordinary ſenſations. 

Let me ſuppoſe you then, Reader, diſguſted, and wea- 


ried out with the diſorders of Society, in ſearch of ſome 
happy ſpot toward the extremity of Africa, on which the 


foot of an European never alighted. Sailing along the 
Mediterranean, your veſſel is toſſed by the violence of the 


tempeſt, and ſhipwrecked upon a rock, juſt as it is begin- 


ning to grow dark. Through the favour of Heaven you 
ſcramble ſafe to land: You flee for ſhelter to a grotto, 
rendered viſible by the glare of the lightning, at the bot- 
tom of a little valley: There, retired to the covert of 


this aſylum, you hear, all night long, the thunder roaring 


aud the rain deſcending in torrents. At day break, you 
diſcover behind you an amphitheatre of enormous rocks, 
perpendicularly ſteep as a wall. From their baſes, here 
and there, ſtart out clumps of fig trees, covered over with 
white and purple fruit, and tufts of carobs loaded with 
brown pods ; their ſummits are crowned with pines, wild 
olive trees and cypreſſes bending under the violence of 
the winds, The echoes of theſe rocks repeat, in the air, 
the confuſed howling of the tempeſt, and the hoarſe noiſe 


* To theſe two inſtincts may be referred all the ſenſations of life, which 
frequently ſeem to be contradictory. For example, if habit and novelty be 
agreeable to us, it is that habit gives us confidence reſpecting our phyſical 
relations, which are always the ſame ; and novelty promiſes new points of 
view to our divine inſtinft, which is ever aiming at the extenſion of its en- 
joyments. 
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_ wanders along the ſurface of the deep, and you are enquit- 
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of the raging Sea, perceptible to the eye at a diſtance, 


But the little valley where you are, is the abode of tran. 


quillity and repoſe. In its moſly declivities the ſea lark | 
builds her neſt, and on theſe ſolitary ftrands the mavis ex. | 
pects the ceaſing of the ſtorm. 

By this time the firſt fires of Aurora are lengthening 
over the flowery ſtachys, and the violet beds of thyme } 


which clothe the ſwelling hillocks. The brightening rays W 


diſcloſe to view, on the ſummit of an adjoining eminence, 
a cottage overſhadowed with trees. Out of it iſſue a ſhep- 
herd, his wife and his daughter, who take the path that 
leads to the grotto, with vaſes and baſkets on their heads. 
It is the ſpectacle of your diſtreſs which attracts thele | 


good people toward you. They are provided with fire, 


fruits, bread, wine, clothing, for your relief. They vie 
with each other in rendering you the offices of hoſpital- 
ity. The wants of the body being ſatisfied, thoſe of the 
mind begin to call for gratification. Your eye eagerly | 


ing within yourſelf, * On what part of the World am I 
% thrown?” The ſhepherd perceives your anxiety, and 
removes it, addreſſing you in theſe words: That diſtant 
ifland which you ſee to the North, is Mycone. There 
is Delos, a little to the left, and Paros directly in front. 
That in which we are is Naxos; you are on that very 
part of the iſland where Ariadne was formerly abandon. 
ed by Thejens. It was on that long bank of white ſand, 
** which projects below into the Sea, that ſhe paſſed the 
days, with her eyes riveted on that point of the Hori 
zon where the veſſel of her faithleſs lover at length 
ceaſed to be viſible; and into this very grotto, where| 
you now are, ſhe retired, at night, to mourn over his 
departure. To the right, between theſe two little hill, 
on the top of which you behold ſome confuſed ruins, 
ſtood a flouriſhing city, named Naxos. Its female in- 
“e habitants, touched with the misfortunes of the daughter 
of Minos, reſorted hither, to look fox her, and to com- 


— ! 31„ĩñ„çß/ç7414 
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« fort her. They endeavoured, at firſt, to divert her at- 
« tention by amuſing converſation ; but nothing could 
give her pleaſure, but the name, and the recollection, 
« of her beloved Theſeus, Theſe damſels then counter- 
« ſeited letters from that Hero, breathing the tendereſt af- 
« feftion, and addreſſed to Ariadne. They flew to deliver 
« them to her, and ſaid, Take comfort, beautiful Ariadne. 
«* Theſeus will ſoon return: Theſeus thinks of nothing 
but you. Ariadne, in an extacy of delight, read the 
letters, and, with a trembling hand, haſtened to anſwer 
them. The Naxian girls took charge of her anſwers, 
and promiſed to have them ſpeedily conveyed to Le- 
« ſeus, In this manner they amuſed her grief. But when 
* they perceived that the ſight of the Sea plunged her 
* more and more into melancholy, they decoyed her into 
* thoſe extenſive groves which you obſerve below in the 
„plain. There they invented every ſpecies of ſeſtivity, 
* that could lull her fond regret to reſt. Sometimes they 
* formed around her choral dances, and repreſented, by 
the linking of their hands, the various windings of the 
labyrinth of Crete, out ot which, by her aid, eſcaped 
the happy Theſeus Sometimes they affected to put to 
death the terrible Minotaur. The heart of Ariadne ex- 
* panded to the perception of joy, at the ſight of repre- 
* ſentations which called to her remembrance the power 
of her father, the glory of her lover and the triumph 
* of her own charms, which had repaired the deſtiny of 
; * Athens : But when the winds conveyed to her ear, 
1 through the muſic of the tabor and of the flute, the 
WH Giant noiſe of the billows breaking on the ſhore from 
"WH 8 which ſhe ſaw the cruel The/eus take his departure, ſhe 
, turned her face toward the Sea, and began to weep. 
Thus the Naxians were made ſenſible, that unfortunate 
* love can find, in the very lap of gaiety, tlie means of 
"WH embittering its anguiſh; and that the recollection of 
pain is to be loſt, only by loſing that of pleaſure. They 
* endeavoured, therefore, to remove Ariadne from ſcenes 
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and ſounds which were continually recalling the io 


of her lover. They perſuaded her to viſit their city, 


where they provided for her magnificent banquets, in 


ſuperb apartments, raiſed on columns of granite. Into 
theſe, no male was permitted to enter, and no noiſe 


from without could make itſelf heard. They had taken | 
care to cover the. pavement, the walls, the doors and 


the windows, with the richeſt tapeſtry, on which were 
repreſented meadows, vineyards and enchanting ſoli. 
tudes, A thouſand lamps and torches dazzled the eye. 
They made Ariadne ſeat herſelf in the midſt of them on 


cuſhions; they placed a coronet of ivy, with its black 
cluſters, upon her flaxen hair and around her pale fore. 


head; then they arranged, at her feet, urns of alabaſter 


repleniſhed with the choiceſt wines; they poured them 
out into cups of gold, which they preſented to her, fay- | 


ing; Drink, lovely daughter of Minos; this iſland pro- 
duces the richeſt preſents of Bacchus. Drink, wine 


to be perſuaded. 


reappeared on her countenance, and a report was im. 


mediately ſpread over Naxos, that Bacchus was come 


to the relief of the miſtreſs of Theſeus. The inhabi- 
tants, tranſported with joy, reared a temple to that God, 


of which you {till ſee ſome columns and the frontil- | 


piece, on that rock, in the midſt of the waves. But 


wine only added fuel to the love of Ariadne. She grad- 
ually pined away, a victim to her ſad regrets, and even 
See there, at the extremity of this 


to her fond hopes. 
valley, on a little hillock, covered with marine worm. 


wood, is her tomb, and her ſtatue ſtill looking toward 
the Sea. You can ſcarcely now diſtinguiſh in it the 
figure of a temale; but there 1s even now diſcernible in 
This monument, s 
well as every other of the country, has been mutilates | 
by time, and ſtill more by the hand of barbarians; but f 


it the reſtleſs attitude of a lover. 


Ariadne, with a ſmile, ſuffered herſelf 
In a little time, the roſes of health 
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the memory of ſuffering virtue is not, on the Earth, at 
the mercy of tyrants. The tomb of Ariadne is in pol- 
feſſion of the Turks, and her crown is planted among 
the ſtars. As for us, eſcaped from the notice of the 
« powers of this World, by means of our very obſcurity, 
„e have, through the goodneſs of Heaven, found liber- 
* ty at a diſtance from the Great, and happineſs in a deſ- 
ert. Stranger, if you are ſtill capable of being affected 
« by the bickkngs of Nature, it is in your power to ſhare 
them With us.” 

At this recital, the gentle tears of wy trickle 
down the cheeks of his ſpouſe, and of his youthful daugh- 
ter, as ſhe breathes a ſigh to the memory of Ariadne; and 


- 


Igreatly doubt, whether an Atheiſt himſelf, who * ; 


edges nothing elſe in Nature but the Laws of matter and 
of motion, could be inſenſible to thoſe preſent correſpond- 
encies, and thoſe ancient recollections. | 
Voluptuous men ! Greece alone, you tell me, preſents 
ſcenes and points of view ſo tenderly affecting. Ariadne, 
accordingly, has a place in every garden; Ariadne pre- 
ſents herſelf to view in every collection of painting. From 
the turret of your own caſtle, throw your eye over the 


plains below. As the proſpe& gradually extends, it ter- 


minates in a Horizon much more beautiful than thoſe of 
deſolated Greece. Your apartment is more commodious 
than a grotto, and your ſophas much ſofter than the turf. 
The undulation, and the murmuring ſound of your flow- 


cry meadows are more grateful to the ſenſe than thoſe of 


the billows of the Mediterranean. Your money and your 
own gardens can ſupply you with greater variety of the 
choiceſt wines and fruits than all the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago could produce, Would you blend with theſe de- 
lights that of Deity ? Behold on yonder hill, that ſmall 
pariſh church, encircled by aged elms. Among the young 
women who there aſſemble, under its ruſtic portico, there 
may be, undoubtedly, ſome forlorn Ariadne, betrayed by 
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a faithleſs lover.“ She is not made of marble, but gf 
living fleſh and blood ; ſhe is not a Greek, but a French 
woman; ſhe 1s not can but inſulted by her com. 
panions. Viſit her humble abode, and ſoothe her anguiſh. 
Do good in this life, which is paſſing away with the ra. 
pidity of a torrent. Do good, not out of oftentation, and 
by the hands of a ſtranger; but for the ſake of Heaven, 


and with your own hand. The fruit of virtue loſes its | 


flavour, when gathered by another, and not yourlelt, Ah! 
if you would, in perſon, ſpeak an encouraging word to 

her, under that load of depreſſion; if, by your ſympathy, 
you raiſe her in her own eſteem, you will perceive how, 
under a ſenſe of your goodneſs, her forehead is over 
ſpread with a bluſh, her eyes ſuffuſed with tears, her con. 


vulſive lips move without ſpeaking, and her heart, long | 


oppreſſed with ſhame, expand to the approach of a com- 
forter, as to the ſentiment of the DEITY. You will then 
perceive, in the human figure, touches far beyond the 
reach of the chiſels of Greece, and the pencil of a Pan 
Dyk. The felicity of an unfortunate young woman wil 


* There are, in our own plains, young females much more reſpettable 
than Ariadne, to whom our Hiſtorians, who make ſuch a parade of virtue, 
pay no manner of attention, A perſon of my acquaintance obſerved one 
Sunday, at the gate of a country church, a young woman at prayer, quite 
alone, while they were chanting veſpers within, As he remained ſome 
time in the place, he obſerved, for ſeveral Sundays ſucceſſively, that fame 
young woman, who never once entered the church during the ſervice, 
Being mightily ſtruck with this ſingularity of behaviour, he enquired into 
the meaning of it of ſome others of the female peaſants, who anſwered him, 


that it muſt} be her own will merely that determined her to ſtop at the 


porch, as they knew of nothing that ſhould prevent her going in, adding, 
that they had frequently urged her to accompany them, but in vain, A 
Zaſt, deſirous of having the ſolution of this myſtery, he addreſſed himſelf to 
the young woman herſelf, whoſe conduct appeared to him fo very extraor- 
dinary. She appeared, at frſt, ſomewhat diſconcerted, but preſently col 
tefting courage, „Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, ** I had a lover who took advantage ol 
« my frailty. I became pregnant, and my lover falling ſick, dicd, with- 
© out making me his wiſe, It is my deſire, that à voluntary excluſion 
„ from church for life ſhould ſerve as ſome atonement for my fault, 29k 
eas a Warning to my companions,” 
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coſt you much leſs than the ſtatue of Ariadne: And in- 
gead of giving celebrity to the name of an artiſt in your 
hotel, for a few years, this will immortalize your own, 
and cauſe it to laſt, long after you are gone from hence, 
every time ſhe ſays to her companions and to her chil- 
dren: It was a God, who came to ſuccour me in the 
day of my diſtreſs.” 

We now proceed to trace the inſtin& of Divinity in 
our phyſical ſenſations, and ſhall conclude this Study, by 
the ſentiments of the ſoul which are purely intellectual. 
Thus we {hall attempt to convey a faint idea of the 1 na- 
ture of Man. 


ox PHYSICAL SENSATIONS. 


4 


All the phyſical ſenſations are, in themſelves, ſo many 
teſtimonies of our miſery. If man is ſo. ſenſible to the 
pleaſure of the touch, 1t 1s becauſe he 1s naked all his 
body.over. He is under the neceſſity, in order to clothe 
himſelf, of ſtripping the quadruped, the plant, and the 
worm. If almoſt all vegetables and animals are laid un- 
der contribution to ſupply him with food, it is becauſe he 
is obliged to employ a great deal of Saal y, and many 
combinations, in preparing his aliments. Nature has 
treated him with much ſeverity ; for he is the only one 
of animals, for the wants of which ſhe has made no im- 
mediate proviſion, Our philoſophers have not ſufficient- 


lv reflected on this perplexing diſtinction. How! a 


worm provided with its auger or its file; he enters into 
life in the midſt of a profuſion of fruit proper for his ſub- 
ſiſtence; he, by and by, finds in himſelf the means of 
ſpinning and weaving his own garment; after that, he 
transforms himſelf into a gaudy butterfly, who ranges un- 
controled, abandoning himſelf to all the delights of love, 
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and reperpetuating his ſpecies without anxiety and witli. 


out remorſe ; whereas the ſon of a King 1s born complete. " 
ly naked, amidit tears and groans, ſtanding in need, al | 

EO: . com 
his life long, of the aſſiſtance of another; under the ne. ho 


ceſſity of maintaining an unremitting conflict with his own 


ſpecies, from within, or from without, and frequently ” 
finding in himſelf his moſt formidable enemy ! Of a I 
truth, unleſs we are all the children of duſt, it would he "il 
a thouſand times better to enter upon exiſtence under the egeck 
form of an inſect, than under that of an Emperor. But „ 
Man has been abandoned to the moſt abject miſery, only ig 
that he may have uninterrupted recourſe to the firſt of 5 
powers. | | 3 
ſenſib 
remai 
| 5 to ge! 
Of the Senſe of Taſting. religc 
| | | ſhed 
| | | reaſon 
There is no one phyſical ſenſation but what awakens in WW intox; 
Man ſome ſentiment of the DE1TY. reaſon 
To begin with the groſſeſt of all our ſenſes, that which divine 
relates to eating and drinking; all Nations, in the ſavage into th 
ſlate, have entertained the belief that the DIVINIT V had Wi celebr; 
need to {ſupport his life, by the ſame means that men do: Cod 
Hence, in all religions, the origin of ſacrifice. Hence, Lo not 
alſo, has farther proceeded, in many Nations, the cuſtom WW it a ſta 
of placing viands on the tombs of the dead. The wives the ſot 
of the American ſavages extend this mark of ſolicitude ural ſt; 
even to infants who die upon the breaſt. After having | 
beſtowed upon them the rights of ſepulture, they come 
once a day, for ſeveral weeks, and preſs from the nipple 
a few drops of milk upon the grave of the departed ſuck- 
ling.“ This is poſitively affirmed by the Jeſuit Chari: 
voix, who was frequently an eye witneſs of the fact. Thus 5 
e 
at con 


See Father Charlevoix's Travels through America, 
| VOL 


s n f 1 


the ſentiment of DEI T, and that of the immortality of 
the ſoul, are interwoven with our affections the moſt 
completely animal, and eſpecially with maternal tender- 
neſs. | 
But Man has not ſatisfied himſelf with admitting intel- 
leftual beings to a ſhare of his repaſt, and, in ſome meaſ- 
ure, with inviting them to his table; he has found the 
means of elevating himſelf to their rank, by the phyſical 
effects of thoſe very aliments. It is ſingularly remar ka- 
ble, that ſeveral ſavage Nations have been diſcovered, 
who ſcarcely poſſeſſed induſtry ſufficient to procure food 
for themſelves ; but not one who had not invented the 
means of getting drunk. Man is the only animal who is 


ſenſible to that pleaſure. Other animals are content to 


remain in their ſphere. Man 1s making perpetual efforts 
to get out of his. Intoxication elevates the mind. All 
religious feſtivals among Savages, and even among pol- 
iſhed Nations, end in feaſting, in which men drink till 
reaſon is gone: They begin, it is true, with faſting, but 
intoxication cloſes the ſcene. Man renounces human 
raſon, that he may excite in himſelf emotions that are 
divine. The effect of intoxication is to convey the ſoul 
into the boſom of ſome deity. You always hear topers 
celebrating, in their ſongs, Bacchus, Mars, Venus, or the 
God of Love. It is farther very remarkable, that men 
do not abandon themſelves to blaſphemy till they arrive 
at a ſtate of intoxication ; for it is an inſtinct as uſual to 
the ſoul, to cleave to the De1TyY, when it is in its nat- 
ural ſtate, as to abjure Him when it is corrupted by vice. 


Of the Senſe of Smelling. 


The pleaſures of ſmell are peculiar to Man; for I de 
dot comprehend under it the olfactory emanations by 
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which he forms a judgment of his aliments, and which 
are common to him with moſt animals. Man alone is 
ſenſible to perfumes, and employs them to give more en. 
ergy to his paſſions. Mahomet ſaid, that they elevated 
his ſoul to Heaven. Whatever may be 1n this, the uſe 
of them has been introduced into all the religious cere. 


monies, and into the political aſſemblies, of many Na. E 
tions. The Braſilians, as well as all the Savages of North WW cral 
America, never deliberate on any object of importance, WW and 
without ſmoking tobacco in a calumet. It is from this do 
practice that the calumet is become, among all thoſe Na. belot 
tions, the ſymbol of peace, of war, of alliance, according WW {rom 
to the acceſſories with which it is accompanied. on th 
It is undoubtedly, from the ſame cuſtom of ſmoking, to u: 
which was common to the Scythians, as Herodotus te. one: 
lates, that the caduceus of Mercury, which has a ſtriking WM noun 
reſemblance to the calumet of the Americans, and which WW enter 
appears, like it, to have been nothing but a pipe, became at pre 
the ſymbol of commerce. Tobacco increaſes, in ſome Wl ;:..,1, 
meaſure; the powers of the underſtanding, by producing WW attrib 
a ſpecies of intoxication in the nerves of the brain. Ley On 
tells us, that the Braſilians ſmoke tobacco till it makes Wi „e * 
them drunk. It is to be obſerved, that thoſe nations have WW entin 
found out the moſt cephalic plant of the whole vegetable WW bm. 
kingdom, and that the uſe of it is the moſt univerſally WWF . o 
diffuſed of all thoſe which exiſt on the Globe, the ve tics of 
and the corn plants not excepted. I have ſeen it cult- par 
vated in Finland, beyond Viburg, in about the ſixty fi -. . 
degree of North Latitude. The habit of uſing it becomes ſages, 
ſo powerful, that a perſon who has acquired it, will rab. billy 
er forego bread, for a day, than his tobacco. This plant the laſ 
is nevertheleſs a real poiſon ; it affects, at length, th the ſan 
olfaftory nerves, and ſometimes the fight. But Man aich 
ever diſpoſed to impair his phyſical conſtitution, provil. nels of 
ed he can ſtrengthen in himſelf the intellectual ſentiment Wi 1... c 
: | | LY of the 


pours ] 
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Of the Senſe of Seeing. | 


Every thing that has been ſaid, in detailing certain gen- 
eral Laws of Nature, harmonies, conformities, contraſts 
and oppoſitions, refers principally to the ſenſe of ſeeing. 
do not ſpeak of adaptation, or correſpondence ; for this 
belongs to the ſentiment of reaſon, and is entirely diſtinct 
from matter. The other relations are, in truth, founded 
on the reaſon itſelf of Nature, which communicates delight 
to us by means of colours and forms generative and 
generated, and inſpires melancholy by thoſe which an- 
nounce decompoſition and deſtruction. But, without 
entering upon that vaſt and inexhauftible ſubject, I ſhall, 
t preſent, confine myſelf to certain optical effects, which 
involuntarily excite in us the ſentiment of ſome of the 
attributes of Deity. 

One of the moſt obvious cauſes of the pleaſure which 
ve derive from the ſight of a great tree, ariſes from the 
ſentiment of infinity kindled in us, by its pyramidical 
form. The decreaſe of its different tiers of branches, and 
ints of verdure, which are always lighter at the extremi- 
tes of the tree, than in the reſt of its foliage, give it an 
apparent elevation, which never terminates. We experi- 
ence the ſame ſenſations in the horizontal plan of land- 
capes, in which we frequently perceive ſeveral ſucceſlive 
lilly elevations flying away one behind another, till 
the laſt melt away into the Heavens. Nature produces 
the ſame effect in vaſt plains, by means of the vapours 
which riſe from the banks of the lakes, or from the chan- 
nels of the brooks and rivers that wander through them; 
(heir contours are multiplied in proportion to the extent 
of the plain, as I have many a time remarked. Thoſe va- 
jours preſent themſelves on different plans; ſometimes 
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they ſtand flill, like curtains drawn 'along the ſkirts of plac 
the foreſt ; ſometimes they mount into columns over the hi. 
brooks which meander through the meadows; ſometimes Wl re 
they are quite gray; at other times they are illumined ro! 
and penetrated by the rays of the Sun. Under all theſe in 11 
aſpects, they diſplay to us, if J may venture to uſe the It 
expreſſion, ſeveral perſpectives of infinity in infinity it. Hea 
ſelf. WT tion 
I ſay nothing of the delightful ſpectacle which the and 
Heavens ſometimes preſent to us, in the diſpoſition of the othe 
clouds. I do not know of any Philoſopher who has ſo not 
much as ſuſpeſted that their beauties were ſubjected to but 
Law. One thing 1s certain, namely, that no one animal, has 
which lives in the light, is inſenſible to their effects. 1 neve 
have ſpoken, in another place, ſomèwhat of their charac- the 
ters of amability or terror, which are the ſame with thoſe ele. 
of amiable or dangerous animals and vegetables, con- canc 
formably to thoſe of the days and of the ſeaſons which eleva 
they announce. The Laws of them which I have ſketch- Man 
ed, will ſuggeſt delicious ſubjects of meditation to any from 
perſon diſpoſed to ſtudy them, excepting thoſe who are ties 
determined to apply the mechanical medium of barome- Tt 
ters and thermometers. Theſe inſtruments are good for kinds 
nothing but the regulation of the atmoſphere of our cham. the ti 
bers. They too frequently conceal from us the adtion conv! 
of Nature; they announce, in moſt inſtances, the ſame as th 
temperatures to the days which ſet the birds a ſinging, monu 
and to thoſe which reduce them to ſilence. The harmo- added 
nies of Heaven are to be felt only by the heart of Man. its ſo 
All Nations, ſtruck by their ineffable language, raiſe their eratic 
hands and their eyes to Heaven, in the rac emo- erent 
tions of joy or of grief. of the 
| Reaſon, however, tells them that God is everv where. erable 
How comes it that no one ſtretches out his arms toward with 
the Earth, or to the Horizon, in the attitude of invoca- n 
tion? Whence comes the ſentiment which whiſpers to protec 
mmo 


them, God is in Heaven? Is it becauſe Heaven is the 
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place where light dwells? Is it becauſe th light itſelf, 
which diſcloſes all objects to us, not being, like our ter- 


retrial ſubſtances, liable to be divided, corrupted, de- 


troyed and confined, ſeems to preſent ANY celeſtial 
in its ſubſtance. 

It is to the ſentiment of infinity, which the fight of the 
Heavens inſpires, that we muſt aſcribe the taſte of all Na- 
tions, for building temples on the ſummit of a mountain, 
and the invincible propenſity which the Jews felt, like 

other Nations, to worſhip upon high places. There is 
not a mountain, all over the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
but what has its church; nor a hill, in China, but what 
has its pagoda. If, as ſome Philoſophers pretend, we 
never form a judgment of the nature of things, but from 
the mechanical reſults of a compariſon with ourſelves, the 
elevation of mountains ought to humiliate our inſignifi- 
cance, But the truth is, that theſe ſublime objects, by 
elevating us toward Heaven, elevate thither the ſoul of 
Man, by the ſentiment of infinity ; and, disjoining us 
from things terreſtrial, watt us to the enjoyment of beau. 
ties of much longer duration. 

The works of Nature trequently preſent to us ſeveral 
kinds of infinity at once : Thus, for example, a great tree, 
the trunk of which is cavernous, and covered with moſs, 
conveys to us the ſentiment of infinity as to time, as well 
3s that of infinity in point of elevation. It exhibits a 
monument of ages when we did not exiſt. If to this is 
added infinity of extenſion, as when we perceive through 
its ſolemn branches, objects prodigiouſly remote, our ven- 
eration increaſes, Go on, and add to all theſe, the dif- 
terent ridges of its maſs, in contraſt with the profundity 
of the valleys, and with the level of the plains; its ven- 
erable half lights, which oppoſe themſelves, and play 
with the azure of the Heavens ; and the ſentiment of our 
own wretchedneſs, which it relieves, by the ideas of the 
protection which 1t affords in the thickneſs of its trunk, 
moveable, as the rock and in its auguſt ſummit, agitated 
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by the winds, the majeſtic murmurs of which ſeem ts Ml Jets 
ſympathize with our diſtreſs. A tree, with all theſe inſta 
harmomes, ſeems to inſpire an inexpreſſible religious awe. ans 
Pliny ſays, in conformity to this idea, that the trees were a 
the firſt temples of the Gods. Ucn 
The ſublime impreſſion which they produce, becomes Py 
ſtill more profound, when they recal to us fome ſentiment | arch 
of virtue, ſuch as the recollection of the great men who conf 
planted them, or of thoſe whoſe tombs they ſhade. Of there 
this kind were the oaks of Iulus at Troy. It is from an cade 
effect of this ſentiment, that the mountains of Greece and | Tt 
Italy appear to us more reſpe&able than thoſe of the reſt 8 
of Europe, though they are of no higher antiquity on the ſoar 
Globe, becauſe their monuments, in ruins as they are, Joy's, 
call to our remembrance the virtues of the perſons who by e 
inhabited them. But this ſubje& belongs not to the preſ. and. e 
ent article. | | a gre 
In general, the different ſenſations of infinity increaſe Wl t 
by the contraſts of the phyſical objects which produce place 
them. Our Painters are not ſufficiently attentive to the walk 
choice of thoſe which they introduce into the fore ground by th 
of their pictures. They would give a much more power. TIE 
ful effect to their back ground ſcenery, if they oppoſed to 9 
it the frontiſpiece, not only in colours and forms, as they of th 
ſometime do, but in nature. Thus, for example, if the Enel 
Artiſt wiſhed to communicate an affecting intereſt to a 2 


cheerful and ſmiling landſcape, he would do well to pre- 
ſent it through a magnificent triumphal arch, crumbling 
into ruin by length of time. On the contrary, a city 
filled with Tuſcan and Egyptian monuments, would have 
a ſtill greater air of antiquity, when viewed from under | 
bower of verdure and flowers. We ought to imitate Na- 
ture, who never produces the moſt lovely plants, in all 
their beauty, ſuch as moſſes, violets and roles, but at the 
foot of ruſtic rocks. 
Not that conſonances do not likewiſe produce a very 
power ful effect, eſpecially when they ſeem to unite ob- 
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jets which are diſtin from each other. It is thus, for 
inſtance, that the cupola of the College of the Four Na- 
tions, preſents a magnificent point of view, when ſeen 
ſrom the middle of the court of the Louvre, through the 
arcade of that palace which is oppoſite, for then you 
view it complete, with a portion of the Heaven under the 
arch, as if it were a part of the Louvre. But in this very 
conſonance, which gives ſuch an extent to our viſion, 
there is likewiſe a contraſt in the concave form of the ar- 
cade, with the convex form of the cupola. | 

The great art of moving is to oppoſe ſenſible objects 
to intellectual. The foul, in that caſe, takes a daring 
ſoar. It paſſes from the viſible to the inviſible, and en- 
joys, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, in its own way, 
by extending itſelf into the unbounded fields of ſentiment 
and of intelligence, Among certain Tartar Tribes, when 
2 great man dies, his groom, after the interment, leads 
out the horſe which his maſter was accuſtomed to ride, 
places the clothes which he wore on the horſe's back, and 
walks him, in profound filence, before the aſſembly, who, 
by that ſpectacle, are melted into tears. 

When the ſuppreſſed circumſtances multiply, and u- 
nite themſelves to fome virtuous affefttion, the emotions 
of the ſoul are greatly heightened. Thus when, in the 
Eneid, Iulus is promiſing to make preſents to Niſus and 
"WIE who are going in _ of his father to Palan- 
eum, he ſays to Mus: 


* 


* Bina dabo argento perfecta atque aſpera ſignis 
Pocula, devi&a genitor que cepit Ariſba ; 
Et tripodes geminos, auri duo magna talenta, 
Cratera antiquum quem dat Sidonia Dido, 
Fneid, Lib. ix. v. 263- 


* Two ſilver cups, emboſs'd with niceſt art, 
INI give, of warlike ſpoils my Father's part, 
When fam'd Ariſba fell; two trzpods old; 
A double talent, too, of pureſt gold; 
Sidonian Dido's gift ſhall crown the reſt, 

A bowl antique, of generous love the teſt, 
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J will preſent you with two ſilver cups of exquiſite 


* workmanſhip, with curious figures in alto relievo. 


„They became my father's property at the capture of A. 
„ riſba. To theſe I will add a pair of twin tripods ; two 
** talents of maſly gold; and an ancient goblet, a token 
© of affeftion from Queen Dido.” 

He promiſes to the two a friends, united to 
each other in the tendereſt bonds, double preſents, two cups, 
two tripods to ſerve as ſtands for them, after the manner of 
the ancients, two talents of gold to repleniſh them with 
wine, but only one bowl from which they might drink 
together. And then, what a bowl! he boaſts neither of 
the materials of which it 1s compoſed, nor of the work. 


manſhip, as in the caſe of the other preſents ; he con. 


nects it with moral qualities -infinitely more intereſting 
to the heart of friendſhip. It is antique; it was not the 
prize of violence, but the gift of love. Iulus, no doubt, 
received it as a mark of affection from Dido, when ſhe 
conſidered herſelf to be the wife of Zneas, 

In all the ſcenes of paſſion, where the intention is to 
produce ſtrong emotions, the more that the principal ob- 
Jet is circumſcribed, the more extended is the intellectu- 


al ſentiment reſulting from it. Several reaſons might be 
aſſigned for this, the moſt important of which is, that the | 


acceſſory contraſts, as thoſe of littleneſs and greatneſs, of 
weakneſs and ſtrength, of finite and infinite, concur in 
heightening the contraſt of the ſubject. When Pouſin 
conceived the idea of a picture of the univerſal deluge, he 
confined it to the repreſentation of a ſingle family. There 
you fee an old man on horſeback, on the point of drown- 


ing; and in a boat, a man, who 1s perhaps his ſon, pre- 


ſents to his wife, who has made ſhift to ſcramble up a 
rock, a little child dreſſed in a red petticoat, who, on its 
part, 1s making every effort, with its little feet, to get up- 
on the rock. The back ground of the landſcape is tright- 
ful from its black melancholy. The herbage and the trees 
are ſoaked in water, the Earth itſelf is penetrated by it, 
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which is rendered viſible by that long ſerpent, in eager 
haſte to quit its hole. The torrents are guſhing down on 
every fide ; the Sun appears in the Heavens like an eye 
thruſt out of its ſocket : But the moſt powerful intereſt 
in the piece bears upon the feebleſt object: A father and 
2 mother, ready themſelves to periſh, are wholly engroſſ. 
el in the preſervation of their infant. Every feeling 1 is ex- 
inguiſhed on the Earth, but maternal tenderneſs is ſtill a- 
ive, The human race is deſtroyed becauſe of its crimes, 
and innocence 1s going to be involved in the puniſhment. 
Theſe unreſtrained torrents, that deluged Earth, that lurid 
Atmoſphere, that extinguiſhed Sun, thoſe deſolated ſoli- 
tudes, that fugitive family, all the effects of that univerſal 
min of the World, are wholly concentrated in an infant. 
There is no one, however, who, on viewing the ſmall 
group of perſonages which ſurround it, would not ex- 
claim : * There's the Univerſal Deluge!“ Such is the 
nature of the human ſoul ; ſo far from being material, it 
lays hold only of correſpondencies. The leſs you diſplay 
o it phyſical objects, the more you awaken in it ile 
tual feelings. | 


Of the: Senſe of Hearing. 


Plato calls hearing and ſeeing the ſenſes of the ſoul. I 
luppoſe he qualifies them particularly by this name, be- 
cauſe viſion is affected by light, which is not, properly 
peaking, a ſubſtance ; and hearing, by the modulations 
of the air, which are not of themſelves bodies. Beſides, 
theſe two ſenſes convey to us only the ſentiment of cor- 
elpondencies and harmonies, without involving us in mat- 
er, as ſmelling does, which is affected only by the ema- 
nations from bodies, taſting by their fluidity, and touch- 
ug by their ſolidity, by their ſoftneſs, by their heat and 
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by their other phyſical qualities. Though hearing and 


{ 
ſeeing be the direct ſenſes of the ſoul, we ought not, hoy. _ 
ever, thence to conclude, that a man born deaf and blind [oh 
mult be an ideot, as ſome have pretended. The ſoul ſees 153 
and hears by all the ſenſes. This has been demonſtrated = 
in the caſe of the blind Princes of Perſia, whoſe fingers, RE 
according to Chardin's report, are ſo aſtoniſhingly intelli- bias 
gent, that they can trace, and calculate, all the figures of . 
Geometry on tablets. Such are, likewiſe, the deaf and HS 
the dumb, whom the Abbe de  Epee, is teaching to con. Gogh 

_ verle together, come 
I have no occaſion to be diffuſe on the ſubject of the in. ton 
tellectual relations of hearing. This ſenſe is the immedi- 5 
ate organ of intelligence; it is that which is adapted to la bi 
the reception of ſpeech, a faculty peculiar to Man, and Ht 
which, by its infinite modulations, is the expreſſion of al & pla 
the correſpondencies of Nature, and of all the feelings of the C 
the human heart. But there is another language, which e 
ſeems to appertain ſtill more particularly to this firſt prin. hi 
ciple of ourſelves, to which we have given the name of ADP 
ſentiment : I mean muſic. | be mn 
I ſhall not dwell on the incomprehenſible power which MW 
it poſſeſſes of-rouſing and quieting the paſſions, e 
ner independent of reaſon, and of kindling ſublime affec- Wi . per! 
tions, diſengaged from all intellectual perception: Its et- bar 
fects are ſufficiently known. I ſhall only obſerve, that i My 
is ſo natural to Man, that the firſt prayers addreſſed to the 13 
DEIT x, and the original Laws among all Nations, were = 
ſet to Muſic. Man loſes a taſte for it only in poliſhed ralleys 
ſociety, the very languages of which, at length, loſe their E e not 
accentuation. The fact is, that a multitude of ſocial re- dere ſt 
lations deſtroy, in a ſtate of refinement, the correſponden- WM; . PE 
cies of Nature, In that ſtate, we reaſon much, but ſcarce- point of 
ly feel any longer. | ad arri 
The AUTHOR of Nature has deemed the harmony 0 dans, w 
ſounds to be ſo neceſſary to Man, that there is not a ſitua-W . 4 
tion upon the Earth but what has its ſinging bird, The ſlice to 
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linnet of the Canaries uſually frequents, in thoſe iſlands, 
the flinty gutters of the mountains. - The goldfinch de- 
lights in ſandy downs, the lark in the meadows, the night- 
ingale in woods by the fide of a brook, the bullfinch, 
whoſe note is ſo {weet, in the white thorn : The thruſh, 
the yellowhammer, the greenfinch, and all other ſinging 
birds, have their favourite poſt. It is very remarkable, 
that all over the Globe they diſcover an inſtinct which at- 
tracts them to the habitation of Man. If there be but a 
ſingle hut in a foreſt, all the ſong birds of the vicinity 
come and ſettle around it. Nay, none are to be found ex- 
cept in places which are inhabited. I have travelled 
more than ſix hundred leagues, through the foreſts of Ruſ- 
ha, but never met with ſmall birds except in the neigh- 
bourhood of villages. On making the tour of the fortifi- 
ed places of Ruſſian Finland, with the General Officers of 
the Corps of Engineers, in which J ſerved, we travelled 
ſometimes at the rate of twenty leagues a day, without ſee- 
ing on the road either village or bird. But when we per- 
caved the ſparrows fluttering about, we concluded that 
ve muſt be drawing near ſome inhabited place. In this 
indication we were never once deceived. I relate it with 
tne more ſatis faction, that it may ſometimes be of ſervice 
to perſons who have loſt their way in the woods, 
Carcillaſo de la Vega informs us, that his father having 
been detached from Peru, with a company of Spaniards, 
to make diſcoveries beyond the Cordeliers, was in danger 
of periſhing with hunger in the midſt of their uninhabited 
valleys and quagmires. He never could have got out, had 
e not perceived in the air a flight of paroquets, which 
logge ſted a hope that there might be ſome place of habita- 
uon at no great diſtance. He directed his march to that 


Joint of the compaſs which the paroquets had purſued, 


ad arrived, after incredible fatigue, at a colony of In. 
dans, who cultivated fields of maize. 

it is to be obſerved, that Nature has not given a muſical 
Joice to any one ſea or river bird, becauſe it would have 
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372 ; 
been loſt in the noiſe of the waters, and becauſe the hy. 
man ear could not have enjoyed it at the diſtance which 
they are deſtined to live from the land. If there are ſwan 
which ſing, as has been alleged by ſome, their ſong muſt 
conſiſt of but very few modulations, with ſome reſem- 


blance to the uncouth ſounds uttered by the duck and 


the gooſe. That of the wild ſwans, which came lately 


and ſettled at Chantilly, has only four or five notes. A. 
quatic birds have ſhrill and piercing cries, by means of 
which they can make themſelves heard in the regions of 
wind and tempeſt where they inhabit, and are in perfeti 
correſpondence with their noiſy ſituations, and their mel, 
ancholy ſolitudes. 

The melodies of ſong birds have ſimilar be to the 


ſites which they occupy, and even to the diſtances at which | 


they live from our habitations. The lark, who neſtles a. 
mong our corn, and delights in ſoaring perpendicularly 
till we loſe ſight of him, makes his voice to be heard in 
the air, after he is no longer perceptible to the eye. The 
ſwallow, who grazes the walls of our houſes as he flies, 
and repoſes on our chimneys, has a ſmall gentle chirping 
voice, which does not ſtun the ear, as that of the ſongſters 
of the grove would do ; but the ſolitary nightingale makes 


Himſelf heard at the diſtance of more than half a league. 


He miſtruſts the vicinity of man; and, nevertheleſs, al: 


ways places himſelf within fight of his habitation, and 


within the reach of his ear. He chooſes, for this effett, 


places which are the beſt conductors of ſound, in order} 
that their echoing may give more action to his voice. 


Having ſtationed himſelf in his orcheſtra, he warb les an 
unknown drama, which has its exordium, its expoſition, 


its recitative, its cataſtrophe, intermingled ſometimes with} 
the moſt extravagant burſts of joy, ſometimes with bitter] 
and plaintive notes of recollection, which he expreſſes dy] 
long and deep ſighs. He raiſes his ſong at the commence. 
ment of that ſeaſon which renews the face of Nature, and 


* 
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ſeems to preſent Man with a repreſentation of the reſtleſs 
career which lies before him. 

Every bird has a voice adapted to the times and the ſta- 
tions of its deſtination, and relative to the wants of Man. 
The loud clarion of the cock calls him up to labour at 
the dawn of day. The briſk and lively ſong of the lark, 
in the meadow, invites the ſwains and ſhepherdeſſes to the 
dance ; the voracious thruſh, which appears only in Au- 
tumn, ſummons the ruſtic vine dreſſer to the vintage. 
Man alone, on his part, is attentive to the accents of the 
feathered race, Never will the deer, who ſheds tears 
copiouſly over his own misfortunes, figh over thoſe of the 
complaining Philomel. Never did the laborious ox, 
when led to the flaughter, after all his painful ſervices, 
turn his head toward her, and ſay : © Solitary bird, be- 
hold in what manner Man rewards his ſervants !” 

Nature has diffuſed theſe diſtractions, and theſe conſo- 
nances of fortune, over volatile beings, in order that our 
ſoul, ſuſceptible as it is of every woe, finding every where 
occaſions of extending that ſuſceptibility, might every 
where be enabled to alleviate the prefſure, She has ren- 
dered inſenſible bodies themſelves capable of theſe com- 
munications. She preſents to us, frequently, in the midſt 
of ſcenes which pain the eye, other ſcenes which delight 
the ear, and ſoothe the mind with intereſting recollections. 
It is thus that from the boſom of foreſts, ſhe tranſports us 
to the brink of the waters, by the ruſtling of the aſpins 
and of the poplars. At other times ſhe conveys to us, 
when we are by the fide of the brook, the noiſe of the 
Sea, and the manceuvres of navigation, in the murmuring 
of reeds ſhaken by the wind. When ſhe can no longer 
ſeduce our reaſon by foreign imagery, ſhe lulls it to reſt 
by the charm of ſentiment : She calls forth from the bo- 
lom of the foreſts, of the meadows, and of the valleys, 
ſounds ineffable, which excite in us pleaſing reveries, and 
plunge us into 9 lleep. 
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STUDIES OF NATUR R. 


Of the Senſe of Touching. 


I ſhall make but a few refleions on the ſenſe of touch. 
ing. It is the moſt obtuſe of all our ſenſes, and, never. 
theleſs, it is, in ſome ſort, the ſeal of our intelligence. To 
no purpoſe is an object expoſed to the examination of the 
eye, in every poſſible poſition ; we cannot be perſuaded 
that we know it unleſs we are permitted to put it to the 
touch. This inſtin& proceeds, perhaps, from our weak. 


neſs, which ſeeks in theſe approximations points of pro- 


tection, Whatever may be in this, the ſenſe in queſtion, 

blunt as it is, may be made the channel of communicating 

intelligence, as is evident from the example adduced by 

Chardin, of the blind men of Perſia, who traced geometri- 

cal figures with their fingers, and formed a very accurate 

judgment of the goodneſs of a watch, by handling the 
parts of the movement. 

_ Wiſe Nature has placed the e organs of this 
ſenſe, which is diffuſed over the whole ſurface of our ſkin, 
in our hands and feet, which are the members the belt a- 
dapted to judge of the quality of bodies. But in order 
that they might not be expoſed to the loſs of their ſenſi- 
bility, by frequent ſhocks, ſhe has beſtowed on them a 
great degree of pliancy, by dividing them into ſeveral fin- 
gers and toes, and theſe again into ſeveral joints ; farther, 
ſhe has furniſhed them, on the points of contact, with e- 
laſtic half pincers, which preſent, at once, reſiſtance in 
their callous and prominent parts, and an exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility in the retreating parts. 

It is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, however, thet Na- 
ture ſhould have diffuſed the ſenſe of touching over the 
whole ſurface of the human body, which becomes thence 
expoſed to variety of ſuffering, while no conſiderable hens 


e 
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fit ſeems to reſult from it. Man is the only animal laid 
under the neceſſity of clothing himſelf. There are, in- 
leed, ſome inſets which make caſes for themſelves, ſuch 
z3 the moth ; but they are produced in places where their 
clothing is, if 1 may ſay ſo, ready made. This neceſſity, 
which is become one of the moſt inexhauſtible ſources of hu. 
man vanity, is, in my opinion, one of the moſt humiliating 
jroofs of our wretchedneſs. Man is the only being who 
is aſhamed of appearing naked. This is a feeling of which 
do not diſcern the reaſon in Nature, nor the ſimilitude 
in the inſtinct of other animals. Beſides, independently 
of all ſenſe of ſhame, he is conſtrained, by powerful ne- 
ceſſity, to clothe himſelf, in every variety of climate. 
Certain Philoſophers, wrapped up in good warm cloaks, 
ad who never ſtir beyond the precintts of our great cities, 
have figured to themſelves a natural Man on the Earth, like 
a ſtatue of bronze in the middle of one of our ſquares. But 
to ſay nothing of the innumerable inconveniencies which 
muſt, in ſuch a ſtate, oppreſs his miſerable exiſtence from 
without, as the cold, the heat, the wind, the rain, I ſhall 
inſiſt only on one inconvenience, which is but ſlightly felt 
in our commodious apartments, though it would be abſo- 
lutely inſupportable to a naked man, in the moſt genial of 
temperatures; I mean the flies. I ſhall quote, to this pur- 
pole, the teſtimony of a man whoſe ſkin ought to have 
been proof againſt this attack: It is that of the free boot- 
er Raveneau de Lufſan, who, in the year 1688, croſſed the 
iſthmus of Panama, on his return from the South Seas. 
Hear what he ſays, ſpeaking of the Indians of Cape de 
Gracias a Dios : * When they are overtaken with an in- 
«* clination to go to ſleep, they dig a hole in the ſand, in 
which they lay themſelves along, and then cover them- 
' ſelves all over with the ſand which they had dug out; 
* this they do to ſhelter themſelves trom the attack of the 
* muſquitos, with which the air is frequently loaded. 
* They are a kind of little flies, that are rather felt than 
© leen, and are armed with a ſting ſo keen, and ſo venom- 
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« qus, that when they fix on any one, they ſeem to datt 
A ſhaft of fire into the blood. 

* The poor wreiches are ſo grievoully inane with 
„ thole formidable infefts, when it does not blow, that 
they become like lepers ; and I can afhrm it as a ſeri. 
* ous truth, for I know it from my own experience, 


* that it is no ſlight evil to be attacked by them; for, be. 


* ſides their preventing all reſt in the night time, when 
* we were obliged to trudge along, with our backs naked 
for want of ſhirts, the unceaſing perſecution of thoſe 


** mercileſs little animals drove us almoſt to madneſs and | 


“ deſpair.”'* 7 

It is, I am diſpoſed to believe, on account of the troub- 
leſomeneſs of the flies, which are very common, and very 
neceſſary, in the marſhy and humid places of hot countries, 
that Nature has placed but few quadrupeds with hair, on 
their ſhores, but quadrupeds with ſcales, as the tatou, the 
armadillo, the tortoiſe, the lizard, the crocodile, the cay- 


man, the land crab, bernard the hermit, and other ſcaly 


reptiles, ſuch as ſerpents, upon which the flies have not 
the means of faſtening. It is, perhaps, for this reaſon, 


likewiſe, that hogs and wild boars, which take pleaſure in 


frequenting ſuch places, are furniſhed with hair long, ſtiff 
and briſtly, which keep volatile inſects at a diſtance. 


Once more, Nature has not employed, in this reſpet, | 


any one precaution in behalf of Man. Of a truth, on 


contemplating che beauty of his forms, and his complete | 
nakedneſs, it is impoſſible for me not to admit the ancient 
tradition of our origin. Nature, in placing him on the 


Earth, ſaid to him : “Go, degraded creature, animal del- 
«+ titute of clothing, intelligence without light ; go, and 
provide for thy own wants; it ſhall not be in thy power 
to enlighten thy blinded reaſon, but by directing it con- 
„ tinually toward Heaven, nor to. ſuſtain thy miſerable 


life, without the aſſi ſtance of beings like thyſelf.” And 


* Journal of a Voyage to- the South Sea in 1688, 


thus, 
mam 


excit 
and 1 
0 th 
mot 
mat, 
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thus, out of the miſery of Man, ſpruvg up the two com- 
mandments of the Law. 


OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL. 
AND, FIRST, 7 


of mental Aﬀections. 


I ſhall ſpeak of mental affections, chiefly in the view of 
diſtinguiſhing them from the ſentiments of the ſoul : They 


differ eſſentially from each other. For example, the pleaſ- 


ure which comedy beſtows is widely different from that 
of which tragedy is the ſource. The emotion which ex- 
cites laughter is an affection of the mind, or of human rea- 
ſon; that which diſſolves us into tears is a ſentiment of 
the foul. Not that I would make of the mind, and of the 
ſoul, two powers of a different nature; but it ſeems to 
me, as has been already ſaid, that the one is to the other, 
viat ſight is to the body; mind is a faculty, and ſoul is 
the principle of it: The ſoul is, if I may venture thus to 
expreſs myſelf, the body of our intelligence. I confider 
the mind, then, as an intellectual eye, to which may be 
referred the other faculties of the underſtanding, as the 
imagination, which apprehends things future; memory, 
winch contemplates things that are paſt ; and judgment, 
which diſcerns their correſpondencies. The impreſſion 
made upon us by theſe different acts of viſion, ſometimes 
*Xcites in us a ſentiment which is denominated evidence; 
ad in that caſe, this laſt perception belongs immediately 
0 the ſoul; of this we are made ſenſible by the delicious 
emotion which it ſuddenly. excites in us; but, raiſed to 
it, it is no lenger in the province of mind; becauſe, 
YOL.-It, * 
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when we begin to feel, we ceaſe to reaſon ; it is no longer il 4 
viſion, it is enjoyment, 6 

As our education and our manners direct us toward Our 
perſonal intereſt, hence it comes to paſs, that the mind WM ie 
employs itſelf only about ſocial conformities, and th Ob. 
reaſon, after all, is nothing more than the intereſt of our co. 
paſſions ; ; but the ſoul, left to itſelf, is inceſſantly purſy: len 
ing the conformities of Nature, and our ſentiment is a. he 
ways the intereſt of Mankind. eve 

Thus, I repeat it, mind is the perception of the Laws ord 
of Society, and ſentiment is the perception of the La, ;: 
of Nature. Thoſe who diſplay to us the conformities o ge 
Society, ſuch as comic Writers, Satyriſts, Epigrammat- if i. 
iſts, and even the greateſt part of Moraliſts, are men of e 
wit: Such were the Abbe de Chorſy, La Bruyere, St. Et. fiir 
remont, and the like. Thoſe who diſcover to us the con. fei 
formities of Nature, ſuch as tragic, and other Poets of ſen-WM is. 
ſibility, the Inventors of arts, great Philoſophers, are men for 


of genius: Such were Shakeſpeare, Corneille, Raciu tre 
Newton, Marcus Aurelius, Monteſquieu, La Fontaine, Fe. pn 
elon, J. J. Rouſſeau. The firſt claſs belong to one age, Wl ; 1 
to one ſeaſon, to one nation, to one junto; the others toll «6 
poſterity and to Mankind. the 

We ſhall be ſtill more ſenſible of the difference which tin 
ſubſiſts between mind and ſoul, by tracing their affection WM rour 


in oppoſite progreſſes. As often, for example, as the per ll u 
ceptions of the mind are carried up to evidence, they ate {une 
exalted into a ſource of exquiſite pleaſure, independently WM {ce1; 


of every particular relation of intereſt ; becauſe, as has with 
been ſaid, they awaken a feeling within us. But when De! 
we go about to analyze our feelings, and refer them to the chic 
examination of the mind, or reaſoning power, the ſublime WM fon 
emotions which they excited in us vaniſh away; for in on. 
this caſe, we do not fail to refer them to ſome accommoda- Kin, 
tion of ſociety, of fortune, of ſyſtem, or of ſome other per-1 hope 
ſonal intereſt, whereof our reaſon is compoſed, Thus, in enco 


ume 
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the firſt caſe, we change our copper into gold; and in the 
ſecond, our gold into copper. f 
Again, nothing can be leſs adapted, at the long run, to 
the ſtudy of Nature, than the reaſoning powers of Man; 
for though they may catch here and there ſome natural 
conformities, they never purſue the chain 'to any great 
length: Befides, there is a much greater number which 
the mind does not perceive, becauſe it always brings back 
every thing to itſelf, and to the little ſocial or ſcientific 
order within which it 1s circumſcribed. Thus, for example, 
if it takes a glimpſe of the celeſtial ſpheres, it will refer 
the formation of them to the labour of a glaſs houſe ; and 
it it admits the exiſtence of a creating Power, it will rep- 
reſent him as a mechanic out of employment, amuſing him- 
ſelf with making globes, merely to have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing them turn round. It will conclude, from its own 
diſorder, that there is no ſuch thing as order in Nature; 


from its own immorality, that there is no morality. As 


it refers every thing to its own reaſon, and ſeeing no rea- 
lon for exiſtence, when it ſhall be no longer on the Earth, 
it thence concludes, that, in fact, it ſhall not in that caſe 
exiſt, To be conſiſtent, it ought equally to conclude, on 
the ſame principle, that it does not exiſt now; for it cer- 
tanly can diſcover, neither in itſelf, nor in any thing a- 
round, an actual reaſon for its exiſtence. 

| We are convinced of our exiſtence by a power greatly 
luperior to our mind, which is ſentiment, or intellectual 
ſeeling. We are going to carry this natural inſtin& along 
with us into our reſearches reſpecting the exiſtence of the 
DEITY, and the immortality of the ſoul ; ſubjects, on 
which our verſatile reaſon has ſo frequently engaged, 
ſometimes on this, ſometimes on the other ſide of the queſt- 
on, Though our inſufficiency be too great to admit of 
aunching far into this unbounded career, we preſume to 
lope, chat our perceptions, nay, our very miſtakes, may 
encourage men of genius to enter upon it. Theſe ſub. 


|, 3 
me and eternal truths ſeem to us ſo deeply imprinted on 
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the human heart, as to appear themſelves the principles 
of our intellectual feeling, and to manifeſt themſelves in 
our moſt ordinary affections, as in the wildeſt exceſſes of 


gur paſſions. 
OF THE SENTIMENT OF INNOCENCE. 


The ſentiment of innocence exalts us toward the DBI. 
TY, and prompts us to virtuous deeds. The Greeks and 
Romans employed little children to ſing in their relig- 
ious feſtivals, and to preſent their offerings at the altar, 
in the view of rendering the Gods propitious to their 
Country, by the ſpectacle of infant innocence. The ſight 
of infancy calls men back to the ſentiments of Nature. 
When Cato of Utica had formed the reſolution to put 
Hhimſelf to death, his friends and ſervants concealed his 
ſword; and upon his demanding it, with expreſſions of 
violent indignation, they delivered it to him by the hand 
of a child: But the corruption of the age in which he 
| lived, had ſtifled in his heart the ſentiment which inno- 
cence ought to have excited. 


J=svs CHRISTH recommends to us to become as little | 
children: We call them innocents, non nocentes, becauſe 


they have never injured any one. But, notwithſtanding 


the claims of their tender age, and the authority of the 
Chriſtian Religion, to what barbarous education are they | 


not abandoned ? 


Of Pity. 


The fentiment of mnocence is the native ſource of | 
compaſſion ; hence we are more deeply affected by the | 
 tufferings of a child than by thoſe of an old man. The rea- 
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ſon is not, as certain Philoſophers pretend, becauſe the 
reſources and hopes of the child are inferior; for they 
are, in truth, greater than thoſe of the old man, who is 
frequently infirm, and haſtening to diſſolution; whereas 
the child is entering into life; but the child has never of- 
fended ; he is innocent. This ſentiment extends even to 
animals, which, in many caſes, excite our ſympathy more 
than rational creatures do, from this very conſideration, 
that they are harmleſs. This accounts for the idea of the 
good La Fontaine, in deſcribing the * Os in his fable 
of Baucis and Philemon. 


— 


,00+0++++0+++0+0. out diſparut ſur Vheure, 
Les vieillards dEploroient ces ſevères deſtins: 
Les animaux perir ! Car encor les humains, 
Tous avoient du tomber ſous les c lèſtes armes, 
Baucis en rEpandit en ſecret quelqizs larmes. 


All diſappear'd in that tremendous hour, 

Age felt the weight of Heaven's inſulted power”; 
On guilty Man the ſtroke with juſtice fell, 

But harmleſs. brutes! - the fierceneſs who can tell 

Of wrath divine ?—At thought of this, ſome tears 

Stole down the cheeks of Baucis 


Thus the ſentiment of innoeence developes, m the heart 
of Man, a divine character, which is that of generoſity. 
It bears, not on the calamity abſtractedly conſidered, but 
on a moral quality, which it diſcerns in the unfortunate 
being who is the object of it. It derives increaſe from 
the view of innocence, and ſometimes ſtill more from 
that of repentance. Man alone, of all animals, is ſuſcep- 
tible of it: And this, not by a ſecret retroſpect to himſelt, 
as ſome enemies of the Human Race have pretended : 
For, were that the caſe, on ſtating a compariſon between 


a child and an old man, both of them unfortunate, we 


pught to be more affected by the miſery of the old mag, 
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conſidering that we are removing from the wretchedneſs of 
childhood, and drawing nearer to thoſe of old age: The 
contrary, however, takes place, in virtue of the moral 
ſentiment which I have alleged. 

When an old man 1s virtuous, the moral ſentiment of 
his diſtreſs is excited in us with redoubled force; this is 
an evident proof, that pity in Man 1s by no means an an- 


1mal affection. The ſight of a Beliſarius is, accordingly | 


a moſt affecting object. If you heighten it by the intro- 
duction of a child holding out his little hand to receive 


the alms beſtowed on that illuſtrious blind beggar, the im- | 


preſſion of pity is ſtill more powerful. But let me put a 


ſentimental caſe. Suppoſe you had fallen in with Beliſarius 


ſoliciting charity, on the one hand, and on the other, 


an orphan child, blind and wretched, and that you had 


but one crown, without the poſſibility of dividing it, to 
which of the two would you have given it ? 

If on reflection you find, that the eminent ſervices ren- 
dered by Beliſarius to his ungrateful Country, have in- 
clined the balance of ſentiment too decidedly in his fa- 
vour, ſuppoſe the child overwhelmed with the woes of 
Beltjarius, and at the ſame time poſſeſſing ſome of his 
virtues, ſuch as having his eyes put out by his parents, 
and, nevertheleſs, continuing to beg alms for their re- 
lief;*- there would, in my opinion, be no room for heſita- 
tion, provided a man felt only : For if you reaſon, the 
caſe is entirely altered; the talents, the victories, the re- 
nown of the Grecian General, would preſently abſorb the 
calamities of an obſcure child. Reaſon will recal you to 
the political intereſt, to the / human. 

The ſentiment of innocence is a ray of the Divinity. 
It inveſts the unfortunate perſon with a celeſtial radiance, 


*The rector of a country village, in the vicinity of Paris, not far from 
Dravet, underwent, in his infency, a piece of inhumanity no: leſs barbarous, 
from the hands of his parents. He ſuffered caſtration from his own father, 
who was by profcſlion a ſurgeon: Be, nevertheleſs, ſupported that uinal- 
pral parent in his old age, I believe both father and ſon are ſtill in life. 
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which falls on the human heart, and recoils, kindling it 
into generoſity, that other flame of divine original. It 
alone renders us ſenſible to the diſtreſs of virtue, by rep- 
reſenting it to us as incapable of doing harm; for other- 
wiſe, we might be induced to conſider it as ſufficient to 
itlell. In this caſe it would excite rather admiration 


than pity. 


Of the Love of Country. 


This ſentiment is, till farther, the ſource of love of 
Country, becauſe it brings to our recollection the gentle 
and pure affections of our earlier years. It increaſes 
with extenſion, and expands with the progreſs of time, as 
a ſentiment of a celeſtial and immortal nature. They 
have, in Switzerland, an ancient muſical air, and extreme- 
ly ſimple, called the rans des vackes, This air produces 
an effect ſo powerful, that it was found neceſlary to pro- 
hibit the playing of it, in Holland and in France, before 
the Swiſs ſoldiers, becauſe it ſet them all a deſerting one 
after another. I imagine that the rans des vaches muſt 
imitate the lowing and bleating of the cattle, the reper- 
cuſſion of the echoes, and other local aſſociations, which 
made the blood boil in the veins of thoſe poor ſoldiers, 
by recalling to their memory the valleys, the lakes, the 
mountains of their Country,* and, at the fame time, the 


* I have been told that Poutaveri, the Indian of Taiti, who was ſome 
years ago brought to Paris, on ſeeing, in the Royal Garden, the paper 
mulberry tree, the bark of which is, in that iſland, manufactured into cloth, 
the tear ſtarted to his eye, and claſping it in his arms, he exclaimed : Ah! 
tree of my country! 1 could wiſh it were put to the trial, whether, on pre- 
ſenting to a foreign bird, ſay a paroquet, a fruit of its country, which it had 
not ſeen for a conſiderable time, it would expreſs ſome extraordinary emo- 
tion. Though phyſical ſenſations attach us ſtrongly to Country, moral ſen- 
ments alone can give them a v:hement intenſity, Time, which blunts the 
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companions of their early life, their firſt loves, the re. 
collection of their indulgent grandfathers, and the like, 
The love of Country ſeems to ſtrengthen in proportion 


as it is innocent and unhappy. For this reaſon Savages 
are fonder of their Country than poliſhed Nations are; 


and thoſe who inhabit -regions rough- and wild, ſuch as 
mountaineers, than thoſe who live in fertile countries and 
fine climates. Never could the Court of Ruſſia prevail 


upon a ſingle Samoiede to leave the ſhores of the Frozen 


Ocean, and ſettle at Peterſburg. Some Greenlanders 
were brought, in the courſe of the laſt century, to the Court 


of Copenhagen, where they were entertained with a pro- 
fuſion of kindneſs, but ſoon fretted themſelves to death. 


Several of them were drowned, in attempting to return to 
their Country in an open boat. They beheld all the mag. 


nificence of the Court of Denmark with extreme indiffer. 


ence; but there was one, in particular, whom they ob- 
ſerved to weep every time he ſaw a woman with a child 


in her arms; hence they conjectured that this unfortunate 


man was a father. The gentleneſs of domeſtic education, 
undoubtedly, thus powerfully attaches thoſe poor people 
to the place of their birth. It was this which inſpired the 
Greeks and Romans with ſo much courage in the defence 
of their Country. The ſentiment of innocence ſtrength- 
ens the love of it, becauſe it brings back all the affeCtions 
of early life, pure, ſacred and incorruptible. Virgil was 
well acquainted with the effect of this ſentiment, when he 
put into the mouth of Ni/us, who was diſſuading Eurye- 
{us from undertaking a nocturnal expedition, fraught with 
danger, thoſe affecting words: 


former, gives only a keener edge to the latter. For this reaſon it is, that 
veneration for a monument is always in proportion to its antiquity, or to iss 
diftance; this explains that expreſſion of Tacitus: Major & longinquo reverentis: 
Diflance increaſes reverence, 
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Te fupereſle velim : Tua vita dignior tas, 


7 * * 
ch. 1 2 * 


If thou ſurvive me, I ſhall die content: 
Thy tender age deſerves the longer life, 


But among Nations with whom infancy 1s rendered 


miſerable, and is corrupted by irkſome, ferocious and un- 


natural education, there is no more love of Country than 
there is of innocence. This is one of the cauſes which 
ſends ſo many Europeans a rambling over the World, and 
which accounts for our having ſo few modern monuments 
in Europe, becauſe the next generation never fails to de- 
ſtroy the monuments of that which preceded it. This is 
the reaſon that our books, our faſhions, our cuſtoms, our 
ceremonies, and our languages, become obſolete ſo ſoon, 
and are entirely different this age from what they were in 
the laſt z whereas all theſe particulars continue the ſame 
among the ſedentary Nations of Aſia, for a long ſeries of 
ages together; becauſe children brought up in Aſia, «in 
the habitatipn of their parents, and treated with much gen- 
tleneſs, remain attached to the eſtabliſhments of their an- 
ceſtors, out of gratitude to their memory, and to the places 
of their birth, from the recollection of their happineſs and 
innocence. | Es 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF ADMIRATION. 


The ſentiment of admiration tranſports us immediately 
into the boſom of DEITVY. If it is excited in us by an 
object which inſpires delight, we convey ourſelves thither 
s to the ſource of joy; if terror is rouſed, we flee thither 
for refuge. In either caſe, Admiration exclaims in theſe 
words, Ah, my God! This is, we are told, the effect of 
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ſtruction to their children. 
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education merely, in the courſe of which frequent 
mention is made of the name of Gop; but mention is 
ſtill more frequently made of our father, of the king, 
of a protector, of a celebrated literary character. How 
comes it, then, that when we feel ourſelves ſtanding in 
need of ſupport, in ſuch unexpected concuſſions, we never 
exclaim, Ah, my King! or, if Science were concerned, 
Ah, Newton | | 

It is certain, that if the name 5 Gop be frequently 
mentioned to us, in the progreſs of our education, the idea 
of it 1s quickly effaced in the uſual train of the affairs of 
this World; Why then have we recourſe to it in extraor- 
dinary emergencies ? This ſentiment of Nature is com- 
mon to all Nations, many of whom give no theological in- 
I have remarked it in the 
Negroes of the coaſt of Guinea, of Madagaſcar, of Cafre- 


rie, and Moſambique, among the Tartars, and the Indians 


of the Malabar coaſt; in a word, among men of every 
quarter of the World. 
der the extraordinary emotions of ſurpriſe or of admira- 
tion, did not make, in his own language, the ſame excla- 


mation which we do, and who did not lift up his hands | 


and his eyes to Heaven. 


Of the Marvellous 


The ſentiment of admiration is the ſource of the 1n- 


flint which men have, in every age, diſcovered for the 
marvellous. We are hunting after it continually, and 
every where, and we diffuſe it, principally, over the com- 
mencement and the cloſe of human life: Hence it 15 
that the cradles and the tombs of ſo great a part of Man- 
kind have been enveloped in fiction. It is the perennial 
ſource of our curioſity ; it diſcloſes itſelf from early in- 


fancy, and is long the companion of innocence. Whence | 


I never ſaw a ſingle one who, un- 
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could children derive the taſte for the marvellous? They 
muſt have Fairy tales; and men muſt have epic poems 


and operas. It is the marvellous which conſtitutes one 
of the grand charms of the antique ſtatues of Greece and 
Rome, repreſenting heroes or gods, and which contributes, 

more than is generally imagined, to our delight, in the 
peruſal of the ancient Hiſtory of thoſe Countries. It is 
one of the natural reaſons which may be produced to the 
Preſident Henault, who expreſſes aſtoniſhment that we 
ſhould be more enamoured of ancient Hiſtory than of 
modern, eſpecially that of our own country: The truth 
is, independently of the patriotic ſentiments, which ſerve, 
at leaſt, as a pretext to the intrigues of the great men of 
Greece and Rome, and which were ſo entirely unknown 
to ours, that they frequently embroiled their country in 
maintaining the intereſts of a particular houſe, and ſome- 
times 1n aſſerting the honour of precedency, or of ſitting 
on a joint ſtool; there is a marvellous in the religion of 
the Ancients which conſoles and elevates human nature, 

whereas that of the Gauls terrifies and debaſes it. The 
rods of the Greeks and the Romans were patriots, like 
their great men. Minerva had given them the olive, Nep- 
tune the horſe. Theſe gods protected the cities and the 
people. But thoſe of the ancient Gauls were tyrants, 
like their Barons; they afforded protection only to the 
Druids, They muſt be glutted with human ſacrifices. 
In a word, this religion was ſo inhuman, that two ſucceſ- 
live Roman Emperors, according to the teſtimony of Sue- 
tomus and Pliny, commanded it to be aboliſhed. I ſay 
nothing of the modern intereſts of our Hiſtory ;. but ſure 
| am that the relations of our politics will never replace 
it, to the heart of Man, thoſe of the Divinity. 

I muſt obſerve that, as admiration 1s an involuntary 
movement of the Soul toward Deity, and is, of conſe- 
quence, ſublime, ſeveral modern Authors have ſtrained 
to multiply this kind of beauty in their productions, by 
an accumulation of ſurpriſing incidents ; but Nature em- 
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ploys them ſparingly in hers, becauſe Man is incapable of 
frequently undergoing concuſſions ſo violent. She dif. 
cloſes to us, by little and little, the light of the Sun, the 
expanſion of flowers, the formation of fruits. She grad- 
ually introduces our enjoyments by a long ſeries of har- 
monies ; ſhe treats us as human beings ; that is, as ma- 
chines feeble and eaſily deranged ; ſhe veils Deity from 
our view, that we may be able to ſupport his approach. 


The Pleaſure of Myſtery. 


This 1s the reaſon that my ery poſſeſſes ſo many charms. 


Pictures placed in the full glare of light, avenues in ſtraight | 


lines, roſes fully blown, women in gaudy apparel, re 
far from being the objefts which pleaſe us moſt. But 
ſhady valleys, paths winding about through the foreſts, 
flowers ſcarcely half opened, and timid ſhepherdeſſes, ex- 
cite in us the ſweeteſt and the moſt laſting emotions. 
The lovelineſs and reſpectability of objets are increaſed 
by their my ſteriouſneſs. Sometimes it is that of ant1q- 
uity, which renders ſo many monuments venerable in 
our eyes ; ſometimes it is that of diſtance, which dif- 
tuſes ſo many charms over objects in the Horizon; 
ſometimes it is that of/ names. Hence the Sciences 
which retain the Greek names, though they frequently 
denote only the moſt ordinary things, have a more impol- 
ing air of reſpe& than thoſe which have only modern 
names, though theſe may, in many caſes, be more ingen- 
ous and more uſeful. Hence, for example, the conſtruc- 
tion of ſhips, and the art of navigation, are more lightly 
prized by our modern /:teratt, than ſeveral other phyſical 
ſciences of the moſt „ nature, but which are dig- 
nified by Greek names. Admiration, accordingly, 1 is not 
a relation of the underſtanding, or a percephon of our 
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reaſon; but a ſentiment. of the ſoul, which ariſes in us, 
from a certain undeſcribable inſtinct of Deity, at fight 
of extraordinary objects, and from the very myſteriouſneſs 
in which they are involved. This is ſo indubitably cer- 
ain, that admiration is deſtroyed by the ſcience which en- 
lightens us. If I exhibit to a ſavage an eolipile darting 
out a ſtream of inflamed ſpirit of wine, I throw him into 
an eQtaſy of admiration ; he feels himſelf diſpoſed to fall 
down and worſhip the machine; he venerates me as the 
the God of Fire, as long as he comprehends it not; but 
no ſooner do I explain to him the nature of the proc- 
eſs, than his admiration ceaſes, and he looks upon me as 
cheat. x 


The Pleaſures of Ignorance. 


From an effect of thoſe ineffable ſentiments, and of 
thoſe univerſal inſtincts of Deity, it is, that ignorance is 
become the inexhauſtible ſource of delight to Man. We 
muſt take care not to confound, as all our Moraliſts do, 
ignorance and error. Ignorance is the work of Nature, 
and, in many caſes, a bleſſing to Man; whereas error is 
frequently the fruit of our pretended human Sciences, 
and is always an evil. Let our political Writers fay 


* For this reaſon it is that we admire only that which is uncommon. 
Were there to appear, over the Horizon of Paris, one of thoſe parhel'a 
which are ſo common at Spitzbergen, the whole inhabitants of the city 
would be in the ſtreets to gaze at it, and wonder. It is nothing more, how- 
ever, than a reflection of the Sun's diſk in the clouds; and no one ſtands 
ill to contemplate the Sun himſelf, becauſe the Sun is an object too well 
known to be admired. | 

It is myſtery which conſtitutes one of the charms of Religion. Thoſe 
who infiſt upon a geometrical demonſtration on this ſubje&, betray a pro- 
found ignorance, at once, of the Laws of Nature, and of the demands of 
the-human heart. 
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what they 'will, while they boaſt of our wonderful prog. 


reſs in knowledge, and oppoſe to it the barbariſm of paſt 


ages, it was not ignorance which then ſet all Europe on 
fire, and inundated it with blood, in ſettling religious dif. 


_ - Putations. A race of ignorants would have kept them. 


ſelves quiet. The miſchief was done by perſons who 
were under the power of error, who, at that time, vaunted 
as much, perhaps, of their ſuperior illumination, as we 


now a days do of ours, and into each of whom the Euro- 


pean ſpirit of education had inſtilled this error of early 
infancy, Be the firſt. . 


How many evils does ignorance conceal from us, 


which we are doomed one day to encounter, in the courle | 


of human life, beyond the poſſibility of eſcaping ! the in. 


conſtancy of friends, the revolutions of fortune, calum- 


nies, and the hour of death itſelf, ſo tremendous to moſt 
men. The knowledge of ills like theſe would mar all 
the comfort of living. How many bleſſings does ignor. 
ance render ſublime! the illuſions of friendſhip, and 
thoſe of love, the perſpectives of hope, and the very treal. 
ures which Science unfolds. The Sciences inſpire de- 
light only when we enter upon the ſtudy of them, at the 
period when the mind, in a ſtate of ignorance, plunges 
into the great carcer. It 1s the point of contatt between 
light and darkneſs, which preſents to the eye the moſt fa. 


vourable ſtate of viſion-: This is the harmonic point, M 


which excites our admiration, when we are beginning to 
ſee clearly ; but it laſts only a ſingle inſtant. It vaniſhes 
together with ignorance. The elements of Geometry 
may have impaſſioned young minds, but never the aged, 
unleſs in the caſe of certain illuſtrious Mathematicians, 
who were proceeding from diſcovery to diſcovery. Thoſe 


ſciences only, and thoſe paſſions, which are ſubjetted to 


doubt and chance, form enthuſiaſts at every age of lie 


ſuch as chemiſtry, avarice, play and love. 
For one pleaſure which Science beſtows, and caules t9 


periſh in the beſtowing, ignorance preſents us with a 
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mouſand, which flatter us infinitely more. Vou demon- 
ſtrate to me that the Sun is a fixed globe, the attraction of 
which gives to the planets one half of their movements. 
Had they, who believed it to be conducted round the 
World by Apollo, an idea leſs ſublime ? They imagined, 
it leaſt, that the attention of a God pervaded the Earth, 
together with the rays of the Orb of Day. It is Science 
which has dragged down the chaſte Diana from her noc- 


turnal car: She has baniſhed the Hamadryads from the 


antique foreſts, and the gentle Naiads from the fountains. 
Ignorance had invited the Gods, to partake of its joys 
and its woes; to Man's wedding, and to his grave: Sci- 
ence diſcerns nothing in either, except the elements mere- 
ly, She has abandoned Man to his fellow, and thrown 
him upon the Earth as into a deſert. Ah! whatever may 
be the names which ſhe gives to the different kingdoms 
of Nature, celeſtial ſpirits, undoubtedly, regulate their 
combinations ſo ingenious, ſo varied and ſo uniform 
and Man, who could beſtow nothing upon himſelf, is not 
the only being in the Univerſe who partakes of intelli- 
gence. 

It is not to the illumination of Science that the DEITx 
communicates the moſt profound ſentiment of his attri- 
butes, but to our ignorance. Night conveys to the mind 

amuch grander idea of infinity than all the glare of day. 
In the daytime, I ſee but one Sun; during the night I 
diſcern thouſands. ' Are thoſe very ſtars, fo vaftiouſly 
coloured, really Suns? Are thoſe planets, which revolve 
around ours, actually inhabited, as ours is? From whence 


came the planet Cybele,* diſcovered but yeiterday, by a 


German of the name of Her/chel ? It has been running 


its race from the beginning of the Creation, and was, till 
of late, unknown to us. Whither go thoſe uncertainly 
revolving comets, traverſing the regions of unbounded 


* The Engliſh, in compliment to their Sovereign, Ceorge 111, give it tae 
name of Georgium Sidng, 
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ſpace? Of what conſiſts that milky way which divide 
the firmament of Heaven ? What are thoſe two dart 
clouds, placed toward the Antarctic Pole, near the croſ 
of the South? Can there be ſtars which diffuſe darkneſ, 
conformably to the belief of the Ancients ? Are there 
places in the firmament which the light never reaches? 
The Sun diſcovers to me only a terreſtrial infinity, and 
the night diſcloſes an infinity altogether celeſtial. 0, 
myſterious ignorance, draw thy hallowed curtains over 
thoſe enchanting ſpe&acles! Permit not human Science 
to apply to them its cheerleſs compaſſes. Let not virtue 
be reduced; henceforth, to look for her reward-from' the 


juſtice and the ſenſibility. of a Globe]! Permit her ts 


think that there are in the Univerſe, deſtinies far differ. 
ent from thoſe which fill up the meaſure of woe upon 


this Earth. 2 71 4 


Science is continually en us the boundary of our 
reaſon, and ignorance is for ever removing it. I take 
care, in my ſolitary rambles, not to aſk information re. 
ſpecting the name and quality of the perſon who own: 
the caſtle which I perceive at a diſtance. The hiſtory of 
the maſter frequently disfigures that of the landſcape. I: 
is not ſo with the Hiſtory of Nature; the more her Works 
are ſtudied, the more is our admiration excited. There 
is one caſe only in which the knowledge of the works of 
men is agreeable to us, it is when the monument which 
we contemplate has been the abode of goodneſs. What 
little ſpire is that which I perceive at Montmorency? It 
is that of Saint Gratian, where Catinat lived the life of a 


 Tage, and under which his aſhes are laid to reſt. My | 


ſoul, circumſcribed within the precincts of a ſmall village, 
takes its flight, and ranges over the gapacious ſphere of 
the age of Louis XIV, and haſtens thence to expatiate 


through a ſphere more fhlane” than that of the World, 


the ſphere of virtue, When J am incapable of procur- 
ing for myſelf ſuch perſpectives as theſe, ignorance of 
places anſwers my purpoſe much n than the know! 


clatte 
night 
ther 


edge of them could do. I have no occaſion to be inform- 
ed that ſuch a foreſt belongs to an Abbey or to a Dutchy, 
in order to fee] how majeſtic it is. Its ancient trees, its 
profound glades, its ſolemn, filent ſolitudes, are ſufficient 
for me. The moment I ceaſe to behold Man there, that 
moment I feel a preſent Deity. Let me give ever ſo lit- 
tle ſcope to my ſentiment, there is no landſcape but 
what I am able to ennoble. Theſe vaſt meadows are 
metamorphoſed into Oceans ; theſe miſt clad hills are 
iſlands emerging above the Horizon; that city below, is 
a city of Greece, dignified by the reſidence of Socrates 
and of Xenophon. Thanks to my 1gnorance, I can give 
the reins to the inſtintt of my ſoul. I plunge into infin- 
iy. I prolong the diſtance of places by that of ages; 
and, to complete the illuſion, I make that enchanted ſpot 
the habitation of virtue. 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF MELANCHOLY. 


So beneficent is Nature, that ſhe converts all her phe- 


nomena into ſo many ſources of pleaſure to Man ; and if 
| fre pay attention to her procedure, it will be found; that 
ber moſt common appearances are the moſt agreeable. 

I enjoy pleaſure, for example, when the rain defcends 
in torrents, when I ſee the old moſſy walls dripping, and 
when I hear the whiſtling of the wind, mingled with the 
clattering of the rain. Theſe melancholy ſounds, in the 
night time, throw me into a ſoft and profound ſleep. Nei- 
ther am I the only perſon ſuſceptible of ſuch affections. 
Pliny tells us of a Roman Conſul, who, when it rained, 
had his couch ſpread under the thick foliage of a tree, in 
order to hear the drops clatter as they fell, and to be lull- 
ed to ſleep by the murmuring noiſe. 
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I cannot tell to what phyſical Law Philofophers may 


refer the ſenſations of melancholy. For my own part, ] 


conſider them as the moſt voluptuous affections of the ſoul. 


Melancholy, ſays Michael Montaigne, is dainty, It pro- 
ceeds, if I am not miſtaken, from its gratifying, at once, 
the two powers of which we are formed, the body and the 
ſoul ; the ſentiment of our miſery, and that of our excel. 
lence. | 

Thus, for example, in bad weather, the ſentiment of my 
human miſery is tranquillized, by my ſeeing it rain, while 
I am under cover; by my hearing the wind blow violent. 
ly, while I am comfortably in bed. I, in this caſe, enjoy 
a negative felicity. With this are afterwards blended 
ſome of thoſe attributes of the Divinity, the perceptions 
of which communicate ſuch exquiſite pleaſure to the ſoul; 
ſuch as infinity of extenſion, from the diſtant murmuring 


of the wind. This ſentiment may be heightened from re. 


flection on the Laws of Nature, ſuggeſting to me that this 
rain, which comes, for the ſake of ſuppoſition, from the 


Weſt, has been raiſed out of the boſom of the Ocean, and, 
perhaps, from the coaſts of America; that it has been ſent | 
to ſweep our great cities into cleanlineſs, to repleniſh the | 


reſervoirs of our fountains ; to render our rivers naviga- 
ble ; and whilſt the clouds, which pour it down, are ad- 
vancing eaſtward, to convey fertility even to the vegeta- 
bles of Tartary, the grains and the garbage, which 1t car- 
ries down our rivers, are hurling away weſtward, to pre- 


Cipitate themſelves into the Sea, to feed the fiſhes of the 


Atlantic Ocean. Theſe excurſions of my underſtanding 
convey to the ſoul an extenſion correſponding to its na- 
ture, and appear to me ſo much the more pleaſing, that the 
body, which, for its part loves repoſe, is more tranquil 


and more completely protected. | 


If I am in a ſorrowful mood, and not diſpoſed to ſend 


my ſoul on an excurſion ſo extenſive, I ſtill feel much | 


pleaſure in giving way to the melancholy which the bad 
weather inſpires. It looks as if Nature was then conform. 
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ing to my ſituation, like a ſympathizing friend. She is, 


belides, at all times ſo intereſting, under whatever aſpect 


ſhe exhibits herſelf, that when it rains, I think I ſee a 
beautiful woman in tears. She ſeems to me more beau- 


tiful, the more that ſhe wears the appearance of affliction. 


In order to be impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, which I 
venture to call voluptuous, I muſt have no project in hand 
of a pleaſant walk, of viſiting, of hunting, of journeying, 
which, in ſuch circumſtances, would put me into bad hu- 
mour, from being contradicted. Much leſs ought our 
two component powers to croſs, or claſh againſt each 
other, that 1s, to let the ſentiment of infinity bear upon 
our miſery, by thinking that this rain will never have an 
end; and that of our miſery to dwell on the phenomena 
of Nature, by complaining that the ſeaſons are quite de- 
ranged, that order no longer reigns in the elements, and 
thus giving into all the peeviſh, inconcluſive reaſonings, 
adopted by a man who 1s wet to the ſkin. In order to the 
enjoyment of bad weather, our ſoul muſt be travelling a- 
broad, and the body at reſt. 

From the harmony of thoſe two powers of our con- 
ſtitutions it is, that the moſt terrible revolutions of Nature 
frequently intereſt us more than her gayeſt ſcenery. The 
volcano near Naples attracts more travellers to that city, 
chan the delicious gardens which adorn her ſhores ; the 
plains of Greece and Italy, overſpread with ruins, more 
than the richly cultivated lawns of England; the picture 
of a tempeſt, more connoiſſeurs than that of a calm; 


and the fall of a tower, more ſpeRators than its conſtruc- 
tlon, 
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The Pleaſure of Ruin. 


] was for ſome time impreſſed with the belief, that Man 
had a certain unaccountable taſte for deſtruction. If the 


populace can lay their hands upon a monument, they are | 


{ure to deſtroy it, I have ſeen at Dreſden, in the garden: 
of the Count de Brukl, beautiful ſtatues of females, which 
the Pruſſian ſoldiery had amuſed themſelves with mutilat. 


ing by muſket ſhot, when they got poſſeſſion of that city. 


Moſt of the common people have a turn for ſlander ; they 


take pleaſure in levelling the reputation of all that is ex- 


alted. But this malevolent inſtin& is not the production 
of Nature. It is infuſed by the miſery of the individual, 
whom education inſpires with an ambition which is inter. 
dicted by Society, and which throws them into a negative 
ambition. Incapable of raiſing any thing, they are impel. 
led to lay every thing low. The taſte for ruin, in this 
caſe, is not natural, and is ſimply the exerciſe of the pow- 
er of the miſerable. Man, in a ſavage late, deſtroys the 
monuments only of his enemies; he preſerves, with the 


moſt aſſiduous care, thoſe of his own Nation ; and, what 


proves him to be naturally much better than Man in : 
fate of Society, he never ſlanders his compatriots. 

Be it as it may, the paſſive taſte for ruin is univerſal 
Our voluptuaries embelliſh their gardens with artificul 
ruins ; favages take delight in a melancholy repole by the 
brink of the Sea, eſpecially during a ſtorm, or in the vi- 
cinity of a caſcade ſurrounded by rocks. Magnificent 
deſtruction preſents new pictureſque effects; and it was 
the curioſity of ſeeing this produced, combined with cru. 
elty, which impelled Nero to ſet Rome on fire, that he 
might enjoy the ſpectacle of a vaſt couflagration. Ti 
ſentiment of humanity out of the queſtion, thoſe long 
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ſtreams of Flame which, in the middle of the night, lick 
the Heavens, to make uſe of Virgil's expreſſion, thoſe 


torrents of red and black ſmoke, thoſe clouds of ſparks of 


all colours, thoſe ſcarlet reverberations in the ſtreets, on 
the ſummit of towers, along the ſurface of the waters, and 
on the diſtant mountains, give us n even in pictures 
and in deſcriptions. 

This kind of affection, which is by no means connected 
with our phyſical wants, has induced certain Philoſophers 
to allege, that our ſou], being in a ſtate of agitation, took 
pleaſure in all extraordinary emotions. This is the rea- 
ſon, ſay they, that ſuch crowds aſſemble in the Place 
de Greve to ſee the execution of criminals. In ſpecta- 
cles of this ſort, there is, in fact, no pictureſque effect 


whatever. But they have advanced their axiom as flight- 


ly as ſo many others, with which their Works abound. 
Firſt, our ſoul takes pleaſure in reſt as much as in com- 
motion. It is a harmony very gentle, and very eaſily diſ- 
turbed by violent emotions; and granting it to be, in its 
own nature, a movement, I do not ſee that it ought to 
take pleaſure in thoſe which threaten it with its own de- 
ſtruction. Lucretius has, in my opinion, come much near- 
er to the truth, when he ſays that taſtes of this fort ariſe 
from the ſentiment of our own ſecurity, which is height. 
ened by the ſight of danger to which we are not expoſed. 
It is a pleaſant thing, ſays he, to contemplate a ſtorm from 
the ſhore. . It is, undoubtedly; from this reference to ſelf, 
that the common people take delight in relating, by the 
fire ſide, collected in a family way, during the Winter 
evenings, frightful ſtories of ghoſts, of men loſing them- 
ſelves by night in the woods, of highway robberies. From 
the ſame ſentiment, likewiſe, it is, that the better ſort take 
pleaſure in the repreſentation of tragedies, and in reading 
the deſcription of battles, of ſhipwrecks, and of the craſh 
ot empire. The ſecurity of the ſnug tradeſman is in- 
creaſed by the danger to which the ſoldier, the mariner, 
jhe courtier is expoſed, Pleaſure of this kind ariſes from 
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the ſentiment of our miſery, which 1s, as has been ſaid, 
one of the inſtincts of our melancholy. 

But there is in us, beſides, a ſentiment more ſublime, 
which derives pleaſure from ruin, independently of all 
pictureſque effect, and of every idea of perſonal ſecurity ; 
it 1s that of Deity, which ever blends itſelf with our mel. 
ancholy affections, and which conſtitutes their principal 
charm. I ſhall attempt to unfold ſome of the charatters 
of it, by following the impreſſions made upon us by ruins 


of different kinds. The ſubje& is both rich and new; 


but I poſſeſs neither leiſure nor ability to beſtow, upon it, 


a profound inveſtigation, I ſhall however drop a few 
words upon it, by the way, in the view of exculpating 
and exalting human nature with what ability I have. 

The heart of man is ſo naturally diſpoſed to benevo- 
Jence, that the ſpectacle of a ruin, which brings to our 
recollection only the miſery of our fellow men, inſpires 
us with horror, whatever may be the pictureſque effe& 
which 1t preſents. I happened to be at Dreſden, in the 
year 1765, which was ſeveral years after it had been bom- 
barded. That ſmall, but very beautiful and commercial 
city, more than halt compoſed of little palaces, charming- 
ly arranged, the fronts of which were adorned externally 
with paintings, colonades, balconies, and pieces of ſculp— 
ture, then preſented a pile of ruins. A conſiderable part 
of the enemy's bombs had been directed againſt the Lu- 
theran church, called St. Peter's, built in form of a ro- 
tundo, and arched over with ſo much ſolidity, that a great 


number of thoſe bombs ſtruck the cupola, without being 
able to injure it, but rebounded on the adjoining palaces, 
which they ſet on fire, and partly conſumed, Matters 


were ſtill in the ſame Rate as at the concluſion of the war, 


at the time of my arrival. They had only. piled up, 2- 
long ſome of the ſtreets, the ſtones which encumbered } 


them; ſo that they formed, on each ſide, long parapets of 


blackened tone. You might ſee halves of palaces ſtand- 


ing, laid open from the roof down to the cellars. It was 


T n 2399 


eaſy to diſtinguiſh in them the extremity of flair caſes, 


painted cielings, little cloſets lined with Chineſe papers, 
fragments of mirror glaſſes, of marble chimnies, of ſmok- 
ed gildings. Of others, nothing remained, except maſſy 
ſacks of chimneys riſing amidſt the rubbiſh, like long 


black and white pyramids. More than a third part of the. 


city was reduced to this deplorable condition. You ſaw 
the inhabitants moving backward and forward, with a ſet- 
tled gloom on their faces, formerly ſo gay, that they were 
called the Frenchmen of Germany. Thoſe ruins, which 
exhibited a multitude of accidents ſingularly remarkable, 

from their forms, their colours and their grouping, threw 
the mind into a deep melancholy ; for you ſaw nothing 
in them but the traces of the wrath of a King, who had 
not levelled his vengeance againſt the ponderous ramparts 


of a warlike city, but againſt the pleaſant dwellings of an 


induſtrious people. I obſerved even more than one Pruſ- 
han deeply affected at the fight. I by no means felt, 
though a ſtranger, that reflection of ſelf ſecurity which 
ariſes in us on ſeeing a danger againſt which we are ſhel- 
tered; but, on the contrary, a voice of affliction thril- 
led through my heart, ſaying to me, , thts were thy Coun- 
try ! 
11 is not ſo with ruins 1 are the effect of time. 
Theſe give pleaſure- by launching us into infinity; they 
carry us ſeveral ages back, and intereſt us in proportion 
to their antiquity. This is the reaſon that the ruins of 
ltaly affect us more than thoſe of our own country; the 
ruins of Greece more than thoſe of Italy ; and the ruins 
of Egypt more than thoſe of Greece. The firſt antique 


monument which I had ever ſeen was in the vicinity of 


Orange. It was a triumphal arch, which Marius cauſed 


to be erected, to commemorate his victory over the Cim- 
bri. It ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the city, in the 
midſt of fields. It is an oblong maſs, conſiſting of three 
arcades, ſomewhat reſembling the gate of St. Denis. On 
getting near, I became all eygs to gaze at it. What! 
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laimed-I, a work of the ancient Romans and imagin. 
455 \inſ } hurried me away to Rome, and to the age 
jr 5 would not be eaſy for me to deſcribe all 
5 — emotions which were excited in my breaſt. 
e erl. place, this monument, though erected over 


zhal arches in 
1 f Mankind, as all th triump 
1 2 me no pain, for I- recolletted that the 


vade Italy, like bands of Robbers, 
—_— i 1 we Ame arch was a memorial of 
; rows 8 of the Romans over the Cimbri, it was like. 
. * n of the triumph of time over the Romans, 
wiſe 14 diſtinguiſh upon it, in the baſs relief of the _ 
; which repreſents a battle, an enſign, eee * 
acters, clearly legible, S. P. Q. R por 825 hs 
Romanus; and another inſcribed with l 2 

f which I could not make out. As to the war 

rocks e ſo completely effaced, that neither their arms 
2 "oh features were diſtinguiſhable. Even the limbs 
5 A f them were worn out. The maſs of this mon. 
h in other reſpects, in excellent preſervation, 


'e pi ſupported the 
excepting one of the ſquare pillars that Tuppo 


arch, which a vicar in the neighbourhood ak py 
d 5 repair his parſonage houſe. This ng ern 85 
ted another train of reflection, reſpecting the 3 x 
Keil of the. Ancients, in the conſtruction of ware 1 
monuments; for though the pillar which ſuppor : 1 
f the arches, on one fide, had been demoliſhed, Ars ** 
5 nevertheleſs, that part of the arch 1 = 
d upon it, hung unſupported in the air, as if t : p 1 
1 — vaulting hand been glued to each other. Ano 


idea likewiſe ſtruck me, namely, that the demoliſhing | 


om the 
arſon might, perhaps, have been a deſcendant wat ” 
=p Cimbri, as we modern French trace wt 22 
in 
ſcent to the ancient Nations of the North, whic 


l 0 
Italy. Thus, the demolition excepted, of which I by n 


means I | 
bear to antiquity, 

approve, from the reſpect 4 

muled upon the viciſhtudes of all human affairs, whi 
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put the viftors in the place of the vanquiſhed, and the 
vanquiſhed in that of the viftors. I ſettled the matter 
thus, therefore, in my own mind, that as Marius had a- 
venged the honour of the Romans, and levelled the glory 
of the Cimbri, one of the deſcendants of the Cimbri had, 
in his turn, levelled that of Marius; while the young 
people of the vicinity, who might come, perhaps, on their 
days of feſtivity, to dance under the ſhade of this tri- 
umphal arch, ſpent not a ſingle thought about either the 
perſon who conſtructed, or the perſon who demoliſhed it. 

The ruins, in which Nature combats with human Art, 
inſpire a gentle melancholy. In theſe ſhe diſcovers to us 
the vanity of our Jabours, and the perpetuity of her own. 
As ſhe is always building up, even when ſhe deſtroys, ſhe 
calls forth from the clefts of our monuments, the yellow 
gillyflower, the chænopodium, graſſes of various ſorts, 
wid cherry trees, garlands of bramble, ſtripes of moſs and 
all the ſaxatile plants, which, by their flowers and their 
attitudes, form the moſt agreeable contraſts with the 
rocks, | 

L uſed to ſtop formerly, with a high degree of pleaſure, 
in the garden of the Luxembourg, at the extremity of the 
alley of the Carmelites, to contemplate a piece of archi- 
tetture which ſtands there, and had been originally intend- 
ed to form a fountain. On one ſide of the pediment 
which crowns it, is ſtretched along an ancient River god, 
on whoſe face time has imprinted wrinkles inexpreſſibly 
more venerable than thoſe which have been traced by the 
chiſel of the Sculptor: It has made one of the thighs to 
drop off, and has planted a maple tree in its place. Of 
the Nalad who was oppoſite, on the other ſide of the pedi- 
nent, nought remains except the lower part of the body. 
The head, the ſhoulders, the arms, have all diſappeared. 
he hands are ſtill ſupporting an urn, out of which iſſue, 


aſtead of fluviatic plants, ſome of thoſe which thrive in 
te drieſt ſituations, tufts of yellow gillyflowers, dandeli- 
ns and long ſheaves of ſaxatile graſſes. 
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A fine ſtyle of Architecture always preduces beautiful 
ruins. The plans of Art, in this caſe, form an alliance 
with the majeſty of thoſe of Nature. I know no object 
which preſents a more impoſing afpett than the antique 
and well conſtructed towers, which. our Anceſtors reared 
on the ſummit of mountains, to diſcover their enemies 
from afar, and out of the coping of which now ſhoot out 
tall trees, with their tops waving majeſtically in the wind, 
I have ſeen others, the parapets and battlements of which, 
murderous in former times, were embelliſhed with the li. 
lach in flower, whoſe ſhades, of a bright and tender violet 
hue, formed enchanting oppoſitions with the cavernous 
and embrowned ſtone work of the tower. 

The intereſt of a ruin 1s greatly heightened, when ſome 


moral ſentiment is blended with it; for example, when L 
thoſe degraded towers are conſidered as having been form- "p 
erly the reſidence of rapine. Such has been, in the Pai; 5 
de Caux, an ancient fortification, called the caſtle of Lil. and 
lebonne. The lofty walls, which form its precinct, are havi 
ruinous at the angles, and ſo overgrown with ity, that 5 
there are very few ſpots where the layers of the ſtones are 0 
perceptible. From the middle of the courts, into which! ath 
believe it muſt have been no eaſy matter to penetrate, a- gl 
riſe lofty towers with battlements, out of the ſummit of tout, 
which ſpring up great trees, appearing in the air like 18 d 
head dreſs of thick and buſhy locks. You perceive her 50 

and there, through the mantling of the ivy which clothes or th 
the ſides of the caſtle, Gothic windows, embraſures and 44 
breaches which give a glimpſe of ſtair caſes, and reſemble 20 
the entrance into a cavern, No bird is ſeen flying around 98575 
this habitation of deſolation, except the buzzard hovering 8 
over it in ſilence; and if the voice of any of the feathered 7 Fe 
race makes itſelf ſometimes heard there, it is that of ſome} he! 
ſolitary owl which has retired hither to build her neſt, T7 
This caſtle is ſituated on a riſing ground, in the middle of and ( 
a narrow valley, formed by mountains crowned with for- \ ny. 


eſts. When I recollect, at ſight of this manſion, that it 
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was formerly the reſidence of petty tyrants, who, before 


the royal authority was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed over the 
kingdom, from thence exerciſed their ſelf created right of 
pillage, 'over their miſerable vaſſals, and even over inof- 
fenſive paſſengers who tell into their hands, I imagine to 
myſelf that I am contemplating the carcaſe, or the ſkele- 
ton, of ſome huge, ferocious beaſt of prey. 


The Pleaſure of Tombs. 


But there are no monuments more intereſting than the 
tombs of men, and eſpecially thoſe of our own anceſtors. 
It is remarkable, that every Nation, in a ſlate of Nature, 


. 


their devotions, and an eſſential part of their religion. 
From theſe, however, muſt be excepted the people whole 
fathers rendered themſelves odious to their children by 
a gloomy and ſevere education, I mean, the weſtern and 
ſouthern Nations of Europe. This religious melancholy 
is diffuſed every where elſe. The tombs of progenitors 
are, all over China, among the principal embelliſhments 
of the ſuburbs of their cities, and of the hills in the coun- 
try. They form the moſt powerful bonds of patriotic af- 
teftion among ſavage Nations. When the Europeans 
have ſometimes propoſed to theſe a change of territory, 


this was their reply: © Shall we ſay to the bones of our 


« Fathers, ariſe, and accompany us to a foreign land?“ 
They always conſidered this object ion as inſurmountable. 

Tombs have furniſhed, to the poetical talents of Young 
and Ge/ner, imagery the moſt enchanting. Our voluptua- 
nes, who ſometimes recur to the ſentiments of Nature, 
have factitious monuments erected in their gardens. Thele 
are not, it muſt be confeſſed, the tombs of their parents. 
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But whence could they have derived this ſentiment of 
funeral melancholy, in the very midſt of pleaſure ? Muſt 
it not have been from the perſuaſion that ſomething {till 
ſubſiſts after we are gone? Did a tomb ſuggeſt to their 
imagination only the idea of what it is deſigned to contain, | 
that is, a corpſe merely, the fight of it would ſhock rather 
than pleaſe them. How afraid are moſt of them at the 
thought of death]! To this phyſical idea, then, ſome moral 
ſentiment muſt undoubtedly be united. The voluptuous 
melancholy reſulting from it ariſes, like every other at- 
tractive ſenſation, from the harmony of the two oppoſite 
principles ; from the ſentiment of our fleeting exiſtence, 
and of that of our immortality ; which unite on behold- 
ing the laſt habitation of Mankind. A tomb is a monu- 
ment erected on the confines of the two Worlds. 

It firſt preſents to us the end of the vain diſquietudes aof 
life, and the image of everlaſting repoſe : It afterwards a. 
wakens in us the confuſed ſentiment of a bleſſed immor. 
tality, the probabilities of which grow ſtronger and ſtrong- 
er, in proportion as the perſon whoſe memory 1s recalled | 
was a virtuous character. It is there that our veneration 
fixes. And this 1s ſo unqueſtionably true, that though 
there be no difference between the duſt of Nero and that 
of Socrates, no one would grant a place in his grove to 


the remains of the Roman Emperor, were they depoſited | | 


even in a ſilver urn; whereas every one would exhubit } 
thoſe of the Philoſopher in the moſt honourable place | 
of his beſt apartment, were they contained in only a vale 
of clay. | | | | 

It is from this intellectual inſtin&, therefore, in favour 
of virtue, that the tombs of great men inſpire us witha | 
veneration ſo affecting. From the ſame ſentiment too it 
is, that thoſe which contain objects that have been lovely 
excite ſo much pleaſing regret ; for, as we ſhall make ap- 
pear preſently, the attractions of love ariſe entirely out of | 
the appearances of virtue. Hence it is that we are moved | 
at the fight of the little hillock which covers the aſhes of 


an amiable infant, from the recollection of its innocence; 


hence, again, it is, that we are melted into tenderneſs on 
contemplating the tomb in which is laid to repoſe a young 
female, the delight and the hope of her family, by reaſon 
of her virtues. In order to render ſuch monuments inter- 
eſting and reſpectable, there is no need of bronzes, mar- 
bles and gildings. The more ſimple that they are, the 
more energy they communicate to the ſentiment of mel- 
ancholy, They produce a more powerful effect, when 
poor rather than rich, antique rather than modern, with 
details of misfortune rather than with titles of honour, 
with the attributes of virtue rather than with thoſe of 
power. It is in the country, principally, that their im- 
preſſion makes itſelf felt in a very lively manner. A ſim- 
ple, unornamented grave there, cauſes more tears to flow 
than the gaudy ſplendor of a cathedral interment.* There 
it 18 that grief aſſumes ſublimity ; it aſcends with the a. 
ged yews in the churchyard ; it extends with the ſur- 
rounding hills and plains ; it allies itſelf with all the ef- 


* Our Artiſts ſet ſtatues of marble a weeping Te” the tombs of the 
Great, It is very proper to make ſtatues weep, where men ſhed no team. 
] have been many a time preſent at the funeral obſequies of the rich ; but 
rarely have I ſeen any one ſhedding a tear on ſuch occaſions, unleſs it were, 
now and then, an aged domeſtic, who was, perhaps, left deſtitute, Some 
time ago, happening to paſs through a little frequented ftreet of the Faux- 
bourg $aint Marceau, I perceived a coffin at the door of a houſe of but 
mean appearance. Cloſe by the coffin was a woman on her knees, in earn- 
eſt prayer to God, and who had all the appearance of being abſorbed in 
grief, This poor woman having caught with her eye, at the farther end of 


the ſlreet, the prieſts and their attendants coming to carry off the body, 


got upon her feet, and run off, putting her hands upon her eyes, and crying 
bitterly, The tieighbours endeavoured to ſtop her, and to ad miniſter forge 
conſolation : but all to no purpoſe, As ſhe paſſed cloſe by me, I took the 
liberty to aſk if it was the loſs of a mother or of a daughter that ſhe lament- 
ed ſo piteouſly. Alas! Sir,” ſaid ſhe to me, the tears guſhing down her 
cheeks, 1 am mourning the loſs of a good lady, who procured me the 
© means of earning my poor livelihood ; ſhe kept me employed from day 
* to day.” I informed myſelf in the neighbourhood reſpecting the condi- 
tion of this beneficent lady: She was the wife of a petty joiner, Ye peo- 
ple of wealth, What uſe then do you make of riches, quring your litctime, 
iecing no tears are ſhed over your grave ! 
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fects of Nature, with the dawning of the morning, the 


murmuring of the winds, the ſetting of the Sun, and the 


darkneſs of the night. | 
Labour the moſt oppreflive, and humiliation the moſt 
degrading, are incapable of extinguiſhing the impreſſion 
of this ſentiment in the breaſts of even the moſt miſerable 
of Mankind. During the ſpace of two years,” ſays 
Father du Tertre, our negro Dominich, after the death 
of his wife, never failed, for a ſingle day, as ſoon as he 
* returned from the place of his employment, to take 
the little boy and girl which he had by her, and to con- 
duct them to the grave of the deceaſed, over which he 
* ſobbed and wept before them, for more than half an 
** hour together, while the poor children frequently 
" caught the infection of his ſorrow.*” What a funeral 
oration for a wife and a mother! This man, however, was 
nothing but a wretched ſlave. 
There farther reſults, from the view of ruins, another 
ſentiment, independent of all reflection: It is that of hero. 


iſm. Great Generals have oftener than once employed 


their ſublime effect, in order to exalt the courage of their 
ſoldiers. Alexander perſuaded his army, loaded with 


the ſpoils of Perſia, to burn their baggage; and the mo. 


ment that the fire was applied, they are on tiptoe to fol- 
low him all over the World. William, Duke of Nor. 


mandy, as ſoon as he had landed his troops on England, | 
ſet fire to his own ſhips, and the conqueſt of the king. 


dom was effected. 

But there are no ruins hack excite in us ſentiments 
ſo ſublime, as the ruins of Nature produce. They repre- 
fent to us this vaſt priſon of the Earth, in which we are 


immured, ſubje& itſelf to deſtruction; and they detach} 
us, at once, from our paſſions and arcjudices, as from af 
momentary and frivolous, theatrical exhibition. When | 


Liſbon was deſtroyed by an earthquake, its inhabitants, 


* Hiſtory of che Antilles: Tr. viii, chap. 1. ſect. 4. 
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en making their eons from their houſes, embraced each 
other; high and low, friends and enemies, Jews and In- 
quiſitors, known and unknown; every one ſhared his cloth- 
ing and proviſions with thoſe who had ſaved nothing. I 
have ſeen ſomething ſimilar to this take place on board a 
ſhip, on the point of periſhing in a ſtorm. The firſt effect 
of calamity, ſays a celebrated Writer, is to ſtrengthen the 
ſoul, and the ſecond is, to melt it down. It is becauſe 
the firſt emotion in Man, under the preſſure of calamity, 
is to riſe up toward the DEITY ; and the ſecond, to fall 
back into phyſical wants. This laſt effect is that of re- 
llection; but the moral and ſublime ſentiment, almoſt 
always takes poſſeſſion of the heart, at fight of a magnifi- 
cent deſtruction, 


Ruins of Nature. 


When the prediCtions of the approaching diſſolution of 
the World ſpread over Europe, ſome ages ago, a very 
great number of perſons diveſted themſelves of their prop- 
erty; and there is no reaſon to doubt, that the very ſame 
thing would happen at this day, ſhould ſimilar opinions 
be propagated with effect. But ſuch ſudden and total ru- 
ins are not to be apprehended in the infinitely ſage plans 
of Nature : Under them nothing 1 is deſtroyed, but what is 
by them repaired. 

The apparent ruins of the Globe, ſuch as the rocks 
which roughen its ſurface in ſo many places, have their 
utility. Rocks have the appearance of ruins in our eyes, 
only becauſe they are neither ſquare nor polifhed, like the 
ſtones of our monuments; but their anfractuoſities are 
neceſſary to the vegetables and animals which are deſtined 
to find in them nouriſhment and ſhelter. It is only for be- 
ings vegetative and ſenſitive, that Nature has created the 


loſſil kingdom; and as ſoon as Man has raiſed uſeleſs 
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maſſes out of it, to theſe objects, on the ſurface of the 
Earth, ſhe haſtens to apply her chiſel to them, in order to 
employ them in the general harmony. | 

If we attend to the origin and the end of her Works, 
thoſe of the moſt renowned Nations will appear perfectly 
frivolous. It was not neceſſary that mighty Potentates 
ſhould rear ſuch enormous maſſes of ſtone, in order, one 
day, to inſpire me with reſpe&, from their antiquity. A 


little flinty pebble, in one of our brooks, is more ancient 


than the pyramids of Egypt. A multitude of cities have 
been deftroyed ſince it was created. If I feel myſelf dil. 
poſed to blend ſome moral ſentiment with the monuments 
of Nature, I can ſay to myſelf, on ſeeing a rock : It was 
* on this place, perhaps, that the good Fenelon repoſed, 
„ while meditating the plan of his divine Telemachus; 
* perhaps the day will come, when there ſhall be engrav- 


* ed on it, that he had produced a revolution in Europe, 


* by inſtructing Kings, that their glory conſiſted in ren- 
* dering Mankind happy; and that the happineſs of Man- 
* kind depends on the labours of agriculture : Poſterity 
* will gaze with delight on the very ſtone on which my 
* eyes are at this moment fixed.” It is thus that I em- 
brace, at once the paſt and the future, at ſight of an inſen- 
ſible rock, and which, by conſecrating it to virtue, by a 
ſimple inſcription, I render infinitely more venerable, 


than by decorating it with the five orders of Architecture. 


1 = 


Of the Pleaſure of Solitude. 


Once more, it is melancholy which renders ſolitude ſo 
attractive. Solitude flatters our animal inſtinct, by invit— 


ing us to a retreat ſo much more tranquil, as the agitations 


of our life have been more reſtleſs ; and it extends our 


divine inſtint, by opening to us perſpectives, in which 
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natural and moral beauties preſent themſelves with all the 

dttraction of ſentiment. F rom the effect of theſe contraſts, 

md of this double harmony, it comes to paſs, that there is 

no ſolitude more ſoothing than that which is adjoining to 

a great city; and no popular feſtivity more agreeable than 
that which is enjoyed in the boſom of a ſolitude. 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF LOVE. 


Were love nothing ſuperior to a phyſical ſenſation, 1 
would wiſh for nothing more than to leave two lovers to 
reaſon and to act, conformably to the phyſical laws of the 
motion of the blood, of the filtration of the chyle, and of 
the other humours of the body, were it my objett to give 
the groſſeſt libertine a diſguſt for it. Its principal act it- 
ſelf is accompanied with the ſentiment of ſhame, in the 
men of all countries. No Nation permits publick proſti- 
tution; and though enlightened Navigators may have ad- 
4007) that the inhabitants of Taiti conformed to this 
nlamous practice, obſervers more attentive have ſince ad- 
duced proof, that, as to the iſland in queſtion, it was 
chargeable only on young women in the loweſt rank of So- 
ciety, but that the other claſſes there preſerved the ſenſe of 
modeſty, common to all Mankind. 

I am incapable of diſcovering, in Nature, any direct 
cauſe of ſhame. If it be alleged, that Man is aſhamed of 
the venereal act, becauſe it renders him ſimilar to the an- 
mal, the reaſon will be found inſufficient ; for fleep, 
innking, and eating, bring him ſtill more frequently to 
be ſimilitude of the animal, and yet no ſhame attaches to 
beſe. There is, in truth, a cauſe of ſhame in the phyſie- 
act: But whence proceeds that which occaſions the 
noral ſentiment of it? Not only is the act carefully kept 
wut of ſight, but even the recollection of it. Woman 
YOL 16” D dd 
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conſiders it as a proof of her weakneſs : She oppoſes ws 


reſiſtance to the ſolicitations of Man. How comes it oy 
that Nature has planted this obſtacle in her heart, which, tha 
in many caſes, actually triumphs over the moſt powerful as 
of propenſities, and the moſt headſtrong of paſſions? whi 
Independently of the particular cauſes of ſhame, which Jha 
are unknown to me, I think 1 diſcern one in the two [ye 
powers of which Man is conſtituted. The ſenſe of loye Ay 
being, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the centre toward "EH 
which all the phyſical ſenſations converge, as thoſe of gethe 
perfumes, of muſic, of agreeable colours, and forms, of WM Min 
the touch, of delicate temperatures and ſavours; there re. 4 


ſults from theſe a very powerful oppoſition to that other WM « the 
intellectual power, from which are derived the ſentiments of the 


of divinity and immortality. Their contraſt is ſo much a 
the more colliſive, that the act of the firſt is in itſelf ani. 3 g 
mal and blind, and that the moral ſentiment, which uſual. WM the int 


ly accompanies love, 1s more expanſive and more ſublime, / fvo 


The lover, accordingly, in order to render his miſtreſs om 
propitious, never fails to make this take the lead, and to re! 
employ every effort to amalgamate it with the other ſen. only on 
ſation. Thus, ſhame ariſes, in my opinion, from the com pd, 
bat of theſe two powers; and this is the reaſon that chil. 3 
dren naturally have it not, becauſe the ſenſe of love i his L 
not yet unfolded in them; that young perſons have: There 
great deal of it, becauſe thoſe two powers are acting in bo deligh 
: . the coura, 

them with all their energy; and that moſt old peopſ uad 
have none at all, becauſe they, are paſt the ſenſe of love watery 
from a decay of Nature in them, or have loſt its mori dus in co 
ſentiment, from the corruption of Society; or, which i There are, 
others, in 

a common caſe, from the effect of both together, by the merely. 
concurrence of theſe two cauſes. would atta 


As Nature has aſſigned to the province of this paſſion "ptible 


which is deſigned to be the means of reperpetuating hu lorms of | 

. . . . CDG . langer, on 
man life, all the animal ſenſations, ſhe has likewiſe uniteſ tem, ,, 
in it all the ſentiments of the ſoul ; ſo that love preſent ** of its 
to two lovers, not only the ſentiments which blend w delten, or 
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eur wants, and with the inſtin& of our miſery, ſuch as 
thoſe of protection, of aſſiſtance, of confidence, of ſup- 
port, of repoſe, but all the ſublime inſtincts, beſides, 
which elevate Man above humanity. In this ſenſe it is 
that Plato defined love to be, an interpoſition of the 
' Gods in behalf of young people.“ 


* It was by means of the ſublime influence uf this paſſion, that the The- 
bans formed a battalion of heroes, called the ſacred band; they all fell to- 
gether in the battle of Cheronea. They were found extended on the ground, 
all in the ſame ſtraight line, transfixed with ghaſtly wounds before, and 
with their faces turned toward the enemy. This ſpectacle drew tears from 
the eyes of Philip himſelf, their conqueror. Lycurgus had likewiſe employ- 
ed the power of love in the education of the Spartans, and rendered it one 
of the great props of his republic. But, as the animal counterpoiſe of this 
celeſtial ſentiment was no longer found in the beloved object, it ſometimes 
threw the Greeks into certain irregularities, which have juſtly been imput- 
ed to them as matter of reproach, Their Legiſlators conſidered women as 
the inſtruments merely of procreating children; they did not perceive that, 


by favouring love between men, they enfeebled that which ought to unite 


the ſexes, and that in attempting to ſtrengthen their political bands, they 
were burſting aſunder thoſe of Nature, 

The Republic of Lycurgus had, beſides, other natural defects; I mention 
only one, the ſlavery of the Helots. Theſe two particulars, however, ex- 


cepted, I conſider him as the moſt ſublime genius that ever exiſted : And 


even as to theſe he ſtands, in ſome meaſure, excuſeable, in conſideration of 
the obſtacles of every kind which he had to encounter in the eſtabliſhment 
of his Laws. 5 

There are, in the harmonies of the different ages of human life, relations 
ſo delightful, of the weakneſs of children to the vigour of their parents; of 
the courage and the love between young perſons of the two ſexes to the vir- 
tue and the religion of unimpaſſioned old people, that I am aſtoniſhed 
no attempt has been made to preſent a pifture, at leaſt, of a human ſociety 
thus in concord with all the wants of life, and with the Laws of Nature. 
There are, is is true, ſome ſketches of this ſort, in the Telemachus, among 
others, in the mannexs of the inhabitants of Bœtica; but they are indicated 
merely. I am perſuaded that ſuch a Society, thus cemented in all its parts, 
would attain the higheſt degree of ſocial felicity, of which human nature is 
luſceptible in this World, and would be able to bid defiance to all the 
worms of political agitation, So far from being expoſed to the fear of 
langer, on the part of neighbouring States, it might make an eaſy conqueſt 
al them, without the uſe of arms, as ancient China did, ſimply by the ſpec- 
acle of its felicity, and by the influence of its virtues. I once entertained 


deſign, on the ſuggeſtion of J. J. Ronſſeau, of extending this idea, by 
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Whoever would wiſh to be acquainted with human na. 
ture, has only to ſtudy that of love; he would perceive 
ſpringing out of it, all the ſentiments of which I have 
ſpoken, and a multitude of others. which I have neither 
time nor talents to unfold. We ſhall remark, firſt, that 
this natural affection diſcloſes, in every being, its princi. 
pal character, by giving it all the advantage of a complete 
extenſion. Thus, for example, it is in the ſeaſon when 
each plant reperpetuates itſelf by its flowers and its fruit, | 
that it acquires all its perfection, and the characters which 
invariably determine it. It is in the ſeaſon of loves that 
the birds of ſong redouble their melody, and that thoſe 
which excel in the beauty of their colouring, array them. 
ſelves in their fineſt plumage, the various ſhades of which 
they delight to diſplay, by ſwelling their throats, by round. 
ing their tail into the form of a wheel, or by extending 
their wings along the ground. It is then that the luſty 
bull preſents his forehead, and threatens with the hor; 
that the nimble courſer friſks along the plain ; that the 
ferocious animals fill the foreſts with the dreadful noiſe 
of their roaring, and that the tigreſs, exhaling the odour 
of carnage, makes the ſolitudes of Africa to reſound 
ll | with her hideous yells, and appears clothed with every hor- 
| rid, attractive grace, in the eyes of her tremendous lover. 
| | It is, likewiſe, in the ſeaſon of loving, that all the a, 
[| fections, natural to the heart of Man, unfold themſelves. 


þ Then it is that innocence, candour, ſincerity, modeſty, 
| generoſity, heroiſm, holy faith, piety, expreſs themſelves, 


with grace ineffable, in the attitude and features of two 
young lovers, Love aſſumes, in their ſouls, all the char 
Meers of religion and virtue. They betake themſelves tg 
flight, far from the tumultuous aſſemblies of the city, fron 
1 the * paths of N in queſt of ſome ſequel 


compoſing the Hiſtory of a Nation of Greece, well known to the Poets, be 
cauſe it lived conformably to Nature, and, for that very reaſon, almoſt alto- 
gether unknown to our political Writers; but time permitted me only te 
trace the outline of it, or, at moſt, to finiſh the firſt Book, 
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tered ſpot, where, upon the rural altar, they may be at 
liberty to mingle and exchange the tender vows of ever- 
laſting affection: The fountains, the woods, the dawning 
Aurora, the conſtellations of the night, receive by turns 
the ſacred depoſit of the oath of Love. Loſt, at times, in 
a religious intoxication, they conſider each other as beings 
of a ſuperior order. The miſtreſs is a goddeſs, the lover 
becomes an idolater. The graſs under their feet, the air 
which they breathe, the ſhades, under which they repoſe, 
all, all appear conſecrated in their eyes, from filling the 
ſame atmoſphere with them. In the widely extended U- 
niverſe, they behold no other felicity but that of living 
and dying together, or, rather, they have loſt all fight of 
death. Love tranfports them inte ges of infinite du- 
ration, and death ſeems to them ny the tranſition to eter- 
nal union. 

But ſhould cruel deſtiny ſeparate them from each other; 
neither the proſpetts of fortune, nor the friendſhip of com- 
panions the moſt endeared, can afford conſolation under 
the loſs. They had reached Heaven, they languith on the 
earth, they are hurried, in their deſpair, into the retire- 
ment of the cloiſter, to employ the remaining dregs of life, 
in redemanding of GoD the felicity of which they enjoy- 
ed but one tranſient glimpſe. Nay, many an irkſome 
year alter their ſeparation, when the cold hand of age has 
frozen up the current of ſenſe ; after having been dif- 
trated by a thouſand and a thouſand anxieties foreign to 
the heart, which ſo many times made them forget that they 
were human, the boſom {till palpitates at fight of the tomb 
which contains the object once ſo tenderly beloved. They 
had parted with it in the World, they hope to ſee it again 
in Heaven. Unfortunate Heloiſa What ſublime emotions 
were kindled in thy ſoul by the aſhes of thy Abelard ? 

Such celeſtial emotions cannot poſſibly be the effects 
of a mere animal act. Love is not a light convulſion, as 
the divine Marcus Aurelius calls it. It is to the charms 
of virtue, and to the ſentiment of her divine attributes, 
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that love is indebted for all that enthuſiaſtic energy. Vice 


itſelf, in order to pleaſe, is under the neceſſity of borrow. 
ing its looks and its language. If theatrical female per. 
formers captivate ſo many lovers, the ſeduction is carried 
on by means of the illuſions of innocence, of een 


and of magnanimity, diſplayed in the characters of the 


ſhepherdeſles, of the heroines, and of the goddeſſes, which 
they are accuſtomed to repreſent. Their boaſted graces 
are only the appearances of the virtues which they coun. 
terfeit. If ſometimes, on the contrary, virtue becomes 
diſpleaſing, it is becauſe ſhe exhibits herſelf in the diſguiſe 
of harſhneſs, caprice, peeviſhneſs, or ſome other repulſive 
bad quality. 

Thus, beauty is the offspring of virtue, and uglineſs 
that of vice; and theſe characters frequently impreſs 


themſelves from the earlieſt infancy by means of educa. 


tion. It will be objected to me, that there are men hand. 
ſome, yet vicious, and others homely, yet virtuous. Soc. 
rates and Alcibiades have been adduced as noted inſtances, 
in ancient times. But theſe very examples confirm my 
poſition. Socrates was unhappy and vicious at the time 
of life when the phyſiognomy aſſumes its principal char- 
acters, from infancy up to the age of ſeventeen years. He 
was born in a poor condition; his father had determined, 
notwithſtanding his declared reluctance, to breed him to 


the art of ſculpture. Nothing leſs than the authority of 


an oracle could reſcue him from this paternal tyranny. 
Socrates acknowledged, in conformity to the deciſion of a 
Phyſiognomiſt, that he was addicted to women and wine, 
the vices into which men are uſually thrown by the prel- 
ſure of calamity : At length, he became reformed, and 
nothing could be more beautiful than this Philoſopher, 
when he diſcourſed about the DEITV. As to the happy 


Alcibiades, born in the very lap of fortune, the leſſons of 
Socrates, and the love of his parents and fellow citizens, 


expanded in him, at once, beauty of perſon and of ſoul; 


but having been, at laſt, betrayed into irregular courſes, 
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through the influence of evil communications, nothing 
remained but the bare phyſiognomy of virtue. Whatever 
ſeduction may be apparent in their firſt aſpect, the ugli- 
neſs of vice ſoon diſcovers itſelf on the faces of handſome 
men degraded into wickedneſs. You can perceive, even 
under their ſmiles, a certain marked trait of falſehood and 
perfidy. This diſſonance is communicated even to the 
voice, Every thing about them is maſked, like their 
face. 

[ beg leave, farther, to bfarve. that all the forms of 
organized beings expreſs intellectual ſentiments, not on- 
ly to the eyes of Man, who ſtudies Nature, but to thofe 
of animals, which are inſtructed, at once, by their inſtinct, 
in ſuch particulars of knowledge, as are, in many reſpe&s, 
ſo obſcure to us. Thus, for example, every ſpecies of 
animal has certain traits, which are expreſſive of its char- 
ater. From the ſparkling and reſtleſs eyes of the tiger, 
you may diſcover his ferocity and perfidy. The gluttony 
of the hog is announced by the vulgarity of his attitude, 
and the inclination of his head toward the ground. All 
animals are perfectly well acquainted with thoſe charac. 
ters, for the Laws of Nature are univerſal. For inſtance, 
though there be in the eyes of a man, unleſs he is very 
attentive, an exceedingly ſlight exterior difference between 
a fox and a ſpecies of dog which reſembles him, the hen 
will never miſtake the one for the other. She will take 
no alarm on the approach of the dog, but will be ſeized 
with horror the inſtant that the fox appears. | 

It is, ſtill farther, to be remarked, that every animal 
expreſſes, in its features, ſome one ruling paſſion, ſuch as 
cruelty, ſenſuality, cunning, ſtupidity. But Man alone, 
unleſs he has been debaſed by the vices of Society, bears 
upon his countenance the impreſs of a celeſtial origin. 
There is no one trait of beauty but what may be referred 
to ſome virtue: Such an one belongs to innocence, ſuch 
another to candour, thoſe to generoſity, to modeſty, to he- 
toiſm. It is to their influence that Man is indebted in 
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every country, for the reſpe& and confidence with which 
he is honoured by the brute creation, unleſs they have 
been forced out of Nature by unrelenting perſecution on 
the part of Man. 

Whatever charms may appear in the harmony of the 
colours and forms of the human figure, there 1s no viſible 
reaſon why its phyſical effett ſhould exert an influence 
over animals, unleſs the impreſs of ſome moral poyer 
were combined with it. The plumpneſs of form, or the 
freſhneſs of colouring, ought rather to excite the appetite 
of ferocious animals, than their reſpect or their love, Fi. 
nally, as we are able to diſtinguiſh their impaſſioned char. 
acter, they, in like manner, can'diſtinguiſh ours, and are 

capable of forming a very accurate judgment as to our 
being cruel or pacific. The game birds, which fly the 
ſanguinary fowler, gather confidently around the harm. 

leſs ſhepherd. 
It has been affirmed, that beauty is arbitrary in cry 

ll Nation ; but this opinion has been already refuted by an 

| appeal to matter of fact. The mutilations of the Negroes, 

their inciſions into the ſkin, their flattened noſes, their com- ouly, 
preſſed foreheads ; the flat, long, round and pointed heads WF to ou; 
of the ſavages of North America; the perforated lips of WW ohen 
the Braſilians; the large ears of the people of Laos, in WM princi 

1 Aſia, and of ſome Nations of Guiana, are the effects of vith t 

| ſuperſtition, or of a faulty education. The ferocious WI lingle 

1 | animals themſelves are ſtruck at fight of theſe deform- WM * cou: 

} ities. All travellers unanimouſly concur in their tel- bitiou, 

il timony, that when lions or tigers are famiſhed, which WM 'ome t 
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rarely happens, and thereby reduced to the neceſſity of at- ition- 

tacking caravans in the night time, they fall firſt upon WM more! 

the beaſts of burden, and next upon the Indians, or the WM of Ne, 
black people. The European figure, with its ſimplicity, Eve 

has a much more impoſing effe& upon them, than when WE F 

disfigured by African or Aſiatic characters. its ani 

When it has not been degraded by the vices of Socic- WM 'ntere{] 

ty, its expreſſion is ſublime. A Neapolitan, of the name WF ection 


how v 
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of John Baptiſte Porta, took it into his head to trace in it 
relations to the figures of the beaſts. To this effect, he 
has compoſed a book, embelliſhed with engravings, repre- 
ſenting the human head under the forced reſemblance of 
the head of a dog, of a horſe, of a ſheep, of a hog and of 
an ox. His ſyſtem is ſomewhat favourable to certain mod- 
ern opinions, and forms a very tolerable alliance with the 
hideous changes which the paſſions produce in the human 
form. But 1 ſhould be glad to know after what animal 
Pigalle has copied that charming Mercury which I have 
ſeen at Berlin ; and after the paſſions of what brutes the 
Grecian Sculptors produced the Jupiter of the Capitol, 
the Venus pudica, and the Apollo of the Vatican ? In 
what animals have they ſtudied thoſe divine expreſſions ? 

I am thoroughly perſuaded, as I have ſaid already, that 
there is not a ſingle beautiful touch in a figure, but what 
may be allied to ſome moral ſentiment, relative to virtue 
and to Deity. The traits of uglineſs might be, in like 
manner, referred to ſome vicious affection, ſuch as jeal- 
ouly, avarice, gluttony, or rage. In order to demonſtrate 
to our Philoſophers, how far they are wide of the mark, 
when they attempt to make the paſſions the only moving 
principles of human life, I wiſh they could be preſented 
vith the expreſſion of all the paſlions, collected in one 
ſingle head; for example, the wanton and obſcene leer of 
a courtezan, With the deceitful and haughty air of an am- 
bitious courtier; and accompanied with an infuſion of 
lome touches of e and envy, which are negative am- 
bitions. A head which ſhould unite them all would be 
more horrid than that of Meduſa , it would be a likeneſs 
of Nero, 

Every paſſion has an animal e as Zak Baptiſte 
Porta excellently obſerved. But every virtue, too, has 
its animal character; ; and never is a phy ſiognomy more 
ntereſling than whan you diſtinguiſh 1n it a celeſtial af- 
g *ction conflicting with an animal paſſion. Nay, I do not 


now whether it Js poſſible to exp; reſs a virtue otherwilo 
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than by a triumph of this kind. 
appears ſo lovely on the face of a young female, becauſe 
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Hence it is that modeſty 


it is the conflict of the moſt powerful of animal paſſions 
with a ſublime ſentiment. The expreſhon of ſenſibility, 
likewiſe, renders a face extremely intereſling, becauſe the 
ſoul, in this caſe, ſhews itſelf in a ſtate of ſuffering, and be. 
cauſe the ſight of this excites a virtue in ourſelves, name. 
ly, the ſentiment of compaſſion. If the fenſibility of the 
figure in queſtion is active, that is, if it ſprings, itſelf, out 
of the contemplation of the miſery of another, it ſtrikes 
us ſtill more, becauſe then it becomes the divine expreſ- 
lion of generoſity. 

I have a convittion, that the moſt celebrated ſtatues and 
pictures of Antiquity owe much of their high reputation 
entirely to the expreſſion of this double character, that is, 
to the harmony ariſing out of the two oppoſite ſentiments 


of paſſion and virtue. This much 1s certain, that the moſt | 
juſtly boaſted maſterpieces, in ſculpture and painting, a- | 


mong the Ancients, all preſented this kind of contraſt, 


Of this abundance of examples might be adduced from 
their ſtatues, as the Venus pudica, and the dying Glad 
tor, who preſerves, even when fallen, reſpect for his own 


glory, at the moment he is ſinking into the arms of death. 


Such, likewiſe, was that of Cupid hurling the thunder af. 
ter the infant 4/cibrades, which Pliny aſeribes to Praxite- 


les, or to Scopas. | 
little hand the dread thunderbolt of Zuprter, muſt excite, 


at once, the ſentiment of innocence, and that of terror. | 
With the character of the God was blended that of a man | 


equally attractive and formidable. 


I believe that the paintings of the Ancients expreſſed, ö 
{till better, thoſe harmonies of oppoſite ſentiments. Plin, 
who has preſerved to us the memory of the moſt noted ot 
them, quotes, among others, a picture by Athenton of Ma- 
ronea, which repreſented the cautious and crafty Ulyſſes 
detefting Achilles under the diſguiſe of a young woman, 
by preſenting an aſſortment of female trinkets, among 
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which he had careleſsly, and without appearance of art, 
introduced a ſword. The lively emotion with which A. 
chilles lays hold of that ſword, muſt have exhibited a 
charming contraſt with the habit, and the compoſed de- 
portment of his nymph character. There mult have re- 
ſulted another, no leſs intereſting, in the character of C7 
es, with his air of reſerve, and the expreſſion of his ſat- 
isfaction, under the reſtraint of prudence, fearful left, in 
diſcovering Achilles, he ſhould at the fame time betray 
himſelf. | 

Another piece, ſtill more affecting, from the pencil of 
Ariſtides of Thebes, repreſented Biblis languiſhing to 
death of the love which ſhe bare to her own brother. In 
it there muſt have been diſtinctly repreſented the ſenti- 
ment of virtue, repelling the idea of a criminal paſhon, 
and that of fraternal friendſhip, which recalled the heart 
to love, under the very appearances of virtue. Theſe cru- 
el conſonances, deſpair at the thought of being betrayed 
by her own heart, the deſire of dying, in order to conceal 
her ſhame, the deſire of life to enjoy the ſight of the be- 
loved object, health waſting away under the preſſure of 
conflicts ſo painful, muſt have expreſſed, amidſt the lan- 
guors of death and of life, contraſts the moſt intereſting, 
on the countenance of that 111 fated maid. 

In another picture, of the ſame Ariſtides, was repreſent- 
ed to admiration, a mother wounded in the breaſt, during 
the ſiege of a city, giving ſuck to her infant. She ſeemed 
afraid, fays Pliny, leſt it ſhould draw in her blood, togeth- 
er with her milk. Alexander prized it ſo highly, that he 
had it conveyed to Pella, the place of his birth. What 
| emotions mult have been excited, in contemplating a tri- 
umph ſo exalted as that of maternal affection abſorbing all 
lenſe of perſonal ſuffering ! Pouſſin, as we have ſeen, has 
borrowed from this virtue, the principal expreſſion of his 
picture of the Deluge. 

Rubens has employed it, in a mod wonderful manner, 
in giving expreſſion to the face of his Mary de Medicis, 
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in which you diſtinguiſh, at once, the anguiſh, and the Joy 
of child bearing. He farther heightens the violence of 


A 


the phyſical paſſion, by the careleſs attitude into which cor 
the Queen is thrown, in an eaſy chair, and by her naked ity 
foot, which has ſhaken off the ſlipper ; and, on the other lar, 
hand, conveys the ſublimity of the moral ſentiment awak. not 
ened in her, by the high deſtiny of her infant, who 1; | he 
preſented to her by a God, repoſed in a cradle of bunches pro 
of grapes and ears of corn, ſymbols of the felicity of his I 
reign. = vou 
It is thus that the great Maſters, not ſatisfied with op. | 2 re 
poſing mechanically groups of figures and vacuity, ſhades had 
and lights, children and old men, feet and hands, purſue two 
with unremitting care, thoſe contraſts of our internal pow. © n 
ers which expreſs themſelves on © the human face di. 5.0 
vine, in touches ineffable, and which muſt conſtitute * it 
the eternal charm of their productions. The Works of * d 
Le Sueur abound in theſe contraſts of ſentiment, and he | p. 
places them in ſuch perfect harmony with thoſe of the el. tt 
ementary nature, that the reſult from them is the ſweeteſt, m 
and the moſt profound melancholy. But it has been much WI * c: 
ealier for his pencil to paint, than it is for my pen to de. T 
ſcribe them. | nie. 
I ſhall adduce but one example more to my preſent pur- WM jul : 
poſe, taken from Pouſſin, an Artiſt moſt admirable for his WI iler 
kill in graphic compoſition, but whoſe colours have ſut- WW that 
fered conſiderably from the hand of time. The piece to in a1 
which I refer is his picture of the rape of the Sabine wom- WI tihca 
en. While the Roman ſoldiery are carrying off by force, WW who: 
in their arms, the terrified young women of the Sabines, WI effec 
there is a Roman officer, who is deſirous of getting po-. more 
ſeſſion of one extremely beautiful as well as young. She and a 
has taken refuge in the arms of her mother. He dares ed en 
not preſume to offer violence to her, but ſeems to addrels | feelir 
the mother with all the ardour of love, tempered with 


the ſe 


reſpett; his countenance thus ſpeaks : © She will be f 
happy with me! Let me be indebted for her to love; 
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and not to fear! I am leſs eager to rob you of a daugh- 
« ter, than to give you a ſon.” It is thus that, while he 
conforms himſelf, in dreſſing his characters, to the ſimplic- 
ity of the age, which rendered all conditions nearly ſinti- 
lar, he has diſtinguiſhed the officer from the ſoldier, 
not by his garb, but by his manners. He has caught, as 
he uſually does, the moral character of his ſubject, which 
produces a. very different effect from that of mere coſtume. 

I ſhould have been extremely happy had we been fa- 
voured from the pencil of the ſame ingenious Artiſt, with 
a repreſentation of theſe ſame female Sabines, after they 
had become wives and mothers, ruſhing in between the 
two contending armies of the Sabines and Romans, Run- 
„ ning,” as Plutarch tells us, ſome on this ſide, others 
on that, in tears, ſhrieking, exclauning ; thruſting them- 
« ſelves through the claſhing of arms, and heaps of the 
dead ftrewed along the ground, like perſons frantic, or 
* poſſeſſed with a ſpirit, carrying their ſucking infants in 
their arms, with hair diſhevelled, appealing now to Ro- 
mans, now to Sabines, by every tender adjuration that 
can reach the heart of Man.“ | 

The moſt powerful effects of love, as has been ſaid, a- 
_ nſe out of contradictory feelings, melting into each other, 
juſt as thoſe of hatred, frequently, are produced from ſim- 
ilar ſentiments which happen to claſh. Hence it is 
that no feeling can be more agreeable than to find a friend 
in a man whom we conſidered as an enemy; and no mor- 
tifcation ſo poignant as meeting an enemy in the man 
whom we depended upon as a friend. Theſe harmonic 
effects frequently render a flight and tranſient kindneſs 
more eſtimable than a continued ſeries of good offices; 
and a momentary offence more outrageous than-the declar- 
el enmity of a whole life time; becaule, in the firſt caſe, 
feelings diametrically oppoſite graciouſly unite ; and, in 
the ſecond, congenial feelings violently claſh, Hence too 


* Plutarch's Life of Romulus, 
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it is, that a ſingle blemiſh, amidſt the valuable qualitie 
of a man of worth, frequently appears more offenſive than 


all the vices of a libertine, who diſplays only a ſolitary 
virtue, becauſe, from the effect of contraſt, theſe two qual. 
ities become more prominent, and eclipſe the others in the 
two oppoſite characters. It proceeds, likewiſe, from the 
weakneſs of the human mind, which, attaching itſelf al. 
ways to a ſingle point of the object which it contemplates, 
fixes on the moſt prominent quality, in framing 1 its deciſ. 
ions. It is impoſſible to enumerate the errors into which 
we are every day falling, for want of ſtudying theſe ele- 
mentary principles of Nature. It would be poſſible, un. 
doubtedly, to extend them much farther ; it is ſufficient 
for my purpoſe, it I have given a POE FERC of their 
exiſtence, and inſpired others with an inclination to apply 
them properly. | 
Theſe harmonies acquire greater energy from the ad- 
Joining contraſts which detach them, from the conſonan— 
ces which repeat them, and from the other elementary Laws 
which have been indicated; but if with theſe are blend- 
ed ſome one of the moral ſentiments of which I have been 
preſenting a faint ſketch in this caſe, the effect reſulting 
from the whole is inexpreſſibly delightful. 
ample, a harmony becomes, in ſome ſort, celeſtial, when it 
contains a myſtery, which always ſuppoſes ſomething mar- 
vellous and divine. I one day felt a moſt agreeable effect, 


as I was looking over a collection of old prints, which | 


repreſented the hiftory of Adonis. Venus had ſtolen the 


infant Adonis from Diana, and was educating him with | 
her ſon Cupꝛid. Diana was determined to recover him, as 
being the ſon of one of her nymphs. Venus, then, having, | 
on a certain day, alighted from her chariot, drawn by 
doves, was Walking with the two boys ina valley of Cyth- } 
era. Diana, at the head of her armed retinue, places her- 
ſelf in ambuſh, in a foreſt through which Venus was to F 


pais. Venus, as ſoon as ſhe perceived her adverſary ap- 


proaching, and incapable either to eſcape, or to prevent | 


Thus, for ex- | 
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the recapture of Adonis, was inſtantly ſtruck with the 
thought of clapping wings on his ſhoulders, and preſent- 
ing Cupid and him together to Diana, deſired her to take 
either of the children which ſhe believed to be her prop- 
erty. Both being equally beautiful, both of the ſame age, 
and both furniſhed with wings, the chaſte Goddeſs of the 
woods was deterred from chooſing either the one or 
the other, and refrained from taking Adonis, for fear of 


taking Cupid. 


This fable contains ſeveral ſentimental beauties. I re- 


ated it one day to J. J. Rouſſeau, who was highly de- 
lighted with it. © Nothing pleaſes me ſo much,” ſaid he, 
as an agreeable image, which conveys a moral ſenti- 
„ ment! We-were at that time in the plain of Neuilly, 
near a park, in which we ſaw a group of Love and 
Friendſhip, under the forms of a young man and young 
woman, of fifteen or ſixteen years of age, embracing each 


other with mouth to mouth. Having looked at it, he ſaid 


tome, * Here is an obſcene image preſented, after a 
charming idea. Nothing could have been more agree- 

* able, than a repreſentation of the two figures in their 
„natural ſtate: Friendſhip, as a grown young woman 
© careſſing an infant Cupid. Being on that intereſting 
ſubject, I repeated to him the concluſion of that touching 
fable of Philomela and Progne. 


Le dẽſert eſt- il fait pour des talens ſi beaux? 

Venez faire aux citEs eclater leurs merveilles : 
Auſſi bien, en voyant les bois, 

Sans ceſſe il vous ſouvient que Terce autrefois, 
Parmi des demeures pareilles, 

Exerca ſa fureur ſur vos divins appas.— 

Et c'eſt le ſouvenir d'un ſi cruel outrage, 

Qui fait, reprit ſa ſœur, que je ne vous ſuis pas: 
En voyant les hommes, helas ! 
Il m'en ſoueient bien d'avantage. 


Why waſte ſuch ſweetneſs on the deſert air ! 
Come, charm the city with thy tuneful note, 
Think too, in ſolitude, that form fo fair 
Felt violation; flee the horrid thought, 
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Ah! fifler dear, ſad Philomel replies, 

'Tis this that makes me ſhun the haunts of men: d 
Ter&us and Courts the anguiſh d heart allies, 

And kaſtes, for ſhelter, to the woods again. 


© What a ſeries of ideas!” cried he, © how tenderly 
« affefting it is! His voice was ſtifled, and the tears 
ruſhed to his eyes. I perceived that he was farther moy. 
ed by the ſecret correſpondencies between the talents and 
the deſtiny of that bird, and his own ſituation. 

It is obvious, then, in the two allegorical ſubjects of 
Diana and Adonis, and of Love and Friendſhip, that 


there are really within us, two diſtin& powers, the har. 
monies of which exalt the ſoul, when the phyſical image 


throws us into a moral ſentiment as in the firſt example; 


- and abaſe it, on the contrary, when a moral ſentiment re. 


cals us to a phyſical ſenſation, as in ne example of Love 


and Friendſhip. 


The ſuppreſſed circumſtances contribute farther to the | 


moral expreſſions, becauſe they are conformable to the 
expanſive nature of the ſoul. They conduct it over 
a vaſt field of ideas. It is to theſe ſuppreſſions that the 
fable of the Nightingale is indebted for the powerful ef. 
fect which it produces. Add to theſe a multitude of oth- 
er oppolitions, which I have not leiſure to analyze. 
The farther that the phyſical image is removed from us, 
the greater extenſion is given to the moral ſentiment; and 
the more circumſcribed the firſt is, the more energetic 
the ſentiment 1s rendered. It is this, undoubtedly, which 
communicates ſo much force to our affections, when we 


regret the death of a friend. Grief, in this caſe, conveys the 
ſoul from one World to the other, and from an object full ot | 
charms to a tomb. Hence it is, that the following pal- 
ſage from Jeremia contains a ſtrain of ſublime melan- 
choly : Vox in Ramd audita eft ; ploratus & ululatus} 
multus : Rachel! plorans filtos ſuos, & noluit conſolari, 


quia non ſunt. A voice was heard in Ramah, lamen- 
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© tation and bitter weeping ; Rachael weeping for her 
children, refuſed to be comforted for her children, be- 
« cauſe they were not.”'* All the conſolations which this 
World can adminiſter, are daſhed to pieces againſt this 
word of maternal anguiſh, non /unt. 


The ſingle jet d'eau of Saint Cloud pleaſes me more 


than. all its caſcades. However, though the phyſical im- 
age ſhould not eſcape, and loſe itſelf in infinity, it may 
convey ſorrow thither, when it refle&s the ſame ſentiment. 
I find, in Plutarch, a noble effect of this progreſſive con- 
ſonance. Brutus,” ſays he, © giving all up for loſt, 

and having reſolved to withdraw from Italy, paſſed by 
land through Lucania and came to Elea, which is ſitu- 
© ated on the ſea ſide. Portia being to return from thence 
to Rome, endeavoured to conceal the grief which op- 
5 preſſed her, in the proſpect of their approaching ſepar- 

* ation ; but, with all her reſolution and magnanimity, 
* ſhe betrayed the ſorrow which was preying on her heart, 

on ſeeing a picture which there accidentally caught her 


eye. The ſubje& of the piece was taken from the Iliad, 


and repreſented the parting of Hector and Aan 
when he was preparing to take the field, and at the in- 
ſtant when he was delivering the infant Aſtyanax into 


TY 


— 
* 


the arms of his mother, while her eyes remain immove- 


ably fixed on Hector. The reſemblance which the 
picture bore to her own diſtreſs made her burſt into 
tears; and ſeveral times a day ſhe reſorted to the place 
v where it hung, to gaze at it, and to weep before it. 
This being obſerved by Atiliws, one of the friends of 
Brutus, he repeated the paſſage from Homer, in which 
* Andromache expreſſes her inward emotion: 


Futwp d rd o HDðỹ² e TaTIp Koi mOTVIE Aeg, 
H de zac mr». ov de war Jnkep © v pains, 


* Jeremiah, chap. xxx1. ver, 15. 
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Yet while my Hector ill ſurvives, I ſee 
5 8 My father, mother, 1 8 all in thee, 
My wedded Lord.. * 


© Brutus replied, _ a ſmile, But I 195 not anſwer 
* Portia in the words of Hector to Andromaclie: 


AN ES dπαά] % i, TA GRUTHS Epya e, 
7 * 1 
IS Y Dνν,,W Ti, x4 dpPTONOL KENEVE. 


. «os 1 to thy taſks at home, 
There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom. 


% For though the natural weakneſs of her body prevents 


* her from ating what the ſtrength of men only can per- 


* form, yet ſhe has a mind as valiant, and as acttve for the 
good of her . as we have.” 


This picture was, undoubtedly, FRI under the peril. 
tyle of ſome temple, built on the ſhore of the Sea. Brutus 
was on the point of embarking without pomp, and with- 
out a retinue. His wife, the daughter of Cato, had ac- 
companied him, perhaps on foot. The moment of ſepara- 
tion approaches; in order to ſoothe her anguiſh, ſhe fixes 
her eyes on that painting, conſecrated to the Gods. She 
beholds in it the laſt, long farewel of Hector and Androm- 
ache; ſhe is overwhelmed; and to reanimate her forti- 
tude, turns. her eyes upon her hufband. The compariſon 
is completed, her courage forſakes her, tears guſh out, 
conjugal affection triumphs over love of Country. Two 
virtues in oppoſition! Add to theſe the characters of a 
wild nature, which blend ſo well with human grief : Pro- 
found ſolitude, the columns and the cupola of that antique 
temple, corroded by the keen air of the Sea, and marbled 
over with moſſes, which give them the appearance of 

reen bronze; a ſetting Sun, which gilds the ſummit of 
it; the hollow murmurs of the Sea, at a diſtance, breaking 
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along the coaſt of Lucania ; the towers of Elea percepti- 
ble, in the boſom of a valley, between two ſteep moun- 
tains, and that ſorrow of Portia, which hurries us back to 
the age of Andromache. What a picture, ſuggeſted by the 
contemplation of a picture! O, ye Artiſts, could you but 
produce it, Portia would, in her turn, call forth many a 
tear. f ” 

I could multiply, without end, proofs of the two pow- 
ers by which we are governed. Enough has been ſaid on 
the ſubje& of a paſſion, the inſtinct of which is ſo blind, 
to evince that we are attracted to. it, and actuated by it, 
from Laws widely different from thoſe of digeſtion. Our 
affeftions demonſtrate the immortality of the ſoul, becauſe 
they expand in all the circumſtances, in which they feel 
the attributes of Deity, ſuch as that of infinity, and never 
dwell with delight on the Earth, except on the attractions 
of virtue and innocence, 


. 


or SOME OTHER SENTIMENTS OF DEITY, AND A- 
MONG OTHERS, OF THAT OF VIRTUE. 


There are, beſides theſe, a great number of ſentimental 
Laws, which it has not been in my power, at preſent, to 
unfold : Such are thoſe which ſuggeſt preſentiments, o- 
mens, dreams, the reference of events, fortunate and un- 
fortunate, to the ſame epochs and the like. Their effects 
are atteſted among Nations, poliſhed and ſavage, by Writ- 
ers profane and ſacred, and by every man who pays atten- 
ton to the Laws of Nature. Theſe communications of 
the ſoul, with an order of things inviſible, are rejected by 
the learned of modern times, becauſe they come not with- 
in the province of their ſyſtems and of their almanacks ; 
but how many things exiſt, which are net reducible to the 
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plans of our reaſon, and which have not been ſo much ay 
perceived by it! 

There are particular lows hich Aeon rde the im- 
mediate action of Providence on the Human Race, and 
which are oppoſite to the general Laws of Phyſics. For 
example, the principles of reaſon, of paſſion and of ſenti. 
ment, as well as the organs of ſpeech and of hearing, are 
the ſame in men of all countries; nevertheleſs, the lan- 
guage of Nations differs all the world oyer. How comes 
it that the art of ſpeech is ſo various among beings who all 
have the ſame wants, and that it ſhould be conſtantly 
changing in the tranſmiſſion from father to ſon, to ſuch a 
degree, that we modern French no longer under ſtand the 
language of the Gauls, and that the day is coming, when 
our poſterity will be unable to comprehend ours ? The 


ox of Bengal bellows like that of the Ukraine, and the | 


nightingale pours out the ſame melodious ſtrains to this 
day, in our climates, as thoſe which charmed the ear of 
the Bard of Mantua, by the banks of the Po. 

It is impoſſible to maintain, though it has been alleged 
by certain Writers of high reputation, that languages are 
characterized by climates; for, if they were ſubjetted to 
influence of this kind, they would never vary in any coun- 
try, in which the climate is invariable. The language of 
the Romans was at firſt barbarous, afterwards majeſtic, 
and is become, at laſt, ſoft and effeminate. 
rough to the North, and ſoft to the South, as J. J. Rou|- 
eau pretends, who, in treating this point, has given far 
too great extenſion to phyſical Laws. The language of 
the Ruſſias, in the North of Europe, is very ſoft, being a 
dialect of the Greek; and the jargon of the ſouthern 
provinces of France 1s harfh and coarſe. The Laplanders, 
who inhabit the ſhores of the Frozen Ocean, ſpeak a lan- 
guage that is very grateful to the ear; and the Hotten- 
tots, who inhabit the very temperate climate of the Cape 
of Good Hope, cluck like India cocks. The language of 


the Indians of Peru is loaded with ſtrong aſpirations and 


They are not 


conſonants of difficult pronunciation. Any one, without 
oing out of his cloſet, may diſtinguiſh the different char- 
acters of the language of each Nation, by the names pre- 
ſented on the geographical charts of the Country, and may 
ſatisfy himſelf that their harſhneſs, or ſoftneſs, has no 
relation whatever to thoſe of Latitude. | . 
Other obſervers have aſſerted, that the languages of 
Nations have been determined and fixed by their great 
Writers. But the great Writers of the age of Auguſtus 
did not ſecure the Latin language from corruption, pre- 
viouſly to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Thoſe of the 
age of Louis XIV, already begin to be antiquated among 
ourſelves. If poſterity fixes the character of a language 
to the age which was productive of great Writers, it is 
not becauſe, as they allege, it is then at its greateſt puri- 
ty; for you find in them as many of thoſe inverſions of 
phraſeology, of thoſe decompoſitions of words, and of 
thoſe embarraſſed ſyntaxes, which render the metaphyſi- 
cal ſtudy of all Grammar tireſome and barbarous ; but it 
is becauſe the Writings of thoſe great men ſparkle with 
maxims of virtue, and preſent us with a thouſand perſpec- 
tives of the DEITY. I have no doubt that the ſublime 
ſentiments which inſpire them, illuminate them ſtill in 
the order and diſpoſition of their Works, ſeeing they are 


the ſources of all harmony. From this, if I am not miſ- 


taken, reſults the unalterable charm which renders the pe- 
ruſal of them ſo delicious, at all times, and to the men of 
all Nations. Hence it 1s that Plutarch has eclipſed moſt 
of the Writers of Greece, though he was of the age net- 
ther of Pericles, nor of Alexander; and that the tranſla- 
tion of his Works into old French, by the good Amyot, 
will be more generally read by poſterity than moſt of the 
original Works produced even in the age of Louis XIV. 


It is the moral goodneſs of a period which characterizes a 


language, and which tranſmits it unaltered to the genera- 
tion following. This is the reaſon that the languages, the 
cuſtoms and even the form of dreſſes are, in Afia, tranſ- 
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mitted inviolably from generation to generation, becauſe 


fathers, all over that Continent, make themſelves beloyed 


by their children. But theſe reaſons do not explain the 


_ diverſity of language which ſubſiſts between one Nation 


and another. It muſt ever appear to me altogether ſuper. 
natural, that men who enjoy the ſame elements, and are 
ſubjected to the ſame wants, ſhould not employ the ſame 
words in expreſſing them. There is but one Sun to illy. 
minate the whole Earth, and he bears a different name in 
every different land. 

I beg leave to ſuggeſt a farther effect of a Law to which 
little attention has been paid ; it is this, that there never 
ariſes any one man eminently diſtinguiſhed, in whatever 
line, but there appears, at the ſame time, either 1n his own 
Country, or in ſome neighbouring Nation, an antagoniſ}, 
poſſeſſing talents, and a reputation, in complete oppoſition: 
Such were Democritus and Heraclitus, Alexander and | 
Diogenes, Deſcartes and Newton, Corneille and Racine, 
Boſſuet and Fenelon, Voltaire and 7. J. Roufſeau. I had 
collected, on the ſubject of the two extraordinary men laſt 
mentioned, who were contemporaries, and who died the 
ſame year, a great number of ſtrictures, which demon- 
ſtrate that, through the whole courſe of life, they preſented 
a ſtriking contraſt in reſpect of talents, of manners, and 


| of fortune: But I have relinquiſhed this parallel, in order 


to devote my attention to a purſuit which I deemed much 
more uſeful. 

This balancing of illuſtrious charafters will not appear 
extraordinary, if we conſider that it is a conſequence from 
the general Law of contraries, which governs the World, 
and from which all the harmonies of Nature reſult : It muſt, 
therefore, particularly manifeſt itſelf in the Human Race, 
which is the centre of the whole; and it actually does 
diſcover itſelf, in the wonderful equilibrium, conformably 
to which the two ſexes are born in equal numbers. It 
does not fix on individuals, in particular, for we ſec fam- 
ities conſiſting wholly of daughters, and others all ſons; 
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dut it embraces the aggregate of a whole city, and of a 
Nation, the male and female children of which are always 
produced very nearly equal in number. Whatever ine- 
quality of ſex there may exiſt in the variety of births in 
families, the equality is conſtantly reſtored in the aggre- 
gate of a people. | ; 
But there is another equilibrium no leſs wonderful, 
which has not, I believe, become an object of attention. 
As there are a great many men who periſh in War, in ſea 
voyages, and by painful and dangerous employments, it 
would thence follow, that, at the long run, the number of 
women would daily go on in an increaſing proportion. 
On the ſuppoſition, that there periſhes annually one tenth 
part more of men than of women, the balancing of the 
ſexes muſt become more and more unequal. Social ruin 
muſt increaſe from the very regularity of the natural or- 
der. This, however, does not take place; the two ſexes 
are always, very nearly, equally numerous: Their occu- 
pations are different; but their deſtiny is the fame. The 
women, who frequently impel men to engage in hazard- 
ous enterprizes to ſupport their luxury, or who foment 
animoſities, and even kindle wars among them, to gratify 
their vanity, are carried off, in the ſecurity of pleaſure 
and indulgence, by maladies to which men are not ſub. | 
ject; but which frequently reſult from the moral, phyſi- 
cal and political pains which the men undergo in conſe- 
quence of them. Thus the equilibrium of birth between 
the ſexes, is reeſtabliſhed by the equilibrium of death. 
Nature has multiplied thoſe harmonic contraſts in all 
her Works, relatively to Man; for the fruits which min- 
iter to our neceſſities, frequently poſleſs, in themſelves, 
oppolite qualities, which ſerve as a mutual compenſation. 
Theſe effects, as has been elſewhere demonſtrated, are 
not the mechanical reſults of climate, to the qualities of 
which they are frequently in oppoſition. All the Works 
of Nature have the wants of Man for their end; as all 


the ſentiments ef Man have Deity for their principle. 
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The final intentions of Nature have given to Man the 
knowledge of all her Works, as it is the inſtinct of Deity 
which has rendered Man ſuperior to the Laws of Nature; 
It is this inſtinct which, differently modified by the paſ. 
ſions, engages the inhabitants of Ruſſia to bathe in the 
ices of the Neva, during the ſevereſt cold of Winter, as 
well as the Nations of Bengal in the waters of the Gan. 
ges; which, under the ſame Latitudes, has rendered wo- 
men flaves in the Philippine Iflands, and deſpots in the 
Iſland of Formoſa; which makes men effeminate in the 
Moluccas, and intrepid in Macaſſar; and which forms, 
in the inhabitants of one and the ſame city, tyrants, citi. 
zens and ſlaves, 

The ſentiment of Deity 1s the firſt mover of the human 
heart. Examine a man in thoſe unforeſeen moments, 
when the fecret plans of attack and defence, with which 
ſocial man continually encloſes himſelf, are ſuppreſſed, 
not on the ſtght of a vaſt ruin, which totally ſubverts 
them, but ſimply on ſeeing an extraordinary plant or ani- 
mal: Ah, my God!” exclaims he, how wonderful 
this is!“ and he invites the firſt perſon who happens to 


paſs by, to partake of his aſtomſhment. His firſt emo- 
tion is a tranſport of delight which raiſes him to Gop; 


and the ſecond, a benevolent diſpoſition to communicate 
his diſcovery to men; but the ſocial reaſon quickly recals 


him to perſonal intereſt. As ſoon as he ſees a certain 


nümber of ſpectators aſſembled round the object of his cu- 
riofity, © It was 1,” ſays he, who obſerved it firſt.” 
Then, if he happens to be a Scholar, he fails not to ap- 


ply his ſyſtem to it. By and by he begins to calculate how 


much this diſcovery will bring him in; he throws in ſome 
additional circumſtances, in order to heighten the appear- 
ance of the marvellous, and he employs the whole credit 
of his junto to puff it off, and to perſecute every one who 
preſumes to differ from him in opinion. Thus, every 
natural ſentiment elevates us to Gop, till the weight of 
our paſhons, and of human inſtitutions, brings us back a- 
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gain to ſelf. J. 7. Rouſſeau was, 3 in the 
right, when he ſaid that Man was good, but that men were 
wicked. | 

It was the inſtin& of Deity which firſt aflerobled. men 
together, and which became the baſis of the Religion and 
of the Laws whereby their union was to be cemented. On. 
this it was that virtue found a ſupport, in propoſing tb 
herſelf the imitation of the Divinity, not only by the ex- 
erciſe of the Arts and Sciences, which the ancient Greeks, 
for this effect, denominated the petty virtues; but in the re- 
ſult of the divine power and intelligence, which is benef- 
icence, It conſiſted in efforts made upon ourſelves, for 
the good of Mankind, in the view of pleaſing GO p only. 
It gave to Man the ſentiment of his own excellence, by in- 
firing him with the contempt of terreſtrial and tranſient 
enjoyments, and with a deſire after things celeſtial and 
immortal. It was this ſublime attraction which exalted 
courage to the rank of a virtue, and which made Man ad- 
vance intrepidly to meet death, amidſt ſo many anxieties 
to preſerve life. Gallant d Aſſas, What had you to hope 
for on the Earth, when you poured out your blood in the 
night, without a witneſs, in the plains of Kloſterkam, for 
the ſalvation of the French army ? And you, generous 
Euſlace de St. Pierre, what recompenſe did you expect 
from your Country, when you appeared before her tyrants, 
with the halter about your neck, ready to meet an infa- 
mous death, in ſaving your fellow citizens ? Of what a- 
ail, to your inſenſible aſhes, Fats the ſtatues and the elo- 
giums which poſterity was one day to conſecrate to your 
memory? Could you fo much; as hope for this reward, 
in return for ſacrifices either unknown, or loaded with 
opprobriouſneſs ? Could you be flattered, in ages to come, 
with the empty homage of a world ſeparated from you by 
eternal barriers ? And you, more glorious ſtill in the fight 
ot GOD, obſcure citizens, who ſink ingloriouſly into the 
gave; you, whoſe virtues draw down upon your heads. 
ame, calumny, perſecution, poverty, contempt, even on 
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the part of thoſe who diſpenfe the honours of a Preſent 


ſtate, could you have forced your way through paths ſo 
dreary and ſo rude, had not a light from Heaven illumi. 
nated your N * 


* It is impoſſible for virtue to ſubſiſt independently of Religion. I do 
not mean the theatrical virtues, which attraft publick admiration, and that, 
many a time, by means ſo contemptible, that they may be rather conſider. 
ed as fo many vices, The very Pagans have turned them into ridicule, 
See what Marcus Aurelius has faid on the ſubject. By virtue I underſtand 
the good which we do to men, without exþeRation of reward on their 
part, and, frequently, at the expenſe of fortune, nay, even of reputation, 
Analyze all thoſe whoſe traits have appeared to you the moſt ſtriking; 
there is no one of them but what points out Deity, nearer or more remote, 
I ſhall quote one not generally known, and ſingularly W from ita 
very obſcurity. 

In the laſt war in Germany, a Captain of e a was ordered out on a 
foraging party. He put himſelf at the head of his troop, and marched to 
the quarter aſſigned him. It was a ſolitary valley, in which hardly any 
thing but woods could be ſeen, In the midſt of it Rood a little cottage; 
on perceiving it, he went up, and knocked at the door; out comes an an- 
cient Hernouten, with a beard ſilvered by age. Father,” ſays the officer, 
© ſhew me a fiakd where I can ſet my troopers a foraging. .... . . Preſ- 
© ently,” rephed the Hernouten. The good old man walked before, and 
conducted them out of the valley, After a quarter of an hour's march, 
they found a fine field of barley; There is the very thing we want,” 
ſays the Captain... ... Have patience for a few minutes,” replies his 
guide, © you ſhall be ſatisfied.” They went on, and, at the diſtance 
of about a quarter of a league farther, they arrived at another field of bar- 
ley, The troop immediately diſmounted, cut down the grain, truſſed it 
up, and remounted. The officer, upon this, ſays to his conductor, “ Fath- 
er, you have given yourſelf and us unneceſſary trouble; the firſt field was 
much better than this“... ...““ Very true, Sir,” replied the good old man, 
& but it was not mine.“ | 

This ſtroke goes directly to the heart. I defy an atheiſt to produce me 
any thing once to be compared with it. It may be proper to obſerve, 
that the Hernoutens are a ſpecies of Quakers, ſcattered over ſome cantons of 
Germany, Certain Theologians have maintained, that heretics were inca- 
pable of virtue, and that their good actions were utterly deſtitute of merit, 
As I am no Theologian, I fhall not engage in this metaphyſical diſcuſſion, 
though I might oppoleto their opinion the ſentiments of St. Ferome, and 
even thoſe of St, Peter, with reſpect to Pagans, when he ſays to Cornelius the 
eenturion, * Of a truth, I perceive that God is no reſpeRer of perſons ; bi 
iin every Nation, he that feareth Him, aml worketh righteouſneſs, is ac. 
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This reſpe& for virtue, is the ſource of that which we 
pay to ancient Nobility, and which has introduced, in 
proceſs of time, unjuſt and odious differences among men, 


“ cepted with Him.“ But I ſhould be glad to know what thoſe Theolo- 
gians think of the charity of the good Samaritan, who was a ſchiſmatic. 
Surely they will not venture to ſtart objections againſt a deciſion pronounc- 
ed by JssUs Caur1eT himſelf, As the ſimplicity and depth of his divine 
reſponſes, form an admirable contraſt with the diſhoneſty and ſubtilty of 


modern doctors, I ſhall tranſcribe the whole paſſage from the Goſpel, word 


for word, 

« And behold, a certain lawyer ſtood up, and tempted him, ſaying, 

© Maſter, What ſhall I do to inherit eternal life? ; 

e He ſaid unto him, What is written in the law? How readeſt thou? 

' And he, an{wering, ſaid, Thou ſhalt love the Loxp thy Gow with all 
« thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy ſtrength, and with all 
i thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyſelf. 

© And he ſaid unto him, Thou haſt anſwered right: This do and thou 
& ſhalt live, . 

« But he, willing to juſtify himſelf, ſaid unto IESsUs, And, Who is my 
« neighbour ? 

„ And Jz8vs anſwering, ſaid, A certain man went down from Jeruſa- 
© lem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which ſtripped him of his rai- 
« ment, and wounded iim, and departed, leaving him half dead. 


„Aud by chance there came down a certain prieſt that way ; and when 


« he ſaw him, he paſſed by on the other ſide, 


« And likewiſe a Levite, when he was at the place came and looked on 
« hin, and paſſed by on the other ſide, 


« But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was; and when 

4 he ſaw him, he had compaſſion on him. | 
4 And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 

and ſet him on his own beaſt, and brought him to an inn, and took care 
« of him, 

And on the morrow, when he departed, he took out two peace, and 

gave them to the heſt, and ſaid unto him, Take care of him; and whatſo- 
ever thou ſpendeſt more, when I come again, I will repay thee, 

© Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou was neighbour unta him that 
te fe]l among the thieves ? 

And he ſaid, He that ſhewed mercy on him, Then ſaid Iss us unts 
© him, Go, and do thou likewiſe.” + 

I ſhall be carefully on my guard againſt adding any reflections of my 
own on this ſubject, except this ample obſervation, that the action of the 


Acts of the Apoliles, chap, x. ver. 34, 35- 


+ Luke, chap. x, ver. 2-47. 
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whereas, originally, it was deſigned to eſtabliſh among 
them, reſpectable diſtinctions alone. The Aſiatics, more 
equitable, attached nobility only to places rendered il. 
Juſtrious by virtue. An aged tree, a well, a rock, objetts 
of ſtability, appeared to them as alone adapted to perpetu- 
ate the memory of what was worthy of being remembered, 
There is not, all over Aſia, an acre of land, but what i 18 
«dignified by a monument. The Greeks and Romans who 
iſſued out of it, as did all the other Nations of the World, 
and who did not remove far from it, imitated, in part, the 
cuſtoms of our firſt Fathers. But the other Nations which 
ſcattered themſelves over the reſt of Europe, where they 
were long in an erratic ſtate, and who withdrew from 
thoſe ancient monuments of virtue, choſe rather to look 
for them in the poſterity of their great men, and to ſec 
the living images of them in their children. This is the 
reaſon, in my opinion, that the Aſiatics have no Nobleſle, 
and the Europeans no monuments. 

This inſtinct of Deity conſtitutes the charm ot the per. 
formances which we peruſe with moſt delight. The 
Writers to whom we always return with pleaſure, are not 
the moſt ſprightly, that is, thoſe who abound the moſt in 
the ſocial reaſon which endures but for a moment, but 
thoſe who render the aftion of Providence continually 


Samaritan is far ſuperior to that of the Hernouten ; for, though the ſecond 

makes a great ſacrifice, he is in ſome fort determined to it by force : A 

feld muſt of neceſſity have been ſubjected to forgge. But the Samaritan en- 

tirely obeys the impulſe of humanity, His action is free, and his charity 

ſpontaneous. This ſtricture, like all thoſe of the Goſpel, contains, in a few 

words, a multitude of clear and forcible inſtructions, reſpecting the duties 

inculcated in the ſecond table of the Law. It would be impoſlible to re- 

place them by others, were imagination itſelf permitted to dictate them. 

Weigh all the circumſtances of the reſtleſs and perſevering charity of the Sa- 

'F maritan. He dreſſes the wounds of an unfortunate wretch, and places him 
| : | on his own horſe ; he expoſes his own life to danger, by ſtopping, and 
| walking on foot. in a place. frequented by thieves. He afterwards makes 

proviſion, in the inn, for the future, as well as for the preſent, neceſſities 

af the uhappy man, nd continues his journey, without expecting any rec- 

ompenſe whatever From: the gratitude of the 0 whom he had ſuccoured. 
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preſent to us. Hence it is that Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, 

Plutarch, Fenelon, and moſt of the ancient Writers, are 
immortal, and pleaſe the men of all Nations. For the 
fame reaſon it is, that books of travels, though, for the 
moſt part, written very artleſsly, and though decried b 

multitudes of various orders in Society, who diſcern in 
them an indirect cenſure of their own conduct, are, never- 
theleſs, the moſt intereſting part of modern reading ; not 
only becauſe they diſcloſe to us ſome new benefits of Na- 
ture, in the fruits and the animals of foreign countries, but 
becauſe of the dangers by land and by water which their 
authors have eſcaped, frequently beyond all reaſonable ex- 
pectation. Finally, it is becauſe the greateſt part of our 
very learned productions ſtudiouſly ſteer clear of this 
natural ſentiment, that the peruſal of them is ſo very dry 
and diſguſting, and that poſterity will prefer Herodotus 
to David Hume, and the Mythology of the Greeks to all 
our treatiſes on Phyſics ; becauſe we love ſtill more to 
hear the fictions of Deity blended with the Hiſtory of 
men, than to ſee the reaſon of men in the Hiſtory of De- 
ity. or | | 
This ſublime ſentiment inſpires Man with a taſte for 
the marvellous, who, from his natural weakneſs, muſt 
have ever been crawling on the ground, of which he is 
lormed.. It balances in him the ſentiment of his miſery, 
which attaches him to the pleaſures of habit; and it exalts 
his ſoul, by infuſing into him coptianially the deſire of 
novelty. It is the harmony of human lite, and the ſource 
of every thing delicious and enchanting that we meet with 
in the progreſs of it. With this it is that the illuſions of 
love ever veil themſelves, ever repreſenting the beloved 
object as ſomething divine. It is this winch opens to 
ambition perſpectives without end. A peaſant appears 
deſirous of nothing in the World, but to become the 
church warden of his village. Be not deceived in the 
man! open to him a career without any impediment in 
Lis way; he is groom, he becomes highwayman, captain 
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of the gang, a commander in chief of armies, a king, _ 
never reſts till he is worſhipped as a God. He ſhall be a 
Tamerlane or a Mahomet. 

An old rich tradeſman, nailed to his eaſy chair by the 
| gout, tells us, that he has no higher ambition than to die 
in peace. But he ſees himſelf eternally renovating in 
his poſterity, He enjoys a ſecret delight in beholding 
them mount, by the dint of his money, along all the af. 
cending fteps of dignity and honour. He himſelf reflects 
not that the moment approaches when he ſhall have noth. 
ing in common with that poſterity, and that while he is 
congratulating himſelf on being the ſource of their future 
glory, they are already employing the upſtart glory which 
they have acquired, in drawing a veil over the meanneſs 
of their original. The atheiſt himſelf, with his negative 
wiſdom, is carried along by the ſame impulſe. To no 
purpoſe does he demonſtrate to himſelf the nothingneſs, 
and the fluctuation of all things: His reaſon is at variance 
with his heart. He flatters himſelf inwardly with the 
hope, that his book, or his monument, will one day attraft 
the homage of poſterity ; or, perhaps, that the book, or 
the tomb, of his adverſary will ceaſe to be honoured. 
He miſtakes the DE1TY, merely becauſe he puts himſelf 
in his palce. 

Wich the ſentiment of Deity, every thing is great, noble, 
beautiful, invincible, in the moſt contracted ſphere of hu- 
man life; without it, all is feeble, diſpleaſing, and bitter, 
in the very lap of greatneſs. This it was which conter- 
red empire on Rome and Sparta, by ſhewing to their poor 
and virtuous inhabitants the Gods as their protectors and 
fellow citizens. It was the deſtruction of this ſentiment 
- which gave them up, when rich and vicious, to ſlavery; 
when they no longer ſaw, in the Univerſe, any other God: 
except gold and pleaſure. To no purpoſe does a man make 
2 bulwark around himſelf of the gifts of fortune ; the mo- 
ment this ſentiment is excluded from his heart, languot 
take; poſſeſſion of it, If its abſence is prolonged, he finks 
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into ſadneſs, afterwirds into profound and fettled melan- 
choly, and finally into deſpair. If this ſtate of anxiety 
becomes permanent, he lays violent hands on himſelf. 
Man is the only ſenſible being which deſtroys itſelf in a 
ſtate of liberty. Human life, with all its pomp, and all 
its delight, ceaſes, to him, to have the appearance of life, 
when it ceaſes to appear to him immortal and divine.* 
Whatever be the diſorders of Society, this celeſtial in- 
ſtin& is ever amuſing itſelf with the children of men. It 
inſpires the man of genius, by diſcloſing itſelf to him un- 
der eternal attributes. It preſents to the Geometrician, 
the ineffable progreſſions of infinity; to the Muſician, 
rapturous harmonies; to the Hiſtorian, the immortal 
ſhades of virtuous men. It raiſes a Parnaſſus for the Po- 
et, and an Olympus for the Hero. It ſheds a luſtre on 


Plutarch remarks, that Alexander did not abandon himſelf to thoſe ex- 
ceſſes, which ſullied the concluſion of his glorious careex, till he believed 
himſelf to be forſaken of the Gods, Not only does this ſentiment become 
a ſource of mifery, when it ſeparates itſelf from our pleaſures; but when, 
from the effe@ of our paſſions, or of our inſtitutions, which pervert the 
Laws of Nature, it preſſes upon our miſeries themſelves, Thus, for ex- 
ample, when after having given mechanical Laws to the operations of the 
ſoul, we come to make the ſentiment of infinity to bear upon our phyſical 
and tranſient evils; in this caſe, by a juſt reaction, our miſery becomes in- 
ſupportable. I have preſented only a faint ſketch of the two principles in 
Man; but to whatever ſenſation of pain, or of pleaſure, they may be 
applied, the difference of their nature, and their perpetual reaction, will 
de felt. | 

On the ſubje& of Alexander forſaken of the Gods, it is matter of ſurpriſe 
io me, that the expreſſion of this ſituation ſhould not have inſpired the ge- 
mus of ſome Grecian Artiſt, Here is what I find on this ſubje& in Addiſon : 
There is in the ſame gallery, (at Florence) a fine buſt of Alexander the 
Great, with the face turned toward Heaven, and impreſſed with a certain 
* cignihed air of chagrin and diſſatisfaction. I have ſeen two or thee an- 
5 cient buſts of Alexander, with the ſame air, and in the ſame attitude; and 
* Tam diſpoſed to believe, that the Sculptor purſued the idea of the Con- 
© queror ſighing after new worlds, or ſome ſimilar circumſtance of his Hiſ- 
* tory.” (Addiſon's Voyage to Italy.) I imagine that the circumſtance of 
Alexander's Hiſtory, to which thoſe buſts ought to be referred, is that which 
repreſents him complaining of being abandoned gf the Gods. I have no 
vonbt that it would have fixed the exquiſite judgment of Addiſon, had he re- 
colecled the obſervation made by Plutarct, 
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the unfortunate days of the labouring poor. Amidſt the 


f . 


luxury of Paris, it extracts a ſigh from the breaſt of the 
humble native of Savoy, after the ſacred covering of the 
ſnows upon his mountains. It expatiates along the vaſt 
Ocean, and recals, from the gentle climates of India, the 
European mariner, to the ſtormy ſhores of the Weſt, 
It beſtows a country on the wretched, and fills with re. 
gret thoſe who have loſt nothing. It covers our cradies 


with the charms of innocence, and the tombs of our fore- 


fathers with the hopes of immortality. It repoſes in the 
midſt of tumultuous cities, on the palaces of mighty 


Kings, and on the auguſt temples of Religion. It fre- 


quently fixes its reſidence in the deſert, and attracts the 
attention of the Univerſe to a rock. Thus it is that you 
are clothed with majeſty, venerable ruins of Greece and 
Rome; and you, too, myſterious pyramids of Egypt! 


This is the object which we are invariably purſuing, a- 


midſt all our reſtleſs occupations ; but the moment it 
diſcovers itſelf to us, in ſome unexpected act of virtue, 
or in ſome one of thoſe events which may be denominated 
ſtrokes of Heaven, or in ſome of thoſe indeſcribably ſub- 
lime emotions, which are called ſentimental touches, by 
way of excellence, its firſt effect is to kindle in the breaſt 
a very ardent movement of joy, and the ſecond 1s to melt 
-us into tears. The ſoul, ſtruck with this divine light, 

exults, at once, in enjoying a glimpſe of the heavenly 
Country, and ſinks at the thought of being exiled from it. 


. .. Oculis errantibus alto 


Queſivit cœlo lucem, ingemuitque repertà. 
ANE1D, Book IV, 


— 


With wandering eyes explor'd the heavenly light, 
Then figh'd, and ſunk into the ſhades of night. 
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STUDY THIRTEENTH. 


APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OF NATURE TO THE 
DISORDERS OF SOCIETY. 


[ yave expoſed, in this Work, the errors of human o- 
pinion, and the miſchief which has reſulted from them, as 
affecting morals, and ſocial felicity. 
opinions, and have ventured to call in queſtion even the 
methods of human Science; I have inveſtigated certain 
Laws of Nature, and have made, I am bold to affirm, a 
happy application of them to the vegetable order : But 
all this mighty exertion would, in my own opinion, 
prove to be vain and unprofitable, unleſs I employed it in 
attempting to diſcover ſome remedies for the diſorders of 
Society. 

A Pruſſian Author, who has lately favoured the World 
with various productions, carefully avoids ſaying a word 
reſpecting the adminiſtration of the government of his own 
Country, becauſe, being only a paſſenger, as he alleges, in 
the veſſel of the State, he does not conſider himſelf as war- 
ranted to intermeddle with the pilot's province, This 
thought, like ſo many others borrowed from books, is a 
mere effuſion of wit. It reſembles that of the man, who, 


ſeeing a houſe on the point of being ſeized with the flames, 
ſcampered off, without making any attempt to ſave it, be- 
cauſe, forſooth, the houſe was not his. For my own part, 
I think myſelf ſo much the more obliged to take an inter- 
tt in the veſſel of the State, that I am a paſſenger on 
H in h 
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board, and thereby bound to contribute my efforts toward 
her proſperous navigation. Nay, I ought to employ my 
very leiſure, as a paſſenger, to admoniſh the ſteerſman of 
any irregularity,. or neglect, which I may have perceived 
in conducting the buſineſs of the ſhip. Such, to my ap- 
prehenſion, are the examples ſet us by a Montęſquieu, a 
Fenelon, and ſo many other names to be held 1n everlaſting 
reſpe&, who have, in every country, conſecrated their la. 
bours to the good of their compatriots. The only thing 
that can be, with juſtice, objected to me, is my inſufficien- 
cy. But I have ſeen much injuſtice committed; I my- 
ſelf have been the victim of it. Images of diſorder have 
ſuggeſted to me ideas of order. Beſides, my errors may, 
perhaps, ſerve as a foil to the wiſdom of thoſe who ſhall 
detect them. Were I but to preſent one ſingle, uſetul i- 
dea to my Sovereign, whole bounty has hitherto ſupport- 
ed me, though my ſervices remain unrewarded, I ſhall 
have received the moſt precious recompenſe that my heart 
can deſire: If I am encouraged to flatter myſelf with the 
thought that I have wiped away the tears from the eyes of 
but one unfortunate fellow creature; ſuch a reflection 
would wipe away mine own in my dying moments. 

The men who can turn the diſtreſſes of their Country 
to their own private emolument, will reproach me with | 
being its enemy, in the hacknied obſervation, that things 
have always been ſo, and that all goes on very well, be. 
cauſe all goes on well for them. But the perſons who 
| diſcover, and who unveil the evils under which their | 
Country labours, they are not the enemies which ſhe has | 
to fear ; the perſons who flatter her, they are her real en- 
emies. The Writers aſſuredly, ſuch as Horace and Jude. 
nal, who predicted to Rome her downfal, when at the very | 
height of her elevation, were much more ſincerely attach- 
ed to her proſperity, than thoſe who offered incenle to 
ker tyrants, and made a gain. of her calamities. How} 
long did the Roman Empire ſurvive the ſalutary warnings] 
of the firſt ? Even the good Princes, who afterwards al. 


rr 


ſumed the government of it, were incapable of replacing 
it on a ſolid foundation, becauſe they were impoſed upon 
by their contemporary Writers, who never had the cour- 
age to attack the moral and political cauſes of the general 
corruption. They ſatisfied themſelves with their own 
perſonal reformation, without daring to extend it ſo much 
as to their families. Thus it was that a Titus and a Mar- 
cus Aurelius reigned. They were only great Philoſophers 
on the throne. As far as I am concerned, I ſhould be- 
lieve that I had already deſerved well of my Country, had 
l only announced in her ear this awful truth : That ſhe 
contains, in her boſom more than ſeven millions of poor, 
and that their number has been proceeding in an increaſing 
proportion, from year to year, ever ſince the age of Louis 
R 
God forbid that I ſhould wiſh or attempt to diſturb, 
much leſs deſtroy, the different orders of the State. I 
would only wiſh to bring them back to the ſpirit of their 
natural inſtitution. Would to God that the Clergy would 
endeavour to merit, by their virtues, the firſt place, which 
has been granted to the ſacredneſs of their functions; 
chat the Nobility would give their protection to the citi- 
zens, and render themſelves formidable only to the ene- 
mies of the people; that the adminiſtrators of finance, 
directing the treaſures of the Public to flow in the chan- 
nels of agriculture and commerce, would lay open to mer- 
it the road which leads to all uſeful and honourable em- 
ployment ; that every woman, exempted, by the fee- 
bleneſs of her conſtitution, from moſt of the burthens of 
Society, would occupy herſelf in fulfilling the duties of 
her gentle deſtination, thoſe of wife and mother, and thus 
cementing the felicity of one family ; that,. inveſted with 
grace and beauty, ſhe would conſider herſelf as one flower 
in that wreath of delight, by which Nature has attached 
Man to life ; and while ſhe proved a joy and a crown to 
xr huſband in particular, the complete chain of her ſex 
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might uy compact all the other bonds of national 
felicity f 

It is not my aim to attract the applauſe of the million; 
ſold to the rich and the nodal. They are continually, 
I grant, maligning their purchaſers, and even frequently 
applaud the perſons who treat them with ſome degree of 
firmneſs ; but they give ſuch perſons up the moment they 
are diſcovered to be objects of hatred to the rich; for 
they tremble at the frown of the great, or crawl among 
their feet, on receiving the ſlighteſt token of benevolence. 
By the million, 1 underſtand not only the loweſt order in | 
Society, but a great number of others, who conſider them. 
ſelves as very far above it. ] 

The people is no idol of mine. If the powers which f 
govern them are corrupted, they themſelves are the cauſe 1 
of it. We exclaim againſt the reigns of Nero and Caligu. . t 


la ; but theſe deteſtable Princes were the fruit of the age ſl 
in which they lived, juſt as bad vegetable fruits are pro- i 
duced by bad trees : They would not have been tyrants, 0 
had they not found among the Romans, informers, ſpies, fi 
paraſites, poiſoners, proſtitutes, hangmen and flatterers, b 
who told them that every thing went on very well. I do it 
not believe virtue to be the allotment of the people, but! fe 
conſider it as portioned out among all conditions in life, th 


and in very ſmall quantities, among the little, among the 
middling and among the great; and ſo neceſſary to the 
ſupport of all the orders of Society, that were it entirely 
deſtroyed, Country would crumble to pieces, like a temple 
whoſe pillars had been undermined, 
But I am not particularly intereſted in the people, ei. 
ther from the hope of their applauſe, or reſpect to their 
virtues, but from the labours in which they are employed. 
From the people it is that the greateſt part of my pleal- 
_ ures, and of my diſtreſſes, proceed; by the people I am 
fed, clothed, lodged, and they are frequently employed in 
procuring ſuperfluities for me, while neceſſaries are ſome- 


times wanting to themſelves; from them, likewiſe, iſſue 
epidemic diſeaſes, robberies, ſeditions; and did they pre- 
ſent nothing to me, but ſimply the Tpettacle of their hap- 
pineſs or miſery, I could not remain in a ſtate of indif- 
ference. Their Joy involuntarily inſpires me with joy, 
and their miſery wrings my heart, I do not reckon my 
obligation to them acquitted, when I have paid them a 


pecuniary conſideration for their ſervices. It is a maxim 


of the hard hearted rich man, that artiſan and I are 
„ quit,” ſays he, © I have paid him.” The money which 
I give to a poor fellow for a ſervice which he has rendered 
me, creates nothing new for his uſe ; that money-would 
equally circulate, and perhaps more advantageouſly for 


him, had I never exiſted. The people ſupports, there- 


fore, without any return on my part, the weight of my ex 


iſtence : It is ſtill much worſe when they are loaded with 
the additional burthen of my irregularities. To them I 
ſtand accountable for my vices and my virtues, more than 
to the magiſtrate, If I deprive a poor workman of part 
of his ſubſiſtence, I force him, in order to make up the de- 
ficiency, to become a beggar or a thief ; if 1 ſeduce a ple- 
beian young woman, I rob that order of avirtuous matren ; 
if I manifeſt, in their eyes, a diſregard to Religion, I en- 
feeble the hope which ſuſtains them under the preſſure of 
their labours. Beſides, Religion lays me under an expreſs 


injunction to love them. When ſhe commands me to 


love men, 1t 1s the People ſhe recommends to me, and not 
the Great: To them ſhe attaches all the powers of Socie- 
ty, which exiſt only by them, and for them. Of a far 
different ſpirit from that of modern politics, which preſent 
Nations to Kings as their domain, ſhe preſents Kings to 
Nations, as their fathers and defenders. The people were 
not made for Kings, but Kings for the people. I am 
bound, therefore, I who am nothing, and who can do noth- 
ing, to contribute my warmeſt wiſhes, at leaſt, toward their 
telicity, 
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Farther, I feel myſelf conſtrained, in juſtice to the com. 


monalty of our own Country, to declare, that I know 
none in Europe ſuperiour to them in point of generoſity, 
though, liberty excepted, they are the moſt miſerable of 
all with whom I have had an opportunity to be acquainted, 
Did time permit, I could produce inſtances innymerable 
of their beneficence. Our wits frequently trace carica- 
tures of our fiſh women, and of our peaſantry, becauſe 
their only object is to amuſe the rich; but they might re- 
ceive ſublime leſſons of virtue, did they know how to 
ſtudy the virtues of the common people : For my own 
part, I have, oftener than once, found ingots of gold ona 
dunghill. 

I have remarked, for example, that many of our inferi- 
or ſhopkeepers ſell their wares at a lower price to the poor 
man than to the rich; and when I aſked the reaſon, the 
reply was, Sir, every body muſt live.“ I have likewiſe 
obſerved, that a great many of the lower order never hag- 
gle, when they are buying from poor people like them- 


 Jelves:-*? Every one,” ſay they, muſt hve by his trade.“ 


I ſaw a little child, one day, buying greens from the herb 


woman: She filled a large apron with the articles which he 


wanted, and took a penny: On my expreſſing ſurpriſe at 
the quantity which ſhe had given him, ſhe ſaid to me, © I 
** would not, Sir, have given ſo much to a grown perſon; 


but I would not for the world take advantage of a 


* child.” I knew a man of the name of Chr:/tal, in the 
rue de la Magdelaine, whoſe trade was to go about ſelling 
Auvergne waters, and who ſupported for five months, gra- 
15, an upholſterer, of whom he had no knowledge, and 
whom a law ſuit had brought to Paris, becauſe, as he told 
me, that poor upholſterer, the whole length of the road, 
in a public carriage, had, from time to time, given an arm 
to Ins ſick wife. That ſame man had a ſon eighteen years 


old, a Paralytic and changeling from the womb, whom he 


maintained with the tendereſt attachment, without once 


conſenting to his admiſhon into the Hoſpital of Incura- 
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bles, though frequently ſolicited to that effect, by per- 
ſons who had intereft ſufficient to procure it: Gop,” 
ſaid he to me, has given me the poor youth: It is my 
© duty to take care of him.” I have no doubt that he 
fill continues to ſupport him, though he is under the ne- 
ceſſity of feeding him with his own hands, and has the 
farther charge of a frequently ailing wife. 

I once ſtopped, with admiration, to contemplate a poor 
mendicant, ſeated on a poſt, in the rue Bergere, near the 
Boulevards. A great many well dreſſed people paſſed by 


without giving him any thing ;. but there were very few 


ſervant girls, or women loaded with baſkets, who did not 
ſtop to beſtow their charity. He wore a well powdered 
peruque, with his hat under his arm, was dreſſed in a ſur- 
tout, his linen. white and clean, and every article ſo 
trim, that you would have thought theſe poor people were 
receiving alms from him, and not giving them. It is im- 
poſſible, aſſuredly, to refer this ſentiment of generoſity in 
the common people to any ſecret ſuggeſtion of ſelf inter- 
eſt, as the enemies of mankind allege, in taking upon 
them to explain the cauſes of compaſſion. No one of 
thoſe poor benefactreſſes thought of putting herſelf in the 
place of the unfortunate mendicant, who, it was ſaid, had 
been a watchmaker, and had loſt his eyeſight; but they 
were moved by that ſublime inſtin& which intereſts us 
more in the diſtreſſes of the Great, chan in thoſe of other 
men ; becauſe we eſtimate the magnitude of their ſuffer- 
ings by the ſtandard of their elevation, and of the fall 
from it. A blind watchmaker was a Beli 1 1 8 in the 
eyes of ſervant maids. 

I ſhould never have done, were I to indulge myſelf in 
detailing anecdotes of this fort. They would be found 
worthy of the admiration of the rich, were they extratted 
from the Hiſtory of Savages, or from that of the Roman 
Emperors ; were they two thouſand years old, or had they 
taken place two thouſand leagues off, They would amuſe 
their imagination, and tranquillize their avarice. Our 
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own commonalty, undoubtedly, well deſerves to be loved, 
I am able to demonſtrate, that their moral goodneſs is the 
firmeſt ſupport of Government, and that, notwithſtandi 
their own neceſſities, to them our ſoldiery i is indebted for 
the ſupplement to their miſerable pittance of pay, and 
that to them the innumerable poor with whom the king. 
dom ſwarms, owe a ſubſiſtence wrung from penury itſelf. 
SALUs POPULI SUPREMA LEX ESTO, faid the An. 
cients : Let the ſafety of. the People be the paramount 
Law, becauſe their miſery is the general miſery. This 
axiom ought to be ſo much the more ſacred in the eyes of 
Legiſlators and Reformers, that no Law can be of long 
duration, and no plan of reform reduced into effect, unleſs 
the happineſs of / the people is previouſly ſecured. Out 
of their miſeries abuſes ſpring, are kept up, and are renew. 
ed. It is from want of having reared the fabrick on this 
ſure foundation, that ſo many illuſtrious Reformers have 
ſeen their political edifice crumble into ruins. If Ags 
and Cleomenes failed in their attempts to reform Sparta, it 
was becauſe the wretched Helots obſerved with indiffer- 
ence a ſyſtem of happineſs which extended not to them. 
If China has been conquered by the Tartars, it was be- 
cauſe- the diſcontented Chineſe were groaning under the 
tyranny of their Mandarins, while the Sovereign knew 
nothing of the matter, If Poland has, in our own days, 
been parcelled out by her neighbours, it was becauſe her 
enſlaved peaſantry, and her reduced gentry, did not ſtand 


up in her defence. If ſo many efforts toward reform, on 


the ſubject of the clergy, of the army, of finance, of our 
courts of juſtice, of commerce, of concubinage, have 


proved abortive with us, it is becauſe the miſery of the 
people is continually reproducing the ſame abuſes. 


J have not ſeen, in the whole courſe of my travels, a 


country more flouriſhing than Holland. The capital is 


computed to contain, at leaſt, a hundred and four ſcore 
thouſand inhabitants. An immenſe commerce prelents, 
in that city, a thouſand objects of temptation, yet you nev- 


| 


$2 wp // 


er hear of a robbery committed. They do not even em- 
ploy ſoldiers for mounting guard: I was there in 1762, 
and for eleven years previous to that period, no perſon 
had been puniſhed capitally. The Laws, however, are 
very ſevere in that Country ; but the people, who poſſeſs 
the means of eaſily earning a livelihood, are under no 
temptation to infringe them. It is farther worthy of re- 
mark that though they have gained millions by priating 
all our extravagances in morals, in politics and in relig- 
ion, neither their, opinions nor their moral conduct have 
| been affected by it, becauſe the people are contented with 
their condition. Crimes ſpring up only from the extremes 
of indigence and opulence. 

When I was at Moſcow, an aged Genevois, who had 
lived in that city ffom the days of Peter I, informed 


me, that from the time they had opened to the people 


various channels of ſubſiſtence, by the eſtabliſhments 
of manufactures and commerce, ſeditions, aſſaſſinations, 
robberies and wilful fires, had become much leſs fre- 
quent than they uſed to be. Had there not been at Rome 
multitudes of miſerable wretches, no Cati/zne would 
have ſtarted up there. The police, I admit, prevents at 


Paris very alarming irregularities. Nay, it may be with _ 


truth affirmed, that fewer crimes are committed in that 
capital, than in the other cities of the kingdom, in pro- 
portion to their population ; but the tranquillity of the 
common people in Paris is to be accounted for, from their 
inding there readier means of ſubſiſtence than in the oth- 
er Cities of the kingdom, becauſe the rich of all the prov- 

inces fix their reſidence in the metropolis. After all, the 
expenſe of our police, in guards, in ſpies, in houſes of 
correction, and in gaols, is a burthen to that very 
ptople, and becomes an expenſe of puniſhments, when 
they might be transformed into benefits. Beſides, theſe 
methods are repercuſhons merely, whereby the people are 


thrown into concealed irregularities, which are not the 


leaſt dangerous.“ 
YOL; 77 111 
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The firſt ſtep toward relieving the indigence of the com- 
monalty, is to diminiſh the exceſſive opulence of the rich. 
It is not by them that the people live, as modern politi- 
cians pretend. To no purpoſe do they inſtitute calcula- 
tions of the riches of a State, the maſs of them is undoubt- 
edly limited; and if it is entirely in the poſſeſſion of a 
ſmall number of the citizens, it is no longer in the ſervice 
of the multitude. As they always ſee in detail men, for 
whom they. care very little, and in overgrown capitals 
money, which they love very much, they infer, that it is 
more advantageous for the kingdom, that a revenue of a 
hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be 1n the poſſeſſion of a 
ſingle perſon, rather than portioned out among a hundred 
families, becauſe, ſay they, the proprietors of large capi- 
tals engage in great enterprizes ; but here they fall into a 
moſt pernicious error. The financier who poſſeſſes them, 
only maintains a few footmen more, and extends the ret 
of his ſuperfluity to objects of luxury and corruption: 
Moreover, every one being at liberty to enjoy in his own 


way, if he happens to be a miſer, this money is altogeth- fa 
er loſt to Society. But a hundred families of reſpectable Fr 
citizens could live comfortably on the ſame revenue. thi 
They will rear a numerous progeny, and will furniſh the 10 
means of living to a multitude of other families of the aft 
commonalty, by arts that are really uſeful, and favoura- 10 


ble to good morals. 

It would be neceſſary, therefore, in order to check un- 
bounded opulence, without, however, doing injuſtice to 
the rich, to put an end to the venality of employ ments, 
which confers them all on that portion of Society which 
needs them the leaſt, as the means of ſubſiſtence, for it 
gives them to thoſe who have got money. It would be 
neceſlary to aboliſh pluralities, by which two, three, four, 
or more offices, are accumulated on the head of one per- 
ſon ; as well as reverſions, which perpetuate them in the 
fame families. This abolition would, undoubtedly, de- 
ſtroy that monied ariſtocracy, which is extending farther 
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and farther in the boſom of the monarchy, and which, by 
interpoſing an inſurmountable barrier between the Prince 
and his ſubjects, becomes, in proceſs of time, the moſt 
dangerous of all governments. The dignity of employ- 


ments would thereby be greatly enhanced, as they muſt, in 


this caſe, riſe in eſtimation, being conſidered as the reward 
of merit, and not the purchaſe of money: That reſpect 
for gold, which has corrupted every moral principle, 
would be diminiſhed, and that which is due to virtue 
would be heightened : The career of public honour would 
be laid open to all the orders of the State, which, for more 
than a century paſt, has been the patrimony of from four 
to five thouſand families, which have tranſmitted all the 
great offices from hand to hand, without communicating 
any ſhare of them to the reſt of the citizens except in pro- 
portion as they ceaſe to be ſuch, that is, in proportion as 
they ſell to them their liberty, their honour and their 
conſcience. 

Our Princes have been taught to believe, that it was 
ſafer for them to truſt to the purſes, than to the probity 
of their ſubjects: Here we have the origin of venality in 
the civil ſtate; but this ſophiſm falls to the ground, the 
moment we reflect that it ſubſiſts not in either the eccleſi- 
aſtical or military order; and that theſe great bodies ſtil! 
are, as to the individuals which compoſe them, the beſt or- 
dered of any in the State, at leaſt with relation to their 
police, and to their particular intereſts, 

The Court employs frequent change of faſhions, in or- 
der to enable the poor to live on the ſuperiluity of the 
rich. This palliative is fo far good, though ſubjett to dan- 
gerous abuſe : It ought, at leaſt, to be converted, to its full 
extent, to the profit of the poor, by a prohibition of the 
introduction of every article of foreign luxury into 
France; for it would be very inhuman in the rich, who 
engroſs all the money in the Nation, to ſend out of it im- 
menſe ſums annually, to the Indies and to China, for the 


purchaſe of muſlins, filks and porcelains, which are all te 
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be bad within the kings; The-trade to India and Chi. 


na is neceflary only to Nations which have neither mul. 
berry trees nor ſilk worms, as the Engliſh and Dutch. 
They, too, may indulge themſelves in the uſe of tea, be. 
cauſe their country produces no wine. But every piece 
oi callico we import from Bengal, prevents an inhabitant 
of our own iſlands from cultivating the plant which would 
have furniſhed the raw material, and a family in France 
from {pinning and weaving it into cloth. There 1s anather 
political and moral obligation which ought to beenforced, 
that of giving back to the female ſex the occupations 
which properly belong to them, ſuch as midwifery, mil. 
linery, the employments of the needle, linen drapery, 
trimming, and the like, which require only taſte and ad- 
dreſs, and are adapted to a ſedentary way of life; in or- 
der to reſcue great numbers of them from idleneſs, and 


from proſtitution, in which ſo many ſeek the means of ſup. 


porting a miſerable exiſtence. 

Again, a vaſt channel of e to the people night 
be opened, by ſuppreſſing the excluſive privileges of com- 
mercial and manufacturing companies. Theſe companies, 
we are told, provide a livelihood for a whole country, 
Their eſtabliſhments, 1 admit, on the firſt glance, preſent 
an impoſing appearance, eſpecially in rural ſituations. 
They diſplay great avenues of trees, vaſt edifices, courts 
within courts, palaces; but while the undertakers are 
riding in their coaches, the reſt of the village arg walk- 
ing in wooden {hoes. 1 never beheld a peaſantry more 


wretched than in villages where privileged manufac- 


tures are eſtahlilhed. Such excluſive privileges contribute 
more than is generally imagined, to check the induſtry of 


a country. I ſhall quote, on this occaſion, the remark of 


an anonymous Engliſh Author, highly reſpectable for the 
foundneſs of his judgment, and for the ſtrictneſs of his 
umpartiality. *© I paſſed,” ſays he, through Montreuil, 
% Abbeville, Pequigni...,..The ſecond of theſe cities has, 
«© Hkewiſe, its caftle ; Its indigent inhabitants greatly cr 
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« up their broad cloth manufaBture: But it 1s leſs con- 
% ſiderable than thoſe 18 N villages of the county of 
Vork. 

I could likewiſe cos to the woollen tmannfatures oh 
the villages of the County of York thoſe of handkerchiefs, 
cotton ſtuffs, woollens, of the villages of the Pays de Caux, 
which are there in a very flouriſhing ſtate and where the 


peaſantry are very rich, becauſe there are no excluſive 
privileges in that part of the country. The privileged 


undertaker having no competitor in a country, ſettles the 
workman's wages at his own pleaſure. They have a 
thouſand devices beſides, to reduce the price of labour as 
low as it can go. They give them, for example, a trifle 
of money in advance, and having thereby inveigled them 
into a ſtate of inſolvency, which may be done by a loan 
of a few crowns, they have them thenceforward at their 
mercy, I know a conſiderable branch of the ſalt water 
| fiſhery, almoſt totally deſtroyed, in one of our ſeaports, by 
means of this underhand ſpecies of monopoly. The 
tradeſmen of that town, at firſt, bought the fiſh of the fiſh- 
ermen, to cure it for ſale. They afterwards were at the 
expenſe of building veſſels proper for the trade: They 
proceeded next te advance money to the. fiſhermens” 
wives, during the abſence of their huſbands. Theſe were 
reduced, on their return, to the neceſſity of becoming hir- 
ed ſervants to the merchant, in erder to diſcharge the 
debt. The merchant having thus become maſter of the 
boats, of the fiſherman, and of the commodity, regulated 
the conditions of the trade juſt as he pleaſed. Moſt of the 
hihermen, diſheartened by the ſmallneſs of their profits, 
quitted the employment; and the hihery, which was form- 
erly a mine of wealth to the place, is now dwindled to 
almoſt nothing. 

On the other hand, if I object to a monopoly, which 
would engroſs the means of ſubſiſtence beſtowed by Na- 


* Voyage to France, Italy, and the Mats ol the Archipelago, in 1750. 
Four ſmall volumes in 12mo, 
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ture on every order of Society, and on both ſexes, much 


leſs would I conſent to a monopoly that ſhould graſp at 
thoſe which ſhe has aſſigned to every man in particular. 


For example, the author of a book, of a machine, or of 


any invention, whether uſeful or agreeable, to which a 
man has devoted his time, his attention, in a word, his 


genius, ought to be, at leaſt, as well ſecured in a perpetual _ 


right over thoſe who ſell his book, or avail themſelves of 
his invention, as a feudal Lord is to exact the rights of 
fines of alienation, from perſons who build on his grounds, 
and even from thoſe who reſell the property of ſuch 
houſes. This claim would appear to me till better found- 
ed, on the natural right, than that of fines of alienation. 
If the Public ſuddenly lays hold of a uſeful invention, the 
State becomes bound to indemnify the Author of it, to 
prevent the glory of his diſcovery from proving a pecuni- 
ary detriment to him. Did a Law ſo equitable exiſt, we 


ſhould not ſee a ſcore of bookſellers wallowing in affluence © 


at the expenſe of an Author who did not know, ſome- 
times, where to find a dinner. We ſhould not have ſeen, 
{or inſtance, in our own days, the poſterity of Cornell: 
and of La Fontaine reduced to ſubſiſt on alms, while the 
bookſellers of Paris have been building craig out of the 
ſale of their Works. 

Immenſe landed property is ſtill more injurious than 
that of money and of employments, becauſe it deprives 
the other citizens, at once, of the ſocial and of the natural 
patriotiſm. Beſides, it comes, in proceſs of time, into 
the poſſeſſion of thoſe who have the employments and the 
money; it reduces all the ſubjetts of the State to depend- 
ance upon them, and leaves them no reſource for ſubſiſt- 
ence hut the cruel alternative, of degrading themſelves by 
a baſe flattery of the paſſions of thoſe who have got all the 


power and wealth in their hands, or of going into exile. 
Theſe three cauſes combined, the laſt eſpecially, precipi- 


tated the ruin of the Roman Empire, from the reign of 
{rejen, as Pliny has very juflly remarked. They have 
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already baniſhed from France more ſubjects than the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes did. When I was in Pruſ- 
ſia, in the year 1763, of tke hundred and fifty thouſand 
regular troops which the King then maintained, a full 
third was computed to conſiſt of French deſerters. I by 
no means conſider that number as exaggerated, for I my- 
ſelf remarked, that all the ſoldiers on guard, wherever I 
paſſed, were compoſed, to a third at leaſt, of Frenchmen ; 
and ſuch guards are to be found at the gates of all the cit- 
ies, and in all the villages on the great road, eſpecially to- 
ward the frontier. | | 

When I was in the Ruſſian ſervice, they reckoned 
near three thouſand teachers of language of our nation in 
the city of Moſcow, among whom I knew a great many 
perſons of reſpettable families, advocates, young eccleſiaſt- 
ics, gentlemen, and even officers. Germany is filled wath 
our wretched compatriots. In the Courts of the South 
and of the North, What is to be ſeen but French dancers 
and comedians ? This we have in common, at this day, 
with the Italians, and this we had in common with the 
Greeks of the lower empire. In order to find the means 
of ſubſiſtence, we hunt after a country different from 
that to which we owe our birth, We do not find the oth- 


er nations pf Europe in this erratic ſtate, except the Swiſs, 


who trade in the human ſpecies, but who all return home, 
after having made their fortune. Our compatriots never 
return ; becauſe the precarious employments which they 
purſue do not admit of their amaſſing the means of a rep- 
utable ſubſiſtence, one day, in their native country. 

Men of letters, who were never out of their country, or 
who reſlect ſuperficially, are conſtantly exclaiming againſt 
the reyocation of the Edict of Nantes. But if they imag- 
ine that the reſtoration of that Edict would bring back to 
France the poſterity of the French Refugees, they are great- 
ly miſtaken. Thoſe, ſurely, who are rich, and comforta- 
bly ſettled in foreign countries, will never think of reſigu- 
ing their eſtabliſhments, and of returning to the country 
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of their fathers : None but po Proteſtants, therefore, 
would come back. But what ſhould they do there, when 
ſo many national Catholics are under the neceſſity of emi- 
grating for want of ſubſiſtence? I have been oftener than 
once aſtoniſhed at hearing our pretended politicians loudly 
redemanding ſo many citizens to religion, while, by their 
ſilence, they abandon ſuch numbers of them to the inſa. 


to be told: They have written rather out of hatred to 
prieſts, than from love to men. The ſpirit of tolerance 
which they wiſh to eſtabliſh, is a vain pretext, with which 
'they conceal their real aim; for the. Proteſtants whom 
they are diſpoſed to recal, are juſt as intolerant as they ac- 
cuſe the Catholigs-of being; of which we had an inſtance, 
a few years ago, in the very Land of Liberty, in England, 
where a Roman Catholic Chapel was burnt down to the 
ground. Intolerance 1s a vice of European education, 
and which maniteſts itſelf in literature, in ſyſtems and in 
puppet ſhows. There 1s a farther reaſon to be aſligned 
for theſe clamours : It 1s the ſame reaſon which ſets them 
a talking for the aggrandizement of commerce, and ſilences 
them on the ſubject of agriculture, which is from its very 
nature, the moſt noble of all occupations.” It is, ſince, 
we mult ſpeak out, becauſe rich merchants, and great pro- 
prietors, give ſplendid ſuppers, which are attended by fine 
women, who build up and deſtroy reputations at their 
pleaſure, whereas the tillers of the ground, and perſons 
ſtarved into exile, give none. The table is now a days the 
main ſpring of the ariſtocracy of the opulent. By means 
of this engine it is, that an opinion, which may ſometimes 


There, too, it is, that the honour of a ſoldier, of a biſhop, 
of a magiſtrate, of a man of letters, is frequently blaſted 
by a woman who has forfeited her own. | 


ror, in alleging that riches always find their level in a 
flate. When the indigent are once multiplied in it to 2 


tiable avidity of our great proprietors. The truth ought 


involve the ruin of a State, acquires preponderancy. 


Modern politics have advanced another very groſs er- 
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certain point, a wretched emulation is produced among 
thoſe poor people, who ſhall give himſelf away the cheap- 
eſt. Whilſt, on the one hand, the rich man; teized by 
his f amiſhed compatriots for . employment, overrates the 
value of his money, the poor, in order to obtain a prefer- 
ence, let down the price of their labour, till, at length, it be- 
comes inadequate to their ſubſiſtence. And then we behold, 
in the beſt countries, agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce, all expire. Conſult, for this purpoſe, the accounts 
given us, of different diſtricts of Italy, and, among others, 
what Mr. Brydone has advanced, in his very ſenſible Tour, * 
notwithſtanding the ſevere ſtrictures of a canon of Paler- 
mo, reſpetting the luxury and extreme opulence of the 
Sicilian nobility and clergy, and the abject miſery of the 
peaſantry ; and you will perceive whether money has 
found its level in that iſland or not. 

I have been in Malta, which is in tio reſpe& compara- 
ble, as to fertility of ſoil, with Sicily ; for it conſiſts en- 
tirely of one white rock; but that rock is extremely rich 
in foreign wealth, from the perpetual revenue of the 
commanderies of the Order of St. John, the capitals of 
which are depoſited in all the Catholic States of Europe, 
and from the reverſions, or ſpoils, of the Knights who 
die in foreign countries, and which find their way thither 
every year. It might be rendered ſtill more opulent by 


the commodiouſneſs of its harbour, which is ſituated the 


moſt advantageouſly of any in the Mediterranean : The 


] quote a great many books of travels, becauſe, of all literary produc- 
tions, I love and eſteem them the moſt, I myſelf have travelled a great 
deal and I can affirm with truth, that I have almoſt always found them a- 
greed, reſpecting the productions and the manners of every country, unleſs 
when warped by national or party ſpirit, We muſt, however, except a 
imall number, whoſe romantic tone ſtrikes at firſt Gght, They are run 
down by every body, yet every body conſults them, They afford a cov- 


ſlant ſupply of information to Geographers, Naturaliſts, Navigators, Trad- 


ers, Political Writers, Philoſophers, Compilers on all ſubjects, Hiſtorians 
of foreign Nations, and even thoſe of our own Country, when they are 
defirous of knowing the truth. 
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peaſant is there, nevertheleſs, in a moſt miſerable con- 
. dition. His whole clothing conſiſts of drawers, which 
deſcend no lower than his knees, and of a ſhirt without 
fleeves. He ſometimes takes his ſtand in the great ſquare, 
his breaſt, legs and arms, quite naked, and ſcorched with 
the heat of the Sun, waiting for a fare, at the rate of one 
ſhilling a day, with a carriage capable of holding four 
perſons, drawn by a horſe, from daybreak till midnight; 
and, thus equipped, to attend travellers to any part of the 
iſland they think proper, without any obligation on their 
part, to give either him or his beaſt ſo much as a draught 
of water, He condutts his calaſh, running always bare 
footed over the rocks before his horſe, which he leads by 
the bridle, and before the lazy Knight, who hardly ever 
deigns to ſpeak to him, unleſs it be to regale him with the 
appellation of ſcoundrel ; whereas the guide never pre- 
ſumes to make a reply but with cap in hand, and with the 
addreſs of, Your Moft Illuſtrious Lordſhip. The treaſury 

of the Republic is filled with gold and ſilver, and the com- 
mon people are never paid but in a ſort of copper coin, 
called a piece of four tarins, equivalent, in ideal value, to 
about eight pence of our money, and intrinſically worth 
little more than two farthings. It is ſtamped with this 
device, non @s, ſed fides; not value, but confidence.” 
What a difference do excluſive poſſeſſions, and gold, in- 
troduce between man and man ! A grave porter, in Holland 
demands of you in gout gueldt, that is, good money, tor 
carrying your portmanteau the length of a ſtreet, as much 
as the humble Malteſe Baſtaze receives for carrying you 
and three of your friends, a whole day together, around 


the iſland. The Dutchman is well clothed, and has his 


pockets lined with good pieces of gold and filver. His 
coin preſents a very different inſcription from that of a 
Malta: You read theſe words on it, Concordia res par- 
ve creſcunt ; © through concord ſmall things increaſe.” 


There is, in truth, as great a difference between the pow- - 
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er and the felicity of one State and another, as between 
the inſcriptions and the ſubſtances of their coin. 

In Nature it is that we are to look for the ſubſiſtence 
of a people, and in their liberty, the channel in which it 
is to low. The ſpirit of monopoly has deſtroyed many of 
the branches of it among us, which are pouring in tides of 
wealth upon our neighbours ; ſuch are, among others, the 
whale, cod and herring fiſheries. I admit, at the ſame 


time, on the preſent occaſion, that there are enterpriſes 
which require the concurrence of a great number of hands, 
as well for their preſervation and protection, as in order 


to accelerate their operations, ſuch as the ſalt water fiſhe- 
ries: But it is the buſineſs of the State to ſee to the ad- 


miniſtration of them. No one of our companies has ever 


been actuated by the patriotic ſpirit ; they have been aſ- 
ſociated, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, only for the 
purpoſe of forming ſmall particular States. It is not ſo 
with the Dutch. For example, as they carry on the her- 
ring fiſhery to the northward of Scotland, for this fiſh is 
always better the farther North you go in queſt of it, they 


have ſhips of war to protect the fiſhery. They have oth- 


of very large burthen, called buſſes, employed night 
ww day in catching them with the net: And others con- 
eh to fail remarkably faſt, which take them on board, 
and carry them quite freſh to Holland. Beſides all this, 
they have premiums propoſed to the veſſe] which firſt 
brings her cargo of filh to market at Amſterdam. The 
fiſh of the firſt barrel is paid at the Stadt Houſe, at the 
rate of a golden ducat, or about nine ſhillings and ſixpence 
a piece, and thoſe of the reſt of the cargo, at the rate of a 
florin, or one ſhilling and ten pence each. 

This is a powerful inducement to the proprietors of 
the fiſhing veſſels, to ſtretch out to the North as far as 
poſſible, in order to meet the fiſh, which are there of a 
ze, and of a delicacy of flavour far ſuperior to thoſe 
which are caught in the vicinity of our coaſts. The 
Dutch erected a ſtatue to the man who firſt diſcovered the 
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method of ſmoking them, and of making what they call red 


herring. They thought, and they thought juſtly, that the cit- 
izen who procures for his country a new ſource of ſubſiſt. 

ence, and anew branch of commerce, deſerves to rank with 
thoſe who enlighten, or who defend it. From ſuch atten- 
tions as theſe, we ſee with what vigilance they watch o- 


ver every thing capable of contributing to public abund. 
ance. It is inconceivable to what good account they 
turn an infinite number of productions, which we ſuffer 


to run to waſte, and from a ſoil ſandy, marſhy and nat- 
urally poor and ungrateſul. 

I never knew a country in which there was ſuch plen- 
ty of every thing. They have no vines in the country, 
and there are more wines in their cellars than in thoſe 
of Bordeaux: They have no foreſts, and there is more 
ſhip building timber in their dock-yards than at the 
ſources of the Meuſe and of the Rhine, from which their 
oaks are tranſmitted, Holland contains little or no arable 


ground, and her granaries contain more Poliſh corn than 


that great kingdom reſerves tor the ſupport of its own 
inhabitants. The ſame thing holds true as to articles of 
luxury ; for, though they obſerve extreme ſimplicity 1 in 


dreſs, furniture and domeſtic economy, there is more 


marble on ſale in their magazines than lies cut in the quar- 
ries of Italy and of the Archipelago ; more diamonds and 
pearls in their caſkets than in thoſe of the jewellers of 
Portugal ; and more Roſe wood, Acajou, Sandal and In- 
dia canes than there are in all Europe beſides, though their 


own e produces nothing but willows and linden : 


trees. 


The felicity of the inhabitants profonrs a n ſtill 


more intereſting. 1 never ſaw, all over the country, ſo 


much as one beggar, nor a houſe in which there was a 
ſingle brick, or a ſingle pane of glaſs, deficient. But the 
Change of Amſterdam is the great object of admiration. 
It is a very large pile of building, of an architecture abun» 
dantly imple, the quadrangular court of which is {ur- 
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rounded by a colonade. Each of its pillars, and they 
are very numerous, 'has its chapiter inſcribed with the 
name of ſome one of the principal cities of the World, 
as Conſtantinople, Leghorn, Canton, Peterſburg, Bata- 
via, and fo on; and 1s, in propriety of ſpeech, the centre 
of its commerce in Europe. Of theſe are very few but 
what every day witneſſes tranſaftions to the amount of 
millions. Moſt of the good people who there aſſemble 
are dreſſed in brown, and without ruffles. This contraſt 
appeared to me ſo much the more ftriking, that only five 
days before, I happened to be upon the Palais Royal at 


Paris, at the fame hour of the day which was then crowded _ 


with people dreſſed in brilliant colours, with gold and fil- 
ver laces, and prating about nothings, the opera, literature, 
kept miſtreſſes, and ſuch contemptible trifles, and who 
had not, the greateſt part of them at leaſt, a ſingle crown 
in their pocket which they could call their own. 

We had with us a young tradeſman of Nantes, whoſe 


affairs had been unfortunately deranged, and who had 


come to ſeek an aſylum in Holland, where he did not 
know a ſingle perſon. He diſcloſed his ſituation to my 
travelling companion, a gentleman of the name of Le Bre. 
ton. This Mr. Le Breton was a Swiſs officer, in the 
Dutch ſervice, half ſoldier, half merchant, one of the 
beſt men living, who firſt gave him encouragement, and 
recommended him, immediately on his arrival, to his own 
elder brother, a reſpectable trader, who boarded in the 
ſame houſe where we had fixed. Mr. Le Breton the el- 


der carried this unfortunate refugee to the Exchange, and 


recommended him without ceremony, and without humil- 
lation, to a commercial agent, who ſimply aſked of the 
young Frenchman a ſpecimen of his hand writing ; he 
then took down his name and addreſs in his pocket book, 
and deſired him to return next day to the ſame place at 
the ſame hour. I did not fail to obſerve the aſſignation 
in company with him and Mr. Le Breton. The agent ap- 
peared, and preſented my compatriot with a lift of ſeven 
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or eight 1 of clerk, in different counting houſes, 
ſome of which were worth better than thirty guineas a 
year, beſide board and lodging; others, about ſixty pounds 
without board. - He was, accordingly, ſettled at once, 
without farther ſolicitation. I aſked the elder Mr. L. 
Breton whence came the active vigilance of this agent 
in favour of a ſtranger, and one entirely unknown to him: 
He replied : © It is his trade; he receives, as an acknowl- 
* edgment, one month's ſalary of the perſon for whom 


* he provides. Do not be ſurpriſed at this,” added he, 


* every thing here is turned to a commercial account, 
from an odd old ſhoe up to a ſquadron of ſhips.” 

We muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled, however, 
by the illuſions of a prodigious commerce; and here it is 
that our politics have frequently miſled us. Trade and 
manufactures, we are told, introduce millions into a State; 
but the fine wools, the dye ſtuffs, the gold and ſilver, and 
the other preparatives imported from foreign countries, 


are tributes which muſt be paid back. The people would 


not have manufactured the leſs of the wools of the coun- 


try on their own account; and if its cloths had been of 


the loweſt quality, they would have been, at leaſt, con- 
verted to their uſe. The unlimited commerce of. a coun- 


try is adapted only to a people poſſeſſing an ungracious 


and contracted territory, ſuch as the Dutch; they export, 
not their own ſuperfluity, but that of other nations; and 
they run no riſk of wanting neceſſaries, an evil which 
frequently befals many territorial powers. What does 
it avail a people to clothe all Europe with their woollens, 
if they themſelves go naked; to collect the beſt wines 
in the World, if they drink boiling but water; and to 
export the fineſt of flour, if they eat only bread made of 
bran ? Examples of ſuch abuſes might eaſily be adduced 
from Poland, from Spain and from other countries, which 
paſs for the moſt regularly governed. 

It is in agriculture chiefly that France ought to look 
tor the principal means of ſubſiſtence for her inhabitants. 
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Beſides, agriculture is the great ſupport of morals and re- 
ligion. It renders marriages eaſy, neceſſary and happy. 

It contributes toward raiſing a numerous progeny, which 
it employs, almoſt as ſoon as they are able to crawl, in 
collecting the fruits of the earth, or in tending the flocks 
and herds; but it beſtows theſe advantages only on {mall 
landed properties. We have already ſaid, and it cannot be 
repeated too frequently, that ſmall poſſeſſions double and 
quadruple in a country both crops, and the hands which 
gather them. Great eſtates, on the contrary, in the hand 
of one man, transform a country into valt ſolitudes. They 
inſpire the wealthy farmers with. a reliſh for city pride 
and luxury, and with a diſlike of country employments. | 
Hence they place their daughters in convents, that they | | 
may be bred as ladies, and ſend their ſons to academies, | 
to prepare them for becoming advocates or abbes. They 
rob the children of the trades people of their reſources ; for 
if the inhabitants of the country are always preſſing toward "414 
an eſtabliſhment in town, thoſe of the great towns never 
look toward the plains, becauſe they are — by tal- 
lages and impoſts. 

Great landed properties expoſe the State to another 
dangerous inconvenience, to which 1 do not believe that 
much attention has hitherto been paid. The lands thus 
cultivated lie in fallow one year, at leaſt, in three, and, in 
many caſes, once every other year. It muſt happen, ac- 
cordingly, as in every thing left to chance, that ſome- 
times great quantities of ſuch land lie fallow at once, and 
at other times very little. In thoſe years, undoubtedly, | 
when the greateſt part of thoſe lands is lying fallow, much 
leſs corn muſt be reaped, over the kingdom at large, than i 
in other years. This ſource of diſtreſs, which has never, j 
as far as I know, as yet engaged the attention of Govern- ] h 
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ment, is one of the cauſes of that dearth, or unforeſeen 
ſcarcity of grain, which, from time to time, fall heavy not 
en France only, but on the different Nations of Europe. Bil 
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Nature has parcelled out the adminiſtration of agricul. 
ture between Man and herſelf. To herſelf ſhe has reſerv. 
ed the management of the winds, the rain, the Sun, the 
expanſion of the plants; and-ſhe is wonderfully exact in 
adapting the elements conformably to the ſeaſons : But 
ſhe has left to Man, the adaptation of vegetables, of ſoils, 
the proportions which their culture ought to have to the 


focieties to be maintained by them, and all the other cares 


and occupations which their preſervation, their diſtribu. 
tion and their police demand. 1 conſider this remark as 
of ſufſicient importance to evince the neceſſity of appoint- 
ing a particular Miniſter of agriculture.“ If it ſhould be 
found impoſſible for him to prevent chance combinations 
in the lands which might be in fallow all at once, he would 
have it, at leaſt, in his power to prohibit the tranſporta- 
tion of the grain of the country, in thoſe years when the 
greateſt part of the land was in full crop, for it is clear, 
almoſt to a demonſtration, that the following year, the 
general produce will be ſo much leſs, as a conſiderable 
proportion of the lands will then, of courſe, be in fal- 
low. 

Small hows are not. ſubjefted to ſuch viciſſitudes; 
they are every year productive, and almoſt at all ſeaſons. 
Compare, as I have already ſuggeſted, the quantity of 
fruits, of roots, of pot herbs, of graſs and of grain an- 
nually reaped, and without intermiſſion, on a track of 
ground in the vicinity of Paris, called the Pre Saint Ger- 


There are many other reaſons which militate in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Miniſter of Agriculture, The watering canals abſorbed by the 
luxury of the great Lords, or by the commerce of the great Towns ; the 
puddles and layftalls which poiſon the villages, and feed perpetual focuſſes of 
epidemic diſeaſe; the ſafety of the great roads, and the regulation of 0 
inns upon them; the militia draughts and impoſts of the peaſantry ; ti 
injuſtice to which they are in many caſes ſubjected, without daring fo 0 


4 
9 


as to complain, theſe would preſent to him a multitude of uſeful eſtabliſh» 


ments which might be made, or of abuſes which might be corrected. 1 


am aware that moſt of theſe functions are apportioned into divers depart- 
ments; but it is impoſſible they ſhould harmonize, and effectually eoope- 
rate, till the re ſponſibility attaches to a ſingle individual. 
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vais, the extent of which is but moderate, ſituated beſides 
on a declivity, and expoſed to the North, with the pro- 
ductions of an equal portion of ground, taken in the plains 
of the neighbourhood, and managed on the great ſcale of 
agriculture ; and you will be ſenſible of a prodigious dif- 
ference, There is, likewiſe, a difference equally ſtri king 
in the number, and in the moral character of the labour- 
ing poor who cultivate them. I have heard a reſpectable 


Eccleſiaſtic declare, that the former claſs went regularly 


to confeſſion once a month, and that frequently their con- 
feſſions contained nothing which called for abſolution. 

I ſay nothing of the endleſs variety of delight which re- 
ſults from their labours ; from their beds of pinks, of vi- 
olets, of lark's heel; their fields of corn, of peaſe, of 
pulſe ; their edgings of lilach, of vines, by which the 
ſmall poſſeſſions are ſubdivided : Their ſtripes of mead- 
ow ground diſplaying, alternately, opening glades, clumps 
of willows and poplars diſcovering through their moving 
umbrage, at the diſtance of ſeveral leagues, either the 
mountains melting away into the Horizon, or unknown 
caſtles, or the village ſpires in the plain, whoſe rural 
chimes, from time to time, catch the ear. Here and there 
you fall in with a fountain of limpid water, the ſource of 
which 1s covered with an arch encloſed, on every fide, 
with large ſlabs of ſtone, which give it the appearance of 
an antique monument. I have, ſometimes, read the fol- 
lowing innocent inſcriptions traced on the ſtones with a 
bit of charcoal : 


CoLIN and COLETTE, this 8th of March. 
ANTOINETTE and SEBASTIAN, thts 6th of May. 


And I have been infinitely more delighted with ſuch in- 
(criptions than with thoſe of the Academy of Sciences. 
When the families which cultivate this enchanted ſpot 
are ſcattered about, parents and children, through its glens, 
and along its ridges, while the ear is ſtruck with the diſ- 
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tant voice of a country laſs ſinging unperceived, or white 
the eye is caught by the figure of a luſty young fwain, 
mounted on an apple tree, with his baſket and ladder, 
looking this way and that way, and liſtening to the ſong, 
like another Vertumnus, Where is the park with its ſtat- 
ues, its marbles, and its bronzes, once to be compared 
with it ? | i 

O ye rich] who wiſh to encompaſs yourſelves with E- 
hy ſian ſcenery, let your park walls encloſe villages bleſt 
with rural felicity. What deſerted tracks of land, over 
the whole kingdom, might preſent the ſame ſpectacle! I 
have ſeen Brittany, and other provinces, covered, as far 
the eye could reach, with heath, and where nothing grew 
but a ſpecies of prickly furze, black and yellowiſh. Our 
agricultural companies, which there, to no purpoſe, em- 
ploy their large ploughs of new conſtruction, have pro- 
nounced thoſe regions to be ſmitten with perpetual ſterili- 
ty; but theſe heaths diſcover, by the ancient diviſions of 
the fields, and by the ruins of old huts and fences, that 
they have been formerly in a ſtate of cultivation. They 
are, at this day, ſurrounded by farms in a thriving condi— 


tion, on the ſelf ſame foil. How many others would be 


fill more fruitful, ſuch as thoſe of Bordeaux, which are 
covered over With great pines ! A ſoil which produces a 
tall tree, is, ſurely, capable of bearing an'ear of corn. 

In ſpeaking of the vegetable order, we have indicated 
the means of diſtinguiſhing the natural analogies of plants, 
with each latitude and each foil. There is actually no 
ſoil whatever, were it mere ſand, or mud, on which, 
through a particular kindneſs of Providence, ſome one or 
other of our domeſtic plants may not thrive. But the 
firſt ſtep to be taken, 1s to reſow the woods, which for- 
merly ſheltered thoſe places, now expoſed to the action 
of the winds, whereby the germ of every ſmaller plant 1s 
cankered as it ſhoots. Theſe means, however, and many 
others of a ſimilar nature, belong not to the juriſdiction of 
inſatiable companies, with their delineations on the great 
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ſcale, neither are they conſiſtent with provincial impoſts 
and oppreſſion; they depend on the local and patient aſ- 
ſiduity of families enjoying liberty, poſſeſſing property 
which they can call their own, not ſubjected to petty ty- 


rants, but holding immediately of the Sovereign. By 


ſuch patriotic means as theſe, the Dutch have forced oaks 
to grow at Schevelling, a village in the neighbourhood of 
the Hague, in pure ſea ſand, of which I have had the evi- 
dence from my own eyes. I repeat an aſſertion already 
hazarded : It is not on the face of vaſt domains, but into 
the baſket of the vintager, and the apron of the reaper, 
that GoD pours down from Heaven the precious fruits of 
the Earth. 

Theſe extenſive diſtricts of land in the kingdom, lying 
totally uſeleſs, have attratted the attention of ſordid cu- 
pidity ; but there 1s a ſtill greater quantity which has el- 
caped it, from the impoſſibility of forming ſuch tracks in- 
to marquiſates or ſeigniories; and becaule, too, the great 
plough is not at all applicable to them. Theſe are, a- 
mong others, the ſtripes by the highway fide, which are 
innumerable. Our great roads are, I admit, for the moſt 
part rendered produttive, being ſkirted with elms. The 
elm is undoubtedly a very uſeful tree: Its wood is prop- 


er for cartwright's work. But we have a tree which is 


tar preferable to it, becauſe its wood is never attacked by 
the inſect; it is excellent for wainſcotting, and it pro- 
duces ee of very nutrimental food : It is the 
cheſtnut tree I mean. A judgment may be formed of the 


duration and of the beauty of its wood, from the ancient. 


wainſcotting of the market St. 8 before it was 
burnt down. The joiſts were of a prodigious length and 
thickneſs, and Perfect ſound, though more than four 
hundred years old. The durable quality of this wood 
may ſtill be aſcertained, by examining the wainſcotting of 
the ancient caſtle of Marcouſſi, built in the time of Charles 
VI, about five leagues from Paris. We have, of late, en- 
tirely neglected this valuable tree, which is now allowed 
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to grow only as coppice wood in our foreſts. Its port, 
however, is very majeſtic, its foliage beautiful, and it 
bears ſuch a quantity of fruit, in tiers multiplied one atop 
of the other, that no ſpot, of the ſame extent, ſown with 
corn, could produce a crop of ſubſiſtence ſo plentiful.” 

It muſt be admitted, as we have ſeen, in diſcuſſing the 
characters of vegetables, that this tree takes pleaſure only 
in dry and elevated ſituations ; but we have another, a- 
dapted to the valleys and bnimid places, of not much infe. 
rior utility, whether weattend to the wood or to the fruit, 
and whoſe port is equally majeſtic ; It is the walnut tree. 
Theſe beautiful trees would magnificently decorate our 
great roads. With them might, likewiſe, be intermixed 
other trees, peculiar to each diſtrict. They would an- 
nounce to travellers the various provinces of the kingdom: 
The vine, Burgundy ; the apple tree, Normandy ; the 
mulberry tree, Dauphiny ; the olive tree, Provence. 
Their ſtems loaded with produce, would determine much 
better than ſtakes furniſhed with iron collars, and than 
the tremendous gibbets of criminal juſtice, the limits of 
each province, and the gently diverſified ſeigniories of Na. 

ture. 

It may be objected, that the crops would be gathered by 
. ; but they hardly ever touch the grapes in the 
vineyards which ſometimes ſkirt the highway. Beſides, 
if they were to pick the fruit, What great harm would be 
done? When the King of Pruſſia ordered the ſides of 
many of the great roads through Pomerania to be planted 
with fruit trees, it was inſinuated to him that the fruit 
would be ſtolen: The people, replied he, at leaſt, 
* will profit by it.” Our croſs roads preſent, perhaps, 
ſill more loſt ground than the great highways. If it is 
conſidered, that by means of them the communication is 
kept up between the ſmaller cities, towns, villages, ham- 
lets, abbeys, caſtles, and even ſingle country houſes ; that 
hovers! of them iſſue in the ſame place, and that every one 

muſt have, at leaſt, the breadth of a chariot; we ſhall find 
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tke Whole ſpace which they occupy to be of incredible 
magnitude. It would be proper to begin with applying 
the line to them; for moſt of them proceed in a ſerpen- 
tine direction, which, in many caſes, adds a full third to 


their length, beyond what 1s neceſſary. I acknowledge, 


at the ſame time, that theſe ſinuoſities are highly agreea- 
ble, eſpecially along the declivity of a hill, over the ridge 
of a mountain, in rural ſituations, or through the midſt of 
foreſts. But they might be rendered ſuſceptible of anoth- 
er kind of beauty, by ſ{kirting them with fruit trees, which 
do not riſe to a great height, and which, flying off in per- 
ſpective, would give a greater apparent extenſion to the 
landſcape. Thele trees would likewiſe afford a ſhade to 
travellers. The huſbandmen, I know, allege, that the 
ſhade, fo grateful to paſſengers, is injurious to their ſtand- 
ing corn. They are undoubtedly in the right, as to ſev- 
eral ſorts of grain ; but there are ſome which thrive bet- 
ter in places ſomewhat ſhaded than any where elſe, as 
may be ſeen in the Pre Saint Cervais. Beſides, the farm- 
er would be amply indemnified by the wood of the fruit 
trees, and by the crops of fruit. The intereſts even of 
the huſbandman and of the traveller, might farther be 
rendered compatible, by planting only the roads which go 
from North to South, and the South ſide of thoſe which 
run Eaſt and Welt, fo that the ſhade of their trees ſhould 
ſcarcely fall on the arable lands. 

It would be moreover, neceſſary, in order to increaſe 
the national ſubſiſtence, to reſtore to the plough great 
quantities of land now in paſture. There is hardly ſuch 
a thing as a meadow in all China, a country ſo extremely 
populous. The Chineſe ſow every where corn and rice, 
and feed their cattle with the ſtraw. They ſay it is better 


that the beaſts ſhould live with Man than Man with the 


beaſts. Their cattle are not the leſs fat for this. The 
German horſes, the moſt vigorous of animals, feed entire- 
ly on ſtraw cut ſhort, with a ſmall mixture of barley or 
eats, Our farmers are every day adopting practices the 
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direct contrary of this economy. - They turn, as I have 


obſerved in many provinces, a great deal of land which 


formerly produced corn, into ſmall graſs farms, to ſave the 
expenſe of cultivation, and eſpecially to eſcape the tithe, 
which their clergy do not receive from paſture lands. I 
have ſeen, in Lower Normandy, immenſe quantities of 
land, thus forced out of their natural ſtate, greatly to the 
public detriment. The following anecdote was told me, 
on my taking notice of an ancient track of cornland, 
which had undergone a metamorphoſis of this fort. The 
rector, vexed at loſing part of his revenue, without having 
it in his power to complain, ſaid to the owner of the land, 
by way of advice: Maſter Peter, in my opinion, if you 
Would remove the ſtones from that ground, dung it 
* well, plough it thoroughly, and ſow it with corn, you 
* might ſtill raiſe very excellent crops.” The farmer an 
arch, ſhrewd fellow, perceiving the drift of his tithing 
man, replied : * You are in the right, good Mr. Rector; 
„ if you will take the ground, and do all this to it, I ſhall 
* aſk no more of you than the tithe of the crop. 

Our agriculture will never attain all the activity of 
which it is ſuſceptible, unleſs it is reſtored to its native 
dignity. Means ought, therefore, to be employed to in- 
duce a multitude of eaſy and idle burghers, who vegetate 
in our {mall cities, to go and live in the country. In or- 
der to determine them to this, huſbandmen ought to be ex- 
empted from the humiliating impoſitions of tallage, of 
ſeigniorial exactions, and even of thoſe of the militia ſer- 
vice to which they are at preſent ſubjected. The ſtate 
muſt undoubtedly be ſerved, when neceſſity requires; 
but, Wherefore affix charatters of humiliation to the ſer- 
vices which ſhe impoſes ? Why not accept a commutation 
in money ? It would require a great deal, our Politicians 
tell us. Yes, undoubtedly. But do not our Burgeſs, 
likewiſe, pay many impoſts in our towns, in lieu of thoſe 
very ſervices ? Beſides, the more inhabitants that there 
are ſcattered over the country, the lighter will fall the 
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burthen on thoſe who are aſſeſſable. A man properly 


brought up would much rather be touched in his 1 
than ſuffer in his ſelf love. 

By what fatal contradiction have we ſubjected the great- 
eſt part of the lands of France to ſoccage tenures, while 
we have ennobled thoſe of the New World ? The ſame 
huſbandman who, in France, muſt pay tallage, and go, 
with the pick axe 1n his hand, to labour on the high road, 
may introduce his children into the King's Houſehold, 
provided he is an inhabitant of one of the Weſtindia I- 
flands. This injudicious diſpenſation of nobility has 
proved no leſs fatal to thoſe foreign poſſeſſions, into which 
it has introduced ſlavery, than to the lands of the Mother 
Country, the labourers of which it has drained of many 
of their reſources. Nature invited, into the wilderneſſes 
of America, the overflowings of the European Nations : 
She had there diſpoſed every thing, with an attention tru- 
ly maternal to indemnify the Europeans for the loſs of 
their country. There is no neceſſity, in thoſe regions, 
for a man to ſcorch himſelf in the Sun, while he reaps 
his grain, nor to be benumbed with cold in tending his 
flocks as they feed, nor to cleave the ſtubborn earth with the 
clumſy plough, to make it produce aliment for him, nor 
to rake into its bowels to extract from thence iron, ſtone, 
clay, and the firſt materials of his houſe and furniture. 
Kind Nature has there placed on trees, in the ſhade, and 
within the reach of the hand, all that 1s neceſſary _ a- 
greeable to human life. She has there depoſited milk and 
butter in the nuts of the cocoa tree; perfumed creams in 
the apples of the alte; table 1 and proviſion in the 
"argy ſattiny leaves, and in the delicious figs of the bana- 

; loaves ready for the fire in the potatoes, and the roots 
of the manioc ; down finer than the wool of the fleecy 
ſheep in the ſhell of the cotton plant ; diſhes of every 
form in the gourds of the calabbaſſe. She had there con- 
trived habitations, impenetrable by the rain and by the 
rays of the Sun, under the thick branches of the Indian 
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fig tree, whieh, riſing toward Heaven, and afterwards de- 


ſcending down to the ground where they take root, form, 
by their continued arcades, palaces of verdure. She had 


ſcattered about, for the purpoſes at once of delight and 
of commerce, along the rivers, in the boſom of the rocks, 
and in the very bed of torrents, the maize, the ſugar cank 
the chocolate nut, the tobacco plant, with a multitude 
of other uſeful vegetables, and, from the reſemblance of 
the Latitudes of this New World to that of the different 
countries of the Old, the promiſed its future inhabitants 
to adopt, in their favour, the coffee plant, the indigo and 
the other moſt valuable vegetable productions of Africa 
and of Aſia. Wherefore has the ambition of Europe 
inundated thoſe happy climates with the tears and blood of 
the human race? Ah ! had liberty and virtue collected 
and united their firſt planters, how many charms would 
French induſtry have added to the natural fecundity of 


the ſoil, and to the happy temperature of the tropical re- 


gions |! 

No fogs or exceſſive heats are there to be dreaded ; and 
though the Sun paſſes twice a year over their Zenith, he 
every day brings with him, as he riſes above the Horizon, 


along the ſurface of the Sea, a cooling breeze, which all 


day long refreſhes the meuntains, the foreſts and the val- 

leys. What delicious retreats might our poor ſoldiers, 
and poſſeſſionleſs peaſants, find, in thoſe fortunate 
iſlands! What expenſe in garriſons might there have been 
ſpared ! What petty ſeigniories might there have become 
the recompenſe either of gallant officers, or of virtuous 
citizens ! What nurſeries of excellent ſeamen might be 
formed by the turtle fiſhery, fo abundant on the ſhallows 
ſurrounding the iſlands, or by the ſtill more extenſive 
and profitable cod fiſhery of the banks of Newfoundland ! 
It would not have coſt Europe much more than the ex- 

penſe of the ſettlement of the firſt families. With what 
facility might they have been ſucceſſively extended to the 
moſt remote diſtances, by forming them, after the manner 


— 


aruvy xt, | Ss 
bf the Cara ibs themſelves, one after another, and at the ex- 
penſe of the community Undoubtedly, had this natural 
progreſſion been adopted, our power would at this day 


have extended to the very centre of the American Conti- 
nent, and could have bidden defiance to every attack. 


Government has been taught to believe, that the inde- 


pendence of our colonies would be a neceſſary conſequence 
of their proſperity, and the caſe of the Anglo American 
colonies has been adduced in proof of this. But theſe col- 
onies were not loſt to Great Britain becauſe ſhe had ren- 
dered them too happy; it was, on the contrary, becauſe 
ſhe oppreſſed them. Britain was, beſides, guilty of a 
great error, by introducing too great a mixture of ſtran- 
gers among her coloniſts. Fhere is, farther, a remarkable 
difference between the genius of the Engliſh and ours. 
The Engliſhman carries his country with him wherever 
he goes : If he is making a fortune abroad, he embelliſhes 
his habitation in the place where he has ſettled, introduces 


the manufactures of his own Nation into it, there he lives 


and there he dies; or, if he returns to his country, he fix 
es his reſidence near the place of his birth. The French- 
man does not feel in the ſame manner: All thoſe whom 
have ſeen in the Weſt Indies, always conſider themſelves 
as ſtrangers there. During a twenty years reſidence in 
one habitation, they will not plant a ſingle tree before the 
door of the houſe, for the benefit of enjoying its ſhade 
to hear them talk, they are all on the wing to depart, next 
year at fartheſt, If they actually happen to acquire a 
fortune; away they go, nay, frequently, without having 
made any thing, and, on their return home, ſettle, not in 
their native province or village, but at Paris. 
This is not the place to unfold the cauſe ot that national 


averſion to the place of birth, and of that predilection in 


favour of the Capital; it is an effect of ſeveral moral 

cauſes, and, among others, of education. Be it as it may, 

this turn of mind is alone ſufficient to prevent forever the 

independence of our colonies. The enormous expenſe of 
VOL, 11. M m m- 
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preſerving them, and the facility with which they are caps 
tured, ought to have cured us of this prejudice. They are 
all in ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, that if their commerce 
with the Metropolis were to be interrupted but for a few 
years, they would preſently be diſtreſſed for want of ma- 
ny articles eſſentially neceſſary. It is even ſingularly re- 
markable, that they do not manufacture there a ſingle pro- 
duction of the country. They raiſe cotton of the very 
fineſt quality, but make no cloth of it as in Europe ; they 
do not ſo much as practiſe the art of ſpinning it, as the 
Savages do; nor do they, like them, turn to any account 
the threads of hitte, of thoſe of the banana, or of the leaves 
of the palmiſt. The cocoa tree, which is a treaſure to the 
Zaſt Indies, comes to great perfection in our iſlands, and 
ſcarcely any uſe is made of the fruit, or of the threaden 
huſk that covers it. They cultivate indigo, but employ 
it in no proceſs whatever of dying. Sugar, then, is the 
only article of produce which is there purſued through 
the ſeveral neceſſary proceſſes, becauſe it cannot be turn- 
ed to commercial account till it is manufactured; and, 
after all, it muſt be refined in Europe, before it attains a a 
ſtate of full perfection. | | 
We have had, it muſt be admitted, ſome ſeditious 
_ anſurrections in our Colonies ; but theſe have been much 
more frequent in their ſtate of weakneſs than in that of 
their opulence. It is the injudicious choice of the perſons 
ſent thither, which has, at all times, rendered them the 
teat of diſcord, How could it be expected that citizens, 
who had diſturbed the tranquillity of a long eſtabliſhed 
Rate of Society, ſhould concur in promoting the peace 
and proſperity of a riſing community ? The Greeks and 
Romans employed the flower of their youth, and their 
moſt virtuous citizens, in the plantation of their colomies : 
And they became themſelves kingdoms and empires. Far 
different is the caſe with us : Bachelor ſoldiers, ſeamen, 
gownmen and of every rank; officers of the higher or- 
ders, ſo numerous and ſo uſeleſs, have filled ours with the 
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paſſions of Europe, with a rage for faſhion, with unprofit- 
able luxury, with corruptive maxims and licentious man- 
ners. Nothing of this kind was to be apprehended from 
our undebauched peaſantry. Bodily labour ſoothes to 
reſt the ſolicitudes of the mind; fixes its natural reſtleſſ. 
neſs; and promotes among the people health, patriotiſm, 
religion and happineſs. But admitting that, in proceſs of 
time, theſe Colonies ſhould be ſeparated from France: 
Did Greece waſte herſelf in tears, when her flouriſhing 
Colonies carried her laws and her renown over the coaſts 
of Aſia, and along the ſhores of the Euxine Sea, and of 
the Mediterranean? Did ſhe take the alarm, when they 
became the ſtems out of which ſprung powerful kingdoms 


and illuſtrious republics ? Becauſe they ſeparated from 


her, were they transformed into her enemies ; and was ſhe 
not, on the contrary, frequently protefied by them ? 
What harm would have enſued, had ſhoots from the tree 
of France borne lilies in America, and ſhaded the New 
World with their majeſtic branches? 

Let the truth be frankly acknowledged. Few men, ad- 
mitted to the councils of Princes, take a lively intereſt in 
the felicity of Mankind. When ſight of this great object 
is loſt, national proſperity and the glory of the Sovereign, 
quickly diſappear. . Our Politicians, by keeping the Col- 
onies in a perpetual ſtate of dependance, of agitation and 
penury, have diſcovered ignorance of the nature of Man, 
who attaches himſelf to the place which he inhabits, only 
by the ties of the felicity which he enjoys. By introduc. 
ing into them the ſlavery of the Negroes, they have form- 
ed a connexion between them and Africa, and have brok- 
en aſunder that which ought to have united them to their 
poor fellow citizens. They have, farther, diſcovered ig- 
norance of the European character, which 18 continually 
apprehenſive, under a warm climate, of ſeeing its blood 
degraded, like that of its ſlaves; and which ſighs inceſ- 
fantly after new alliances with its compatriots, for keep- 
ing up, in the veins of thoſe little ones, the circulation og. 
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| the clear ad hvely colour of the European blood, and 


the ſentiments of country, ſtill more intereſting. By giv. 
ing them perpetually new civil and military rulers, mag. 
iſtrates entire ſtrangers to them, who keep them under a 
ſevere yoke; men, in a word, eager to accumulate a for- 


tune, they have betrayed ignorance of the French char. 


after, which had no need of ſuch barriers to reſtrain it to 
the love of country, ſeeing it is univerſally regretting its 
productions, its honours, nay, its very diſorders. They 
have, accordingly, ſucceeded, neither in forming coloniſts 
for America, nor patriots for France; and they have miſ- 
taken, at once, the intereſts of their Nation, and of their 
Sovereigns, whom they meant to ſerve. | 

I have dwelt the longer on the ſubjett of theſe abuſes, 
that they are not yet beyond the power of remedy i in vari- 
ous reſpetts, and that there are ſtill lands in the New 
Worlds, on which a change may be attempted in the na- 
ture of our eſtabliſhments. But this is neither the time 
nor the place for unfolding the means of theſe. After 
having propoſed ſome remedies for the phyſical diſorders 
of the Nation, let us now proceed to the moral Irregular. 
ity which is the ſource of them. The principal cauſe is 
the ſpirit of diviſion which prevails between the different 
orders of the State. There are only two methods of cure; 
the firſt, to, extinguiſh the motives to diviſion ; the ſecond, 
to multiply and increaſe the motives to union. 

The greateſt part of our Writers make a boaſt of our 
national ſpirit of ſociety ; and foreigners, in reality, look 
upon it as the moſt ſociable in Europe. Foreigners are in 


the right, for the truth is, we receive and careſs them with 


ardor ; but our Writers are under a miſtake. Shall I 
venture to expoſe it ? We are thus fond of ſtrangers, be- 
cauſe we do not love our compatriots. For my own part, 
J have never met with this ſpirit of union, either in fam- 
ilies, or in aſſociations, or in natives of the ſame prov- 
ince ; I except only the inhabitants of a ſingle province, 
which I muſt not name; who, as ſoon as they are got 2 
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bttle from home expreſs the greateſt ardor of affection 
for each other. But, as all the truth muſt out, it is rather 
from antipathy to the other inhabitants of the kingdom, 
than from love to their compatriots, for, from time im- 
memorial, that province has been celebrated for inteſtine 
diviſions. In general, the real ſpirit of patriotiſm, which 
1s the firſt ſentiment of humanity, is very rare in Europe, 
and particularly among ourſelves. 

Without carrying this reaſoning any farther, let us look 
for the proofs of the fact, which are level to every capaci- 
ty. When we read certain relations of the cuſtoms and 
manners of the Nations of Aſia, we are touched with the 
ſentiment of humanity, which, among them, attratts men to 
each other, notwithſtanding the phlegmatic taciturnity 
which reigns in their aſſemblies. If, for example, an Aſiat- 
ic, on a journey, ſtops to enjoy his repaſt, his ſervants and 
camel driver collect around him, and place themſelves at 
his table. If a ſtranger happens to paſs by, he too ſits down 
with him, and after having made an inclination of the 
head to the maſter of the family, and given Gop thanks, 
he riſes, and goes on in his way, without being interro- 
gated by any one, who he is, whence he comes, or whither 
he goes. This hoſpitable practice is common to the Ar- 
menians, to the Georgians, to the Turks, to the Perſians, to 
the Siameſe, to the Blacks of Madagaſcar, and to different 


Nations of Africa and of America. In thoſe countries Man 
is ſtill dear to Man. 


At Paris, on the» contrary, if you go into the dining 


room of a Tavern, where there are a dozen tables ſpread, 
ſhould twelve perſons arrive, one after another, you ſee 
each of them take his place apart, at a ſeparate table with- 
out uttering a ſyllable. If new gueſts did not ſucceſſively 
come in, each of the firſt twelve would eat his morſel a- 
lone, like a Carthuſian monk. For ſome time, a pro- 
found ſilence prevails, till ſome thoughtleſs fellow, put 
into good humour by his dinner, and preſſed by an incli- 


nation to talk, takes upon him to ſet the converfation a 
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going. Upon this, the eyes of the whole company are 
drawn toward the orator, and he is meaſured, in a twink. 
ling, from head to foot. If he has the air of a perſon of 
conſequence, that is, rich, they give him the hearing. 
Nay, he finds perſons diſpoſed to flatter him, by confirm. 
ing his intelligence, and applauding his literary opinion, 
or his looſe maxim. But if his appearance diſplays no 
mark of extraordinary diſtinction, had he delivered ſenti- 
ments worthy of a Socrates, ſcarce has he proceeded to 
the opening of his theſis when ſome one interrupts him 
with a flat contradiction. His opponents are contradicted 
in their turn, by other wits who think proper to enter the 
liſts; then the converſation becomes general and noiſy, 
Sarcaſms, harſh names, perfidious inſinuations, groſs abuſe, 
uſually conclude the ſitting ; and each of the gueſts re- 
tires, perfectly well pleaſed with himſelf, and with a hearty 
contempt for the reſt. 

You find the ſame ſcenes ated in our coffee houſes, 
and on our public walks. Men go thither expreſsly to 
hunt for admiration, and to play the critic. It is not the 
ſpirit of Society which allures us taward each other, but 
the ſpirit of diviſion, In what is called good company 
matters are ſtill worſe managed. If you mean to be well 
received, you muſt pay for your dinner at the expenſe of 
the family with whom you ſupped the night before. Nay, 
you may think yourſelf very well off, if it coſts you only a 
few ſcandalous anecdotes ; and if, in order to be well with 
the huſband, you are not obliged to bubble him, by x mak- 
ing love to his wife! 

The original ſource of theſe diviſions is to be traced up 
to our made of education. We are taught, from earlieſt 
infancy, to preſer ourſelves to another, by continued ſug- 
geſtions to he the firſt among our ſchool companions. 
As this unprofitable emulation preſents not, to far the 
greateſt. part of the citizens, any career to be performed 
on the theatre of the World, each of them aſſumes a pref- 
erence from his province, bly birth, his rank, his figure, 
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his dreſs, nay the tutelary ſaint of His pariſh. Hence 
proceed our ſocial animoſities; and all the inſulting nick- 
names given by the Norman to the Gaſcogn, by the Par- 
iſian to the Champenois, by the man of family to the 
man of no family, by the Lawyer to the Eccleſiaſtic, by 
the Janſeniſt to the Moliniſt, and ſo on. The man aſ- 
ſerts his preeminence, eſpecially, by oppoſing his own 
good qualities to the faults of his neighbour, This 1s the 
reaſon that ſlander is ſo eaſy, ſo agreeable, and that it is, 
in general, the maſter ſpring of our converſations, 

A man of high quality one day ſaid to me, that there 
did not exiſt a man, however wretched, whom he did not 
find ſuperior to himſelf, in reſpe& of ſome advantage 


whereby he ſurpaſſes perſons of our condition, whether it 


be as to youth, health, talents, figure, or, in ſhort, ſome 
one good quality or another, whatever our ſuperiority in 
other reſpects may be. This 1s literally true; but this 
manner of viewing the members of a Society belongs to 
the province of virtue, and that is not ours: The contra- 
ry maxim being equally true, our pride lays hold of that, 
and finds a determination to it from the manners of the 
World, and from our very education, which from infan- 
cy ſuggeſts the neceſlity of this perſonal preference. 

Our public ſpectacles farther concur toward the in- 
creaſe of the ſpirit of diviſion among us. Our moſt cele- 
brated comedies uſually repreſent tutors cozened by their 
pupils, fathers by their children, huſbands by their wives, 
maſters by their ſervants. The ſhows of the populace ex- 
hibit nearly the ſame pictures; and, as if they were not 
already ſufficiently diſpoſed to irregularity, they are pre- 
ſented with ſcenes of intoxication, of lewdneſs, of robbery, 
of conſtables drubbed : Theſe inſtruct them to underval- 
ue, at once, morals and magiſtrates. Spectacles draw 
together the bodies of the citizens, and alienate their 
minds, 

Comedy, we are told, cures vice by the power of ridi- 
eule; . ridendo mores. This adage is equally falſe 


with many others, which are made the baſis of our moral: 
ity. Comedy teaches us to laugh at another, and nothing 
more. No one ſays, when the repreſentation is over, the 
portrait of this miſer has a ſtrong reſemblance of myſelf ; 
but every one, inſtantly diſcerns in it the image and like. 
neſs of his neighbour. It is long ſince Horace made this 
remark. But, on the ſuppoſition, that a man ſhould per- 


cerve himſelf in the dramatic repreſentation, I do not per. 


ceive how the reformation of vice would enſue. How 
could it be imagined, that the way for a phyſician to cure 
his patient, would be to clap a mirror before his face, and 
then laugh at him? If my vice is held up as af object of 
ridicule, the laugh, ſo far from giving me a diſguſt at it, 
plunges me in the deeper. I employ every effort to con- 


ceal it; I become a hypocrite: Without taking into the 
account, that the laugh is much more frequently levelled 


againſt virtue than againſt vice. It is not the faithleſs 
wife, or profligate ſon who are held up to ſcorn, but the 
good natured huſband, or the indulgent father. In juſtifi- 
cation of our own taſte, we refer to that of the Greeks; 
but we forget that their idle ſpeRacles directed the pub- 
lic attention to the moſt frivolous objects; that their ſtage 
frequently turned into ridicule the virtue of the moſt il- 
luſtrious citizens; and that their ſcenic exhibitions mul- 
tiplied among them the averſions and the jealouſies which 
accelerated their ruin. | | 

Not that I would repreſent laughing as a crime, or that 
I believe, with Hobbes, it muſt proceed from pride. 
Children laugh, but moſt aſſuredly not from pride. They 
laugh at ſight of a flower, at the ſound of a rattle. There 
is a laugh of joy, of ſatisfaftion, of compoſure. But ridi- 
cule differs widely from the ſmile of Nature. It 1s not, 
like this laſt, the effe& of ſome agreeable harmony in our 
ſenſations, or in our ſentiments : But it is the reſult of a 
harſh contraſt between two objects, of which the one is 
great, the other little; of which the one is powerful, and 
the other feeble, It is remarkably ſingular, that ridicule 


-- 


1s produced by the very ſame oppolitions which produce 
terror; with this difference, that, in ridicule, the mind 
makes a tranſition from an object that is formidable, to 
one that is frivolous, and, in terror, from an object that 
is frivolous to one that is formidable. The aſpic of Cle. 


_ opatra, in a baſket of fruit; the fingers of the hand which 


wrete, amidſt the madneſs of a teſtivity, the doom of 
Belſhazzar ; the ſound of the bell which announces the 
death of Clarif/a ; the foot of a ſavage imprinted, in a deſ- 
ert iſland, upon the ſand, ſcare the imagination infinitely 
more than all the horrid apparatus of battles, executions; 
maſſacres and death. Accordingly, in order to impreſs 
an awful terror, a frivolous and unimportant obje& ought 
to be firſt exhibited ; and in order to excite exceſſive 
mirth, you ought to begin with a ſolemn idea. To this 
may be farther added ſome other contraſt, ſuch as that of 
ſurpriſe, and ſome one of thoſe ſentiments which plunge 
us into infinity, ſuch as that of myſtery; in this caſe, the 
ſoul, having loſt its equilibrium, precipitates itſelf ints 
terror, or into mirth, according to the arrangement which 
has been made for it. | 


We frequently ſee theſe contrary effefts produced by 


the ſame means: For example, if the nurſe wants her 


child to laugh, ſhe ſhrowds her head in her apron; upon 
this the infant becomes ſerious : then, all at once, ſhe 
ſhews her face, and he burſts into a fit of laughter. If ſhe 
means to terrify him, which is but too frequently the caſe; 
ſhe firſt ſmiles upon the child; and he returns it : Then, 
all at once, ſhe aſſumes a ſerious air, or conceals her face; 
and the child falls a crying. 

I ſhall not ſay a word more reſpecting theſe violent op- 
poſitions; but ſhall only deduce this conſequence front 
them, that it is the moſt wretched part of Mankind which 
has the greateſt propenſity to ridicule. Terrified by po- 
litical and moral phantoms, they endeavour, firſt of all, to 
drown reſpect for them; and it is no difficult matter to 
ſucceed in this; for Nature, always at hand, to ſucconr 
YUL. 16 -  mwun | | 
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oppreſſed humanity, has blended, in moſt "TRE of human 
inſtitution, the effuſions of ridicule with thoſe of terror. 
The only thing requiſite 1s to invert the objetts of their 
compariſon. It was thus that Ariſiophanes, by his com- 
edy of The Clouds, ſubverted the religion of his country, 
Attend to the behaviour of lads at college; the preſence 
of the maſter at firſt ſets them a trembling : What con- 
trivance do they employ to familiarize themſelves to his 
idea ? They try to turn him into ridicule, an effort in 
which they commonly ſucceed to admiration. The love 
of ridicule in a people, is by no means, therefore, a proof 
of their happineſs, , but, on the contrary, of their miſery. 
This accounts for the gravity of the ancient Romans; 
they were ferious, becauſe they were happy: But their 
deſcendants, who are, at this day, very miſerable, are 
likewiſe famous for their paſquinades, and ſupply all Eu- 
rope with harlequins and buffoons. 

I do not deny that ſpectacles, ſuch as tragedies, may 
have a tendency to unite the citizens. The Greeks fre. 
quently employed them to this effect. But by adopting their 
dramas, we deviate from their intention. Their theatri- 
cal repreſentations did not exhibit the calamities of other 
Nations but thoſe which they themſelves had endured, and 
events borrowed from the Hiſtory of their own country. 
Our tragedies excite a compaſſion whoſe object is foreigh 
to us. We lament the diſtreſſes of the family of Aga- 
memnon, and we behold, without ſhedding one tear, thoſe 
who are in the depth of miſery at our very door. We 
do not ſo much as perceive their diſtreſſes, becauſe they are 
not exhibited on a ſtage. Our own heroes, nevertheleſs, 
well repreſented in the theatre, would be ſufficient to car- 
Ty the patriotiſm of the people to the very height of en- 
thuſiaſm. What crowds of ſpectators have been attract. 
ed, and what burſts of applauſe excited, by the heroiſm of 
Euſbace Saint Pierre, in the Siege of Calais | The death 
of Joan of Arc would produce effects ſtill more powerful, 

Aa man of genius had the courage to efface the ridicule | 
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which has been laviſned on that reſpectable and unfortu- 
nate young woman, to whoſe name Greece would have 
conſecrated altar upon altar. | 

I will deliver my thoughts on the ſubjett, in a few 
words, if, perhaps, it may incite ſome virtuous man to 
undertake it. I could wiſh, then, without departing from 
the truth of Hiſtory, to have her repreſented, at the mo- 
ment when ſhe is honoured with the favour of her Sove- 
reign, the acclamations of the army and at the very pinna- 
cle of glory, deliberating on her return to an obſcure 
hamlet, there to reſume the employments of a {ſimple ſhep- 
herdeſs, unnoticed and unknown. Solicited afterwards 
by Dunois, ſhe determines to brave new dangers in the 
ſervice of her country. At laſt, made priſoner in an en- 
gagement, ſhe falls into the hands of the Engliſh. Inter- 
rogated by inhuman judges, among whom are the Biſhops 
of her own Nation, the ſimplicity and innocence of her 
replies render her triumphant over the inſidious queſtions 
of her enemies. She is adjudged by them to perpetual 
impriſonment. I would have a repreſentation of the 
dungeon in which ſhe 1s doomed to paſs the remainder 
of her miſerable days, with its long ſpiracles, its iron 
grates, its maſſy arches, the wretched truckle bed provid- 
ed for her repoſe, the cruiſe of water and the black bread 
which are to ſerve her for food. I would draw from her 
_ own lips the touchingly plaintive reflections, ſuggeſted 
by her condition, on the nothingneſs of human grandeur, 
her innocent expreſſions of regret for the loſs of rural fe- 
licity: And then the gleams of hope, of being relieved by 
ner Prince, extinguiſhed by deſpair, at fight of the feartul 
abyſs which has cloſed over her head. 

I would then diſplay the ſnare laid for her, by her per- 
hdious enemies, while ſhe was aſleep, in placing by her 
fide the arms with which ſhe had combatted them. She 
perceives, on awakening, theſe monuments of her glory. 
Hurried away by the paſſion at once of a woman and of a 
hero, ſhe covers her head with the hemlet, the plume of 
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which had ſhewn. the diſpirited French army the road te 
victory; ſhe graſps with her feeble hands that ſword ſo 
formidable to the Engliſh; and, at the inſtant when the 
fentiment of her own glory 1s making her eyes to over- 
flow with tears of exultation, her daſtardly foes ſuddenly 
preſent themſelves, and unanimouſly condemn her to the 
moſt horrible of deaths. Then it is we ſhould behold a 
ſpettacle worthy the attention of Heaven itſelf, virtue 
conflicting with extreme miſery ; we ſhould hear her bit. 
ter complaints of the indifference of her Sovereign, whom 
ſhe had ſo nobly ſerved; we ſhould ſee her perturbation, 
at the idea of the horrid puniſhment prepared for her, and 
ſill more, at the apprehenſion of the calumny which is 
for ever to ſully her reputation; we ſhould hear her, a. 
midſt conflicts ſo tremendous, calling in queſtion the ex- 
iſtence of a Providence, the protector of the innocent. 
To death at laſt, however, walk out ſhe muſt. At 
that moment it is, I could wiſh to ſee all her courage re. 
| Kindled. I would have her repreſented on the funeral 
pile, where ſhe 1s going to terminate her days, looking 
down on the empty hopes with which the World amuſes 
thoſe who ſerve it; exulting at the thought of the ever- 
laſting infamy with which her death will clothe her 
enemies, and of the immortal glory which will forever 
crown the place of her birth, and even that of her execu- 
tion. I could wiſh that her laſt words, animated by Re- 
ligion, might be more ſublime than thoſe of Dido, when 
ſhe exclaims, on the fatal pile: Exoriare aliquis noſtris 
ex offvus ultor, Start up ſome dire avenger from the ſe 
bones.“ 

I could wiſh, in a word, that this ſubjeR, W d by a 
man of genius, after the manner of Shaſeſpear, * which un- 


* The compliment here ee to Shakeſpear is juſtly merited ; and how 
well he could have managed the ſtory of the Maid of Orleans, had he taken 
the incidents as St. Pierre has lated them, and written with the partiality 
of a Frenchman, may be aſcertained by the maſterly touches which he ac- 
rually has beſtowed on this diſtinguiſhed character, in his Firſt part ot. 
Heary VI. It may afford ſome amuſement, to compare the above my 
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doubtedly, he would not have failed to do, had Joan of 


Arc been an Engliſhwoman, might be wrought up into a 


| patriotic Drama; in order that this illuſtrious ſhepherdeſs 


* 


ſketch, by our Author, with the poetical painting of our own immortal 
Bard, in the Drama now mentioned. I take the liberty to tranſcribe only 
the ſcene in which the audience is prepared for her entrance, and that in 
which ſhe actually makes her appearance. For the reſt, the Reader is refers 
red to the Play itſelf, H. H. 


Enter the Bas r ARD OT ORLEans 70 the Dauru IN, ALENCON, and 
RE1GNIER. | 
| Baſt. Where's the Prince Dauphin ? I have news for him, 
Dau. Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 
Baſt. Methinks your looks are ſad, your cheer appall'd: 
Hath the Jate overthrow wrought this offence ? 
Be not diſmay'd, for ſuccour is at hand: 
A holy maid hither with me I bring, 
Which, by a viſion ſent to her from Heaven, 
Ocdained is to raiſe this tedious ſiege, 
And drive the Engliſh forth the bounds of France, 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, 
Exceeding the nine Sibyls of old Rome; 
What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can deſcry, 
Speak, ſhall I call her in? Believe my words, - 
For they are certain and infallible. 
Dau. Go, call her in : But firſt, to try her ſkill, 
Reignier, ſtand thou as Dauphin in my place: 
Queſtion her proudly, let thy looks be ſtern ; 
By this means ſhall we ſound what {kill ſhe hath, 


Enter Joan LA PUCELLE, 


Reig. Fair maid, is't thou will do theſe wondrous feats? 
Pucel, Reignier, is't thou that thinkeſt to beguile me? 
Where is the Dauphin? - Come, come from behind; 
I know thee well, though never ſeen before. 
Be not amazed, there's nothing hid from me: 5 
In private will I talk with thee apart; — 
Stand back, you Lords, and give us leave awhile, 
Reig, She takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh. 
Pucel. Dauphin, I am by birth a ſhepherd's daughter, 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 
Heaven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas'd 


To ſhine on my contewptible eſtate: - 
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may become, with us, the patroneſs of War, as Saint Cen. 
evieve is that of Peace; I would have the repreſentation 
of her tragedy reſerved for the perilous ſituations in which 
the State might happen to be involved, and then exhibit. 
ed to the people, as they diſplay, in ſimilar caſes, to the 
people of Conſtantinople, the ſtandard of Mahomet ; and 
1 have no doubt that, at ſi 55 of her innocence, of her f 


2 
* 
« 
ae” 


port of ee would emi p « War, war atk the 
„ Engliſh !''* 


Lo, whilſt I waited on my tender lambs, 
And to Sun's parching heat diſplay'd my cheeks, 
Gop's Mother deigned to appear to me; 
And in a viſion full of majeſty, 
Will'd me ta leave my baſe vocation, 
And free my country from calamity : 
Her aid ſhe promis'd, and aſſur'd ſucceſs ; 
In complete glory ſhe reveal'd herſelf ; 
And, whereas I was black and ſwart before, 
With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, 
That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. 
Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 
And I will anſwer unpremeditated : 
My courage try by combat, if thou dar'ſt, 
And thou ſhalt find that I exceed my ſex. 
Reſolve on this : Thou ſhalt be fortunate 
It thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 
——ů—ů— . — 
Aſſign'd I am to be the Engliſh ſcourge. 
This night the ſiege aſſuredly 111 raiſe: 
Expect Saint Martin's Summer, halcyon days, 
Since I have enter*d thus into theſe wars. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaſes to enlarge itſelf, 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought, 
With Henry" s death, the Engliſh circle ends; 
Diſperſed are the glories it included, 
Now am I like that proud inſulting ſhip, 
Which Czfar and his fortune bare at once. 


* Gop forbid I ſhould mean to rouſe a ſpirit of animoſity in our people 
aga:oſt the Engliſh, now ſo worthy of all our eſteem. But as their Writers, 
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Such means as theſe, though more powerful than 
draughts for the militia, and than either preſſing or trick- 
ing men into the ſervice, are ſtill inſufficient to form real 
citizens. We are accuſtomed by them to love virtue and 
our country, only when our heroes are applauded on the 
theatre. Hence it comes to paſs, that the greateſt part 
even of perſons of the better ſort, are incapable of appraiſ- 
ing an action, till they ſee it detailed in ſome journal, or 
moulded into a drama. They do not form a judgment of 
it after their own heart, but after the opinion of another ; 
not as it is in reality, and in its own place, but as clothed 
with imagery, and fitted to a frame. They delight in he- 
roes when they are applauded, powdered and perfumed ; 
but were they to meet with one pouring out his blood in 
ſome obſcure corner, and periſhing in unmerited igno- 
miny, they would not acknowledge him to be a hero. 
Every one would wiſh to be the Alexander of the opera, 
but no one the Alexander in the city of the Mallians.* 

Patriotiſm ought not to be made too frequently the 
ſubje& of ſcenic repreſentation. A heroiſm ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to exiſt, which braves death, but which 1s never 
talked of. In order, therefore, to replace the people, in 
this reſpect, in the road of Nature and Virtue, they ſhould 
be made to ſerve as a ſpectacle to themſelves. They 
ought to be preſented with realities, and not fiftions ; 
with ſoldiers, and not comedians ; and if it be :mpoſi. 
ble to exhibit to them the terrible ſpectacle of a real en- 
gagement, let them ſce, at leaſt, a repreſentation of the e- 
volutions and the viciſſitudes of one, in military feſtivals. 

The foldiery ought to be united more intimately with 
the Nation, and their condition rendered more happy. 


and even their Government, have, in more inſtances than one, deſcended to 
exhibit odious repreſentations of us, on their ſtage, I was willing to ſhew 
them, how eaſily we could make repriſals. Rather, may the genius of Fen- 
elon, which they prize ſo highly, that one of their moſt amiable fine writers, 
org Littleton, exalts it above that of Plato, one day unite our hearts and 
MCs! 


* Sce Plutarch's Life of Alexander. 
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They are but too frequently the ſubje&s of contentior in 
the provinces through which they paſs. The ſpirit of 
corps animates them to ſuch a degree, that when two 
regiments happen to meet in the ſame city, an infinite 
number of duels is generally the conſequence. Such fe- 
rocious animoſities are entirely unknown in Pruſſian and 
Ruſſian regiments, which I conſider as, in many reſpeRs, 
the beſt troops in Europe. The King of Pruſſia has con- 
trived to inſpire his ſoldiers, not with the ſpirit of corps, 
which divides them, but with the ſpirit of country which 
unites them. This he has been enabled to accompliſh, 

. by conferring on them moſt of the civil employments in 
his kingdom, as the recompenſe of military ſervices. 
Such are the political ties by which he attaches them to 
their country. The Ruſſians employ only one, but it is 
fill more powerful; I mean Religion. A Ruſſian ſol- 
dier believes, that to ſerve his Sovereign is to ſerve Gop. 
He marches into the field of battle, like a neophyte to 
martyrdom, in the full perſuaſion, that, if he falls in it, he 
goes directly to paradiſe. 

I have herd M. de Villebors, Grand Maſter of the Rul. 
ſian artillery, relate, that the ſoldiers of his corps who ſerv- 
ed a battery, in the affair of Zornedorff, having been moſt- 
ly cut off, the few who remained ſeeing the Pruſſians ad- 
vance, with bayonets fixed, unable to make any farther re- 
ſiſtance, but determined not to fly, embraced their guns, 
and ſuffered themſelves to be all maſſacred, in order to 
preſerve inviolate the oath which they are called upon to 
take, when received into the artillery, namely, never to 
abandon their cannon. A reſiſtance ſo pertinacious ſtrip- 
ped the Pruſſians of the victory which they had gained, 
and made the King of Pruſſia acknowledge, that it was 
eaſier to kill the Ruſſians than to conquer them. This 
heroic intrepidity is the fruit of Religion. 

It would be a very difficult matter to reſtore this power 
to its proper elaſticity among the French ſoldiery, who 
are formed, in part, of the diſſolute youth of our great 
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Wwns. The Ruſſian and Pruſſian ſoldiers are draughted 
from the claſs of the peaſantry, and value themſelves 
upon their condition. With-us, on the contrary, a pea- 
fant is terrified leſt his ſon ſhould be ob! iged to go for a ſold- 
ier. Adminiſtration, on its part, contributes toward the in- 
creaſe of this apprehenſion. If there be a ſingle blackguard 
in a village, the deputy takes care that the black ball ſhall 
fall upon him, as if a regiment were a galley for criminals. 
I once compoſed, on this ſubject, a memorial which 
ſuggeſted propoſals of a remedy for theſe diſorders, and 
for the prevention of deſertion among our ſoldiers ; but, 
like many other things of the ſame ſort, it came to noth- 
ing. The principal means of reform which 1 propoſed, 
were a -melioration of the condition of the ſoldiery, as in 
Pruſſia, by holding up the proſpect of civil employments, 
which, with us, are infinite in number; and, in order to 
prevent the irregularities into which they are thrown by 
a life of celibacy, I propoſed to grant them permiſſion to 
marry, as moſt of the Ruſſian and Pruſſian ſoldiers do.* 
This method, ſo much adapted to the reformation of man- 
ners would farther contribute toward conciliating our 
provinces to each other, by the marriages which regiments 
would contract, in their continual progreſs from place to 
place. They would ſtrengthen the bands of national affec- 
ion from North to South; and our peaſantry would ceale 


i 1 could likewiſe wiſh that the wives of ale might be permitted to 
go to ſea with their huſbands; they would prevent, on ſhip board, more 
than one ſpecies of irregularity, Beſides, they might be uſefully engaged in 
3 variety of employments ſuitable to their ſex, ſuch as dreſſing the victuals, 
waſhing the linen, mending the ſails, and the like. . . . They might, in many 
:aſes, cooperate in the labours of the ſhip's crew, They are much leſs liable 
o be affected by the ſcurvy, and by various other diſorders, than men are. 

The project of embarking women will, no doubt, appear extravagant to 
perſons who do not know that there are, at leaſt, ten thouſand women who 
navigate the coaſting veſſels of Holland; who aſſiſt, on deck, in working 
the ſhip, and manage the helm as dextrouſly as any man. A handſome 
woman would, undoubtedly, prove the occaſion of much miſchief on board 
a French ſhip; but women, ſuch as I have been deſcribing, hardy and la- 
dorious, are exceedingly proper, on the contrary, to prevent, or remedy, 
many kinds of miſchief, which are already but too prevalent in a ſca life, 
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to be afraid of them, if they ſaw them marching through 
the country as huſbands and fathers. If the ſoldiery are 
fometimes guilty of irregularities, to our military inſtitu. 
tions the blame muſt be imputed. I have ſeen others un- 
der better diſcipline, but 1 know of none more generous. 

I was witneſs to a diſplay of humanity on their part, of 
which I doubt whether any other foldiery in Europe 
would have been capable. It was in the year 1760, in a 


detachment of our army, then in Germany, and an ene. - 


my's country, encamped hard by an ineonſiderable city, 
called Stadberg. I lodged in a miſerable village, occupi- 
ed by the head quarters. There were in the poor cottage, 
where I and two of my comrades had our lodgings, five 
or fix women, and as many children, who had taken ref- 
uge there, and who had nothing to eat, for our army had 
foraged their corn, and cut down their fruit trees. We 
gave them ſome of our proviſions ; but what we could 
{pare was a ſmall matter indeed, conſidering both their 
numbers and their neceſſities. One of them was a young 
woman big with child, who. had three or four children 
beſide. J obſerved her go out every morning, and return 
Tome hours after, with her apron full of flices of brown 
bread. She ſtrung them on packthreads, and dried them 
in the chimney like muſhrooms. I had her queſtioned 
one day by a ſervant of ours, who ſpoke German and 
French, where ſhe ſound that proviſion, and why ſhe put 
it through that proceſs. She replied, that ſhe went into 
the camp to ſolicit alms among the ſoldiers ; that each of 
them gave her a piece of his ammunition bread, and that 
ſhe dried the flices in order to preſerve them; for ſhe 
did not know where to look for a fupply after we were 
gone, the country being utterly deſolated. | 

A ſoldier's profeſſion 1s a perpetual exerciſe of virtue, 
From the neceſſity to which it conſtantly ſubjects the man, 

to ſubmit to privations innumerable, and frequently to 
expoſe his life. It has Religion, therefore, for its princi- 
pal ſupport. The Ruſſians keep up the ſpirit of it, in their 
national troops, by admitting among them not ſo much as 
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one foreign ſoldier. The King of Pruſſia, on the contrary, 
has accompliſhed the ſame purpoſe, by receiving into 

his, ſoldiers of every religion; but he obliges every one of 
them exactly to obſerve that which he has adopted. I 
have ſeen, both at Berlin and at Potſdam, every Sunday 
morning, the officers muſtering their men on the parade, 
about eleven o'clock, and then filing off with them in ſep. 
arate detachments, Calvinifts, Lutherans, Catholics, every 


one to his own church, to worſhip GoD in his own way. 


I could wiſh to have aboliſhed among us the other cauſes 
of diviſion, which lay one citizen under the temptation, 
that he may liye himſelf, to with the hurt or the death of 
another. Our politicians have multiplied, without end, 
theſe ſources of hatred, nay, have rendered the State an 
accomplice in ſuch ungracious ſentiments, by the eſtab- 
liſhment of lotteries, of tontines, and of annuities. ** So 
* many perſons,” ſay they, have died this year; the 
State has gained ſo much.“ Should a peſtilence come, 
and ſweep off one half of the people, the State would be 
wonderfully enriched! Man is nothing in their eyes; 
gold is all in all. Their art conſiſts in reforming the 
vices of Society, by violences offered to Nature: And, 


what is paſſing ſtrange, they pretend to act after her ex, 
ample. It is her intention, they gravely tell you, that 


every ſpecies of being ſhould ſubſiſt only by the ruin 
of other ſpecies, Particular evil is general good.“ 
By ſuch barbarous and erroneous maxims are Princes 
miſled. Theſe Laws have no exiſtence in Nature, ex- 


cept between ſpecies which are oppoſite and inimical. 


They exiſt not in the ſame ſpecies of animals, which live 
together in a ſtate of Society. The death of a bee, moſt 
aſſuredly, never tended to promote the proſperity of the 


hive. Much leſs ftill can the calamity and death of a 


man be of advantage to his Nation, and to. mankind, the 
perfect happineſs of which muſt conſiſt in a perfect har- 
mony between its members. We have demonſtrated in 


another place, that it 15 impoſſible the ſlighteſt evil ſhauld 
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befal a ſimple individual, without communicating the 1 im. 
preſſion of it to the whole body politic. 

Our rich people entertain no doubt that the good things 
of the lower orders will reach them, as they enjoy the 
produQions of the arts which the poor cultivate ; but 
they participate equally i in the ills which the poor ſuffer. 
Jet them take what precautions they will to ſecure them- 
ſelves. Not only do they become the victims of their 
epidemical maladies, and of their pillage, but of their 
moral opinions, which are ever in a progreſs of deprava- 
tion in the breaſts of the wretched. They ſtart up, like 
the plagues which iſſued from the box of Pandora, and, 
in defiance of armed guards, force their way through for. 
zrefles and caſtle walls, and fix their reſidence in the heart 
of tyrants. In vain Jo they dream of perſonal exemption, 
from the ills of the vulgar ; their neighbours catch the 
infection, their ſervants, their children, their wives, and 
impoſe the neceſlity of abſtinence from Fury thing, i in the 


very midſt of their enjoyments. 


But when, in a Society, particular bodies are conſtant- 
Jy converting to their own profit the diſtreſſes of others, 


they PErptune theſe very diſtreſſes, and multiply them to 


infinity. It is a fact eaſily aſcertained, that wherever ad- 
vocates and Phyſicians peculiarly abound, law ſuits and 
diſeaſes there likewiſe are found in uncommon abundance, 
Though there be among them men of the beſt diſpoſitions, 


and of the ſoundeſt intelle&t, they do not ſet their face a- 
gainſt irregularities which are beneficial to their corps. 


Theſe inconveniencies are by no means: deſperate ; I 


am able to quote inſtances to this effect, which no ſoph- 


iſtry can invalidate. On my entering into the ſervice of 


Ruſſia, the firſt month's revenue of my place was ſtopped, 
as a complete indemnification for the expenſe attending 


the treatment of every kind of malady with which I might 
be attacked ; and this included, together with myſelf, my 
ſervants and my family, if I ſhould happen to marry ; and 
extended to every poſſible expenſe of Phyſician, Surgeoy 


1 and N 5 here was larther e for the lame 
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bie a ſmall ſum amounting to one, or one and a half, 


per cent. of my appointments: This was to have been 


paid annually ; and every ſtep higher I might have riſen, 
I was to have given an additional month's pay of that ſu- 
perior rank, This is the complete amount of the tax upon 
officers, in conſideration of which they and their families 
are entitled to every kind of medical advice and aſſiſt- 
ance, under whateyer indiſpoſition. 

The Phyſicians and Surgeons of every corps have, at 
the ſame time, a ſufficiently ample revenue ariſing from 
theſe payments. I recolle&t that the Phyſician of the 
corps in which I ſerved, had an annual income of a thoul- 
and roubles, or five thouſand liyers (about two hundred 
guineas) and little or nothing to do for it; for, as our 
maladies brought him nothing, they were of very ſhort 
duration. As to the ſoldiers, if my recollettion is accu- 
rate, they are medically treated, without any defalcation 
of their pay. The grand Diſpenſary belongs to the Em- 
peror. It is in the city of Moſcow, and conſiſts of a mag- 
nificent pile of building. The medicines are depoſited in 
vaſes of porcelain, and are always of the very beſt quality. 
They are thence diſtributed over the reſt of the Empire, 
at a moderate price, and the profit goes to the Crown. 
There is not the ſlighteſt ground to apprehend impoſition 
in the conduct of this buſineſs. The perſons employed, in 
the preparation and diſtribution, are men of ability, who 
have no kind of intereſt in adulterating them, and who, as 
they riſe in a regular progreſſion of rank and ſalary, are 


actuated with no emulation but that of diſcharging their. 


9 with l 


* The inſatiable thirſt of gold and luxury might be allayed in the great- 
eſt part of our citizens, by preſenting them with a great number of theſe 
political perſpectives. They conſtitute the charm of petty conditions, by 
diſplaying to them the attractions of infinity, the ſentiment of which, as we 
have ſeen, is ſo natural to the heart of Man. It is by means of cheſe, 
that mechanics and ſmall ſhopkeepers are much more powerfully attached, 
by moderate profits, to their contracted ſpheres, enlivened by hope, than 
che rich and great are to lofty ſituations, the term of which is before them, 
oy procels) which Os! in the head of the little, 18 ſometking in to 
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The example of Peter the Great challenges i imitation ; 
and the order which he has eſtabliſhed among his troops, 
with reſpe& to Phyſicians and Apothecaries, might be ex. 
tended all over the kingdom, not only in the line of the 
medical profeſſion, though even this would bring an im- 
menſe increaſe of revenue-to the State, but might alſo be 
uſefully applied to the profeſſion of the Law. It is great. 
ly to be wiſhed that Attorneys, Advocates and Judges, 
were paid by the State, and ſcattered over the whole king. 
dom, not for the purpoſe of arguing cauſes, but of ſettling 
them by reference. Theſe arrangements might be extended 
to all deſcriptions of profeſſion, which ſubſiſt on the diſtreſs 
of the Public: Then the whole body of the citizens, finding 
their repoſe and their fortune in the happineſs of the State, 
would exert themſelves, to the uttermoſt, to maintain it. 

Theſe cauſes, and many others, divide, among us, all 
the different claſſes of the Nation. There is not a ſingle 
province, city, village, but what diſtinguiſhes the prov- 
ince, city, village, next to it, by ſome injurious and in- 
ſulting epithet. The ſame remark applies to the various 
ranks and conditions of Society. Divide & impera, Di- 
vide and govern ſay our modern Politicians. This max- 
im has ruined Italy, the country from whence it came. 
The oppoſite maxim contains much more truth. The 
more united citizens are, the more powerful and hap- 
Py is the Nation which they compoſe. At Rome, at Spar- 
ta, at Athens, a citizen was at once advocate, ſenator, pon- 
tiff, edile, huſbandman, warrior and even ſeaman. Ob- 
ſerve to what a height of power thoſe republics advanced. 


the milkmaid's train of thought, in the fable. With the price of this milk 
I will buy eggs; eggs will give me chicks; thoſe chicks will grow up to 
hens ; 1 will ſell my poultry, and buy a lamb, and ſo on. The pleaſure 
which they enjoy, in purſuing thoſe endleſs progreſſions, is the ſweet illuſion 
that carries them through their labours ; and it is fo real, that, when they 
happen to accumulate a fortune, and are able to live in eaſe and affluence, 
heir health gradually declines, and moſt of them terminate their days in 
languor ard melancholy, Modern Politicians, revert then to Nature! The 
ſweeteſt muſic is not emitted from flutes made of gold and | ULVET, but from. 
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Their citizens were, however, far inferior to us in reſpe& 
of general knowledge, but they were inſtrutted in two 
eat. Sciences, of which we are ignorant, namely, the love 
of the Gods, and of their Country. With theſe ſublime 
| ſentiments, they were prepared for every thing. Where 
they are wanting, Man is good for nothing. With all our 
_ encyclopedic literature, a great man with us, even in point 
of talents, would be but the fourth part, at moſt, of a Greek 
or a Roman. He would diſtinguiſh himſelf much more 
in ſupporting the honour of his particular profeſſion, but 
very little in maintaining the honour of his country. 
It. is our wretched political conſtitution which produ- 
ces in the State ſo many different centres. Therewasa time 
when we talked of our being republicans. Verily, if we 
had not a King, we ſhould livein perpetual diſcord. Nay, 
how many Sovereigns do we make of one ſingle and law- 
ful Monarch! Every corps has its own, who is not the 
Sovereign of the Nation. How many projects are formed 
and defeated, in the King's name! The King of the waters 
and of the foreſts, is at variance with the King of the bridg- 
es and highways. The King of the colonies ſanctions 
a plan of improvement, the King of the finances refuſes to 
advance the money. Amidſt theſe various conflicts, of par- 
amount authority, nothing is executed. The real King, 
the King of the People, is not ſerved. 

The ſame ſpirit of diviſion prevails in the Religion of 
Europe. What miſchief has not been practiſed in the 
name of GOD! All acknowledge the One Supreme Be- 
ing, who created the Heavens, and the Earth, and Man; 
but each kingdom has its own, who mult be worſhipped 
according to a certain ritual. To this God it 1s that each 
Nation, in particular, offers thankſgiving, on occaſion of 
every battle, In his name it was that the poor Americans 
were exterminated. The God of Europe is clothed with 
terror, and devoutly adored. But where are the altars 
of the Gop of Peace, of the Father of Mankind, of Him 
who proclaims the glad tidings of the Goſpel? Let our 
modern Politicians trumpet their own applauſe, on the 
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* 5H fruits of thoſe diviſions, and of an education 4d 
tated by ambition. Human life, ſo fleeting and ſo wretcha 
el; paſſes away in this unremitting ſtrife ; and while the 
Hiſlorians of every Nation, well paid for their trouble; 
are extolling to Heaven the victories of their Kings and 
of their Pontiffs, the People are addreſſing themſelves, in 
tears, to the GoD'of the Human Race, and aſking of Hin 
the way in which they ought to walk, in order to reach 
his habitation at length, and to live a life of virtue ul 
happineſs upon the earth: | 5 
The cauſe of the ills which we endure, I repeat it, is t6 
be found in our vain glorious Education; and in the 
wretchedneſs of the commonalty, which compiuniviues a 
powerſul influente to every new opinion, becauſe they are 
ever expecting from novelty ſome mitigation of the preſ- 
ſure of inveterate woes. But as ſoon as they perceive 


| that their opinions become tyrannical, in their turn, they 


preſently renounce them: And this is the origin of their 
levity; Whenever they can find the means of living in 
eaſe arid abundance, they will be no longer ſubje& to 
theſe viciſſitudes, as we have ſeen in the inſtance of the 
Dutch, who print and ſell the theological], political, and lit- 
erary controverſies of all Europe, without being them- _ 
ſelves, in the leaſt, affetted, as to their civil and religious 
opinions ; and when our public education ſhall be reform- 
ed, the people will enjoy the happy and e tran- 
quility of the Nations of Aſia. 

Before I proceed to ſuggeſt my ideas on this ſubjeR, I 
take the liberty to propoſe, ſome other means of general 
union. 1 ſhall conſider myſelf as amply-recompenſed for 
the labour which my reſearches have coſt me, it ſo much 


as a ſingle one of my hints of reform ſhall be adopted. 
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